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LES VEILLEES DU CHATEAU, 


WRITTEN IN FRENCH 
=” nan ta ComTegse DE GENLIS, 


ol AvTnor or Tu: TaraTkiE or EDvcarTiOn, 
+  ADELA 4nD TuroDoRE &. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 
By THOMAS HOLCROFT. 
Come raccende il guſto in mutare eſca, 
Cori mi par, che la mia Iſtoria, quanto 
Or qui, or Ia pid variats ſia, ; 
Meno a chi l'udirà nojoſa ſia. | 2 Anzveve, 
As at the board, with plenteous Viands grac'd, _ 
Cate aker Cate excites the ſickening taſte, | 
So, while my Muſe purſues ber varied ſtraias, 
Tale following Tale the raviſh'd ear detains. Hong. 
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| TRANSLATORS; by his office, obli- 
| ged to. pay more attention than any 
reader can be ſuppoſed to beſtow on the 
purport, execution, and merits of his Au- 
thor: not only the work as a whole, but 
each individual thought, as it receives it's 
new dreſs, is compelled to pals, ſeparately, 
in review; and undergo a long and ſevere 
examination. Every honeſt Tranſlator, is 
at leaſt inclined to think favourably of his 
original; but happy is he indeed, who is 
_ never diſſatisfied. Such extreme of happi- 
neſs, is a thing common ſenſe never hopes: 
as well might this ſecondary Author expect 
the humble taſk he himſelf undertakes ſhould 
give perfect ſatisfaction. 1 » tn 
The Franſlator of the preſent. work is; 
however, among the moſt ennnently for- 
tunate; for he has beſtowed his labours 
upon a book in which the powers of ge⸗ 
nius are ever ardent to inculcate the pureſt 
. morality. Yes, to the eternal honour of Ma- 
dame DE GENL1s be it ſpoken, her enchant- 
ing leſſons inceſſantly tend. to inſpire uni- 
verſal philanthropy; to draw the moſt amia - 
ble, and therefore the mot juſt, pictures of 
vol. 1. $ " virtue; 


NT. 


* 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


virtue; to ſoften the aſperities of the paſſions; 


io teach. gentleneſs, benevolence, fortitude ; 


juſtice towards ourfelves, charity towards 
others; and to induce that ſuperior, that 


rational conduct, which, alone, can gene- 
rate happineſs. This praiſe is a tribute 
which, ſurely; neither phlegm nor envy 
can, in juſtice, refuſe to pay. The hap- 
py influence which a book like this muſt 
have, on uninſtructed or ſubordinate minds, 
cannot be denied; and, therefore, claims 
the univerſal ſuffrage of the wiſe and vir- 
fuons, in favour of it's author. 

He who ſpeaks of himſelf, muſt either 
rilolve to ſay little, or be in great danger of 
becoming either vain or impertinent, Of 


ide preſent verſion, therefore, let it only 


de obſerved, it was never intended to be 
any thing like literal; that the phraſes are 


| formetimes contraQted and ſometimes length: 


ened; that the liberty of adding a thought 


is ſometimes taken ; that the picture of Ma- 


dame Buſca's infirmities, in the ſtory of Pa- 
mela (Vol. III.) is ſoftened ; that the inci- 
dent of Doralice ſucking the eyes of Eglan- 
tine (Vol. I.) is omitted (becauſe it is ſup- 


poſed they would both have offended, even 


violently, the delicacy of an Engliſh read- 
er) ; that, in conſequence of the laſt men- 
tioned omiſſion, it was receſſary to add 


circuraſtances and touches to give a ſufficient 


1 275 degree 


> is 8 
. ADVERTISEM ENV. 
degree of intereſt to the ſtory; and that 
other little freedoms have been taken; ſuch 
as, not permitting the ſage 'Theliſmar to 
tel] his pupil Alphonſo a falſehood, even 
though with a virtuous intention; and of 
leaving out certain notes which it was deem- 
ed were either too ſcientific for their ſitua- 
tion, or too unintereſting; as well as of 
ſubſtituting ſome very few others, from the ; 
Cyclopædia, where it could evidently be 
done to advantage. g „ 
Having had a work before him which 
ſo frequently incited eſteem and admiration 
for it's Author, the Tranſlator has been 
zealous to give it ſucceſs in a foreign lan- 
guage. He may haveerred in judgment, he 
may have failed in execution; his inten- 
tions only can he anſwer for, and theſe, he 
repeats, have been ſincere and fervent; be- 
cauſe he imagined he might, not only add 
agreeably to the amuſement of thoſe who A 
love reading, but, likewiſe, afford the moſt 
ſolid, and, often, the moſt ſublime inſtruq- 3 
tion. | 
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HE duties of a ſoldier obliged the Mar- 


quis de Clemire to quit his family and 
Join” the army. He received, at the painful 
moment of fare wel, the mouraful: adieus of his 
wife, his wife's mother, and his three children: 

Cæfar, $ little ſon, bitterly complained, be- 
cauſe he Was not bi 3 h to follow bis father 
to the wars. He h * ped upon his lap 3 the 
— back hugged him Kh his boſom, kifled, and ſat- 
| "His + two daughters clung with their 


boom, unwilling to receive the ek: 
OI Do, deax papa, take me with you, 1 „ ogg 
2 raising himtelf on tip-toe to whiſper in M. 
® * The 8 catched by ab. 3 em- = 


little arms about his knees, and 5 and his 
lady hung round his neck, and hid her face in Wi - WH 


While packing up her 


[= 855 * Mateo V; 
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braced, and gently laid him on the boſom of his 
mamma ; but "on bay with his little hand, held 


faſt by the collar of his coat. At laſt the Mar- 
* 5 more kiſſed his children and his wife, 


tore himſelf from their arms, and ran precipi- 
ately from their ſight. Madame de Clemire, 
overcome with grief, retired to her chamber with 
the Baronnefs her mother; and, as it was eight 


ak in the evening, the ebjldren were put to 


The houſe was all one ſcene of hurry, tumult, 
and conſternation, for Madame de Clemire was 
to — bh in the morni * to her eſtate in the 


Nay at Puke and thoſe who went were as much 
fo a Fury as thoſe who remained; 
What madneſs, indeed, to go and bury one- 
« felf in an old deſolate caſtle, to travel in the 


& depth of winter, and leave Paris, where my 


Lady might at leaf And diverſions! And ho 
45 22 A be ſuppoſed that three children, the 
of whom is only nine years and a half old, 


; x 2 can ſupport the fatigue of ſuch a journey? A 
«x; yoyage of ſeventy leagues, here, in the month 


ac Me January? A pretty thing! A fine ſcheme 


„ And ſo one 1 to turn hermit, and hide 
one 


at the world's end, becauſe one's huſ- 
3s gone cee 3 
r the reflections of Mademoiſelle Vic- 
ens de Clemire's women, who, 
band - boxes, addreſſed * 
diſcourſe to Mr, Dorel, the Maitre e | 
on His part was reciprocally a#Qeds jp liged 

iQvire. 12 
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affectionate towards his ſiſters; and gratefuſ 0 


| having been his IM amuſement for N 
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The two little daughters of Madame de Clé- 
mire, Caroline and Pulcheria, heard ſimilar com- 5 
52 from another perſon, Mademoiſelle Ju- 

I 


lieane, who put them to-bed, cquld not contain 


hex chagrin: ſhe had never lived in any place but 
Paris, and ſhe had an invincible averſion to, and 


_ dread. of the country; 


Caroline and Pulcheria liſtened Atentively to 
the.oratory of Mademoiſelle Julienge, eſpecially 


Pulcheria, who WAS. 9 7 very curious: but 


as ſhe was hut ſeven tan old this defect was the 

more excuſable, beſides that ſhe already gave 

proofs of many good 2 ; and though ne 

was more heedleſs and wild than her ſiſter, who = 

was eighteen months older, yet her frankneſs of | 

temper and ſenſibility. of heart made het beloved. 
Cæſar had the moſt ſenſe of the three ; itz is 

true he was almoſt tem years old, and at that = 

we begin to loſe ſight of our firſt childhood. 

had- acquired, fome command over himſelf, an. 

as no one has at all times the ſame ſpirit of appli⸗ 

cation, he, in general, knew how ta vanguiſhy. | . 2 

any little fits of diſguſt or idleneſs. Naturally!: 514.8 

fond of ſtudy he had a ſtrong deſire to be 1 18s: = : 0 8 I 

ſtructed : he had ſenſibility, gentleneſs, ſincenmm, * 125 

and courage; delighted to pleaſe his parents; When 


his inſtructors, particularly tothe AbbeFremont, : 
his tftor : though the Abbe was ſevere,and ſome 
times croſs; eſpecially ſince the journey to Bur- 
85 undy had been talked of, for he greatly r 
aris, the news- papers, and bis cheſs- party; cheſs 


years: paſt. 
There was not: A. ſuul i in che houſe that did not Ex 


F to bed ; the night 1 day ap- 
B 2 peared; 
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abel out Ges s chillith were cine 
up and dreſſed, breakfaſt was hurried over, and 
at eight o clock the Baronneſs, Madame de Cle 
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mire, the Abbe Fremont, and the three children, 
3 in an * Berlin, departed for Bur- 


Vf noon: th ſto pped to dine, and Madame de 
Cikwire, v ad not cloſed her eyes the night 
before, lay er to reſt : the others refreſhed 
themſelves in a chamber adjoining. While the 
fervants were _ in laying! the cloth, dreſſing the 
cutlets, and broiling the pigeons, the reſt of the- 
family were ranged around the fires. The Abbe. 


blew up the em and kept a diſcontented ſi- 


lence; and the children placed themſelves on 
each fide of their grandmamma, chattering and 
uten, their ſeveral queſtions ; for the deep grief 


fity while-they were in the carriage. 


hat are we going into Burgundy for ? ſaid 
Pulcheria. My dear, anſwered the Baronneſs, 


when an officer joins the army he is obliged to 
de at a great expence ; and if his wife is prudent, 


me will prevent by her ceconomy any embarraſſ- 
ment into which ſuch extraordinary cy ; 


would naturally throw his affairs. 
Oh! that's it ! ſaid Pulcheria. But they ay, 


the caſtle is ſuch a dull ugly place I am 0 


my mamma will be fo fad and — 


If you have no fear but that, anſwered the Ba- 


ronneſe, you have no cauſe to be uneaſy, my 
dear; for your mamma will find ſo much prenſine 


in fulfilling the duties of her ſtation, that there 
is no place in the world could afford her more | 


+ * than the caſtle of * 


1 


e de Clemire had ſuſpended all ow” 


you find any very agreeab 
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I can eaſily believe that, ſaid Cæſar, for ſi 
times when 1 am at my ſtudies, Fftrould much 


rather play; but then, when I remember I am 
bein my duty, and how happy every body will 
be if 


learn my leſſon well, 1 take freſh courage: 


* beſides ſaid the Baronneſs, when you have 
run and jumped and played till you are tired, do. 
ſe thou ghts1 1 mind 
aſterwards 7 ; 
Oh no, dear b replied Ceſar, 1 


find nothing but that I am fatigued. 


And when you have ſtudied your leſſon well, 
how then ? 

Then |! oh then I am ſo happy ! fo cated; 
and praiſed, and beloved! Mr. Fremont can 
tell you, grandmamma, how fond every — is 


Never forget that, my good child, ſaid che Ba- 


ronneſs; never forget that the pleaſures we ruin 


after leave a cold laſſitude, and often a ſenſation of 
diſguſt upon the mind, while our good actions are 
always remembered with tranſport. 


Dinner was by this time on the table, and = 


when over, Madame de Clemire rejoined. her. 


mother and her children, and in a quarter of atv 
hour they quitted their inn to continue aan 7 


Journ | | 
After ſome days of flow delia they arriy= 


ed at Champcery. The caſtle was old and ruin- 
ous; and ſurrounded with marſhes, to which the 
ſeverity of the ſeaſon, the ſnow, and the icicles 
gave an aſpect ſtill more wild and deſolate. The 
Ic lumbering furniture ſoon caught the atten- 
tion p the children. See, ſaid Caroline, if all 


the Ehairs are not of black leather Lord what 
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6 TFH TALES or "THE" CASTLE. 
reat chimnies land what little windows 
y dears, faid the Baronneſs, when I'was in my 
youth, they ufed to live eight months out of the 
twelve in ſuch places as this; here they found 
true pleaſure; here they taſted more heart - felt 
mirth, than at preſent is to be met with in the 
brilliant habitations that furround Paris, where 
ſeeking delight, they loſe health, wealth, and 
dappineſs. . * e 
Notwithſtanding theſe fage reſlections, Caro- 
line and Pulcheria wiſhed they were at Paris; 
and the Abbé naturally chilly, ſhivered, and 
loudly murmured at the exceſſive coldneſs of all 
the rooms, the doors and windows of which it 
- . muſt be owned, did not ſhut very cloſe, ſo that 
be preſently got cold, which aggravated his diſ- 
e end ilk humour, f 
Hut nothing of all this equalled the vexation 
- of Mademoiſelles Victoire and julienne. Vic- 
- toire was the firſt to complain; ſhe durſt not own 
_- thetrue reaſon of her vexation, though ſhe could 
not forbear to grumble. Therefore, to make a 
beginning, ſhe declared the firſt morning after 
their arrival ſhe had not had a wink of fleep all 
night, for fear of thieves !—Oh dear! ſaid Pul- 
- cheria, of thieves !—W by lord, Miſs, anfwered 
Victoire, who can ſuppoſe themſelves ſafe here 
in a folitary caſtle, in the middle of woods and 
waters, and nobody hardly in it—if my lady in- 
deed had brought all her ſervants, why that, per- 
haps, would have been ſomething. a9 7 
And add to that, interrupted Julienne, this 
country is as full of wolves as robbers Wolves! 
—Yes, Miſs; mad almoſt with hunger Oh 
dear you terrify me !—Have you heard any thing 
men, Julienne : Why miſs, you (ce all the * 
3 ; | | add 
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und porits/ and places are frozen over — Ves! 


well well !—and ſo the wolves croſs them eve- 
2 Md in ſuch flocks Oh dear ! Oh dear 
What Io hear us. —Only think now if one ſnould 
chance to leave one's window open, only think. 
— Yes, but you know nobody leaves windows 
open in ſuch cold weather:—Oh but one may 
forget Dear, what a diſmal ſhocking county 
this 7 III. 
This diſcourſe could not fail to make a ſtrong 
impreſſion on Caroline and Pulcheria. Frightit- 
ened àud ufeaſy, they heartily regretted- Paris: 
Whin they came to their mamma, the eafily 
perceived ſomethitig more than ordinary was the 


matter with them; and Caroline, when ſeriouſly « 


jueſtiöned, confeſſed all, and retold" whit hid 
p: Med in their late converſation with Tulienne and 
iAdire. Madame de Clemire had not much 
trouble in convincing them, how extravagant 
added 


their fear of thieves and wolves were; but, 


ſhe, do not you know, I have forbid you to con- 
verſe with chambermaids. and ſuch people? 
No more we did not uſe to do, mamma; but 


ſince our governeſs has had the fever, and Ma- 


demoiſelle e has dreſſed and undteſſed us, 
we———, But mult you, becauſe ſhe has dreſſed 


and undreſſed you, Join in her idle talk? - Oh, 


ſhe often does not ſpeak to us, but to Mademoiſelle 
Victoire.— But if you did not mix in their filly 
tattle, or if you were to liſten with indifference, 
and without noticing them, they would be ſilent 
before you: but, on the contrary, if you once 


| become familiar with ſuch kind of people, you 


will ſoon ſpoil both your underſtandings "and 
your hearts.—Nay, but mamma, have not you 
often told us that all men are brothers ?—Cec- 


Ls s ; 
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inly ; and we ought to love, ſerve, and ſucce 
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only an imaginary advantage, but education faxes 
a real, inequality a 
 Vightencd, well-infor 


and full of prejudices; nor would hold any con- 
verſation with a chambermaid, unleſs ſhe came 


with attention and reſpect to every one who. 


friend if ſhe was ignorant, and wanted educati- 
on ?—Firſt tell me, Caroline, what do you mean 
d . upon a perſon as your friend? 
Why—to 


to love em with all one's heart. Oh you 
know Madame de Merival loves her little daugh- 
ter with all her heart, and yet ſhe is only two 


What, then, one ought to have ſomething more 
than love for one's friend ?—Affuredly ; you 
ought to confide in a friend. Can you aſk, or 


ing intelligent and agreeable diſcourſe, even on 
common ſubjects ?. 15 

bly confide your ſecrets to her ? If the is oblig- 
ing and good, you ouzht to love her, but it is. 
A impoſſible to diſtinguiſh her as your friend. Such 
friendſhip, for a perſon of my age, would be ri- 
- diculoys, but for a child it 3 


them as much as poſſible. Nobility of birth is. 
men. A rational en- 
perſon,-cannot be inti- 
mate with one who is rude, ignorant, imprudent, 
3 '  toaſk a favour. We ought, indeed, to liſten 
wants our affiſtance, and confides in us for help. 


Les, mamma, but ſuppoſe one's maid was very 
= 1 ſhould not one look upon her as a 


F old, therefore cannot be her friend. — 


8 maid capable of giving advice, or of afford- 


ow then can you reaſona- 


of which you may be convinced, ſince two or * 


three converſations with Julienne and Victoire, 


—4 hae been ſufficient to inſpire you with the, moſt 
1 chimerical fears, and make you murmur at the. 
BB willof your mamma, inſtead of applauding thoſe, + 

| e 1 worthyx 
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warthy motives that occaſioned her to bring you 
| hither ; thereſore you muſt carefully avoid, in fu- 
ture, any intimacy or- familiarity with ſervants 
in general; and all people who have not been 
vell educated, though at the ſame time you muſt 
treat them with the greateſt indulgence. It 
would be abſurd to deſpiſe them, becauſe they 
were deprived of an — which it yas not 
in their power to procure ity them when you 
fee them inconſiderate or filly; and ſay to your- 
ſelf, Had I not been bleſſed with tender and ra- 


13 1 


4 


tional parents, I ſhould have been equally weak, B 


perhaps more ſo. 
Well but, mamma, L have heard fa that my 
_ who is ſo good and ſo reaſonable, looks 
her woman Roſetta as her friend. | 
— ſhe does ; but the reaſon of that i is, Wee 
Roſetta is not ſuch a ſort of maid as is uſually 
found: ſhe has been perfectly well educated ;'that 
is to ſay, for a perſon in her condition. Her pa- 
rents could not give her a very extenſive educa- 
tion, but they gave her the belt of principles and 
the beſt of —— When Roſetta was ſe en- 
teen years of age ſhe went to live with my filter, 
begged of ber to lend her books, and aſſiduouſſy 
" ructed herſelf; and having a good underſtands 
, and noble ſentiments, 2 obtained her la- 
| 455 eſteem, which ſhe merited by her piety, at- 
| — and induſtry. Morel, Cæſar's valet, 
— . — Mr. Fremont tells me 
knows hi and geography well; that bs. 
always has a book in his — and and is; beſides, 
very pious. Vou ſee with what reſpect 1 treat 
Kim, and vou know I have not forbid Cæſar to 


| . him; * then theſe inſtances 2 TEE 
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ſo uncommon, they ought _ to be looked up- | 


ON as exceptions. 
After this dialogue, the two youn  fiſters did. 
not take part in the been ee, u and 
Victoire; they ſoon nd that the coun- 
try might be a —9 even in the depth of win · 
ter, and inured themſelves to the cold as well as 
Czeſar, who took great pleaſure in courſing about 
the gardens making ſnow-balls and ſliding. Ani- 
mated by his example, they ventured upon the 
ice, not without fear at firſt, but cuſtom ſoon 
made them as bold almoſt as their brother. They 
ran intrepidly, and drew one 2 about in 
their ſmall arm chairs, which flid e and faſt 
with little trouble; and though they had frequent 
falls, they were too near the +a. to be much 
hart; ſuch accidents only redoubled their mirth, 

- ; they "tumbled lightly, and rofe but to laugh. 
Their mamma herſelf would fometimes mix in 
,- their innocent ſports. She had recovered, not 
| her gaiety, but her gentleneſs and equanimity of 

temper: the no longer appeared to aMict herſelf, 
und weep in mournful ſilence; and if at ſome 
moments ſhe found herſelf overcome, ſhe would 
retire to her cloſet and preſently return with * 

N and ſerene countenance. 

One day, when ſhe had thugabreptly left the 
company, Caroline ran to ſearch for her; ſhe 
= not find her in her bed-chamber, but 

t ſhe heard her in her little dreſſing- room, 
— r of which was half open. Accordingly 
ſhe entered foftly, and beheld her mother kneel- 
ing, and in tears Grant me Almighty God, 

5 faid Sey grant me a greater portion of cous, 
© raghwgrant me a more perfect reſignation.. 
pired by e mother“ piety, fell — 
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her knees likewiſe; and raiſing her hands to hea- 
ven; exclaimed, in a broken voice—* Hear, oh 
« Lord; the prayers of my dear mamma.“ Ma- 
dame de: Clemire heard the child, turned her 
head, and extended her arms to Caroline, who 
ran and fell upon her neck. They fat themſelves 
down on a couch, and after a ſhort ſilence, Ma- 
It is neceſſary, my dear, 1 ſhould explain to 
you the reaſon of what you have ſeen. Vos, 
perhaps, may have obſerved Caroline, I he 
not for ſome days paſt been ſo entirely devoured. 
by grief, and that extreme ſorrow with which 1 
was overwhelmed when we firſt arrived at this 
place. The cauſe; however, ſtill ſubſiſts. I am 
ſeparated" from your father, and have the ſame- 
reaſon to be dejected, were not I relieved by the 
conſolations which religion affords, and which 
alone can alleviate my pains. When I offer up 
my prayers to the Almighty 1 feel my heart re- 
lieved, and my hopes animated. God ſpeaks as 
it were to my ſoul, raiſes and fortikes it, and on 
him is all my dependence placed. Then do 
mamma, _ Caroline, as ſhe kiſſed her, do let 
me come with you every. time you pray for m 
papa; I am fare 1 wah pray . wich all ay 
heart.—Y ou ſhall my gear, ſaid Madame 5 J. 
| „ that 


v_— * E kd * 


mire; and F hope vod will hever forget, 
without a ſincere and fervent piety, it is impoſſi- 
di eh de lagppy; 1 1 2” 174) THREE 
' Champeery now ſoon became evety day mbre 
and moreaprecable to its inhabitants; thechil-* 
_ drefi wondered why they were ſorty to leave'Pas- 
rie; che Abbe himſelf became rebonelled te ss 
couhriy-lodgings, His room was well liſted the® | 
apartments were kept warm, ſkins were 
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round the windows and doors; the curate, who. 
was equally ſociable and virtuous, and moreover 
played paſſably at cheſs, was a proper compa- 
nion for him, and his good-humour inſenſibly 
turnede. ; Mori i $44” Fe: To, Sth i 
To give variety to their amuſements, the Ba- 
i Tonnefs and Madame de -Clemire after ſupper, 
_ _ that is to ſay, from half after eight to half after 
1 nine o clock, promiſed to relate Tales for their re- 
can and infirudion.. This promiſe gave the 
= children great pleaſure, and they were ſo eager to 
— have it fulfilled, that their mamma conſented to 
=_  fatifyehcir impatience that very evening. When 
WT every body was ſeated, the children had got round 
> their mamma, and the attention of all was fixed, 
me began the following hiſtory nearly in theſe 
// HET 
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=" ELPHINE was an only daughter, and an 

1 beireſs; ber birth was noble, ber perſon 

=  Hhandfome, and her heart and underſtanding good. 
dier mother Meliſſa, who was a widow, loved her 
- exceedingly, but wanted fortitude and ſtrength - 

mind to give her daughter a proper educa- - 
Kd At nine years old Delphine had many 
|  - malters,” 
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maſters, but ſhe jearnt little, and diſcovered lit- 
tle: inclination. to learn except to dance. She 
ſubmitted to her other leſſons with extreme indo- 
lence, and often ex js them one half on pre- 
„ or had the head- ache. 

Her mamma was continually repeating, I will 
<< not have her contradicted, her conſtitution is 


e delicate, and too much application willi 


in 
de her health; beſides, added the proudly, Peg den 
e lieve ſhe may eaſily procure a proper match 
„ without any great ſuperiority of talents, and 
it ſeems to me uſeleſs to torment her about 
„ ſuch things.“ 

I am afraid mamma, ſaid Czſar, ſhrug ing bis 
ſhoulders, and interrupting Madame de Clémire, 
this lady had not too much underſtanding. What 
muſt one be ignorant beeauſe one is rich? -B 
no means, , anſwered his mamma, and the man 
who even can ſubmit to a woman merely 
for her riches, never can giye her his confidence 
and eſteem, unleſs ſhe is worthy of being beloved... 
The fruits of a good education, are knowledge, 
talents, and an equality and gentleneſs of diſpoſi - 
tion; and ſuch qualities render us.delightful to. 
others, and procure an inexhauſtible fund of 
amuſement and happineſs to ourſelyes*. TIN 
perſons ill brought up are burthenſome to othe 
and a continual prey to all thoſe tireſome l RS 
diſguſts, which are the inevitable effects of ig- 


 norance, lazineſs, and a wrong formed. 2a; 


and mind. N 


"Delphine, Aatrerd, careſied, 46 boa 


tunate children in Paris. Her natural tendency : 
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Be and wholeſome food, but of chseſecakes, 
tts, and confectionary; che conſequence was, 
" the was con nuall afflicted with the heart-burn 
Aunck Head-ac er mamma, too; laced her ex- 
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14 
amd ſtubborn, ſhe would not endure the dee. 5 


tradiction. F ar from being willing to obey; ſhe 
would command. Sohe time rey: on and ſome- 
times converſing with the ſervants; now diſdain- 
ful and anon Famifiar ; The miſt6ok arrogance for 
gran ndeur, and mean neſs for affability ; fo fond 
Aattery that ſhe was unhappy when not praifed; 
full of whirtifies, and without any one fixed in- 


WMination ; devoted to her dolls and play - things, 
and Edvetifip 10 thing ſhe faw ; ſhe was equal- 
| If deficient 


ice 180 moderation. 
"What a 50 Kurs ſaid Pulcheria— Tis the 


picture of a ſpoilt child, ſaid her mamma, and re- 


ſembles many a woman of twenty.—A woman of 
twenty !-—=Yes, my dear, thoſe who have been 
mM edicated, preſerve even in old age the defects 


of childh6od; You will one day meet in the 


world many; of theſe grown children; who are 
meeraatelys the ſcoff and ſcourge of ſocie A 
As for Am phine, ſhe was tc be pitied; je was 
the prey boch of fretfulneſs and paſſion, defects 
that ſeldom unite: Angry on the ſlighteſt occaſi- 
on, und peeviſh without cauſe ; ſhe would after- 
Wards torment herſelf, for having been feeble and 


___ whjuft: ſhe we tand lamented, but wanted the 


F to correct her faults. 
To ald to her misfortunes, ſhe nad not a good 
te of health. She eat too much, and not of 


e ti TTY and ſh& herſelf was very much 
A / t che oght Pe- ape ang endes; 


8 derbe unity mate her bear, without 


umu * up gt ſhe cbuld 
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ſciredly breathe. But thoughHthe puticftly fuf- 
rea N ſpecies of tormenty The was tender to 
ah excefs; the ſeldom walked abroad, and never 
in winter; the wind, the rain, the froſt, the fun; 


the Juſt; all were infupportable ; and, to paint 


all ber Foibles at a Rroke, the was afraid of riding 


in 4 Gichy and ſhricked at the Gght of a ſpider 


or a mionfe, - Paxton A | N 
Inſtead of growing ſtronger as the grew up, her 
health was every 112 the decline ; the phyfi- 


cian whom Meliſſa 


and diſſi pation as poſſible. Delphine according 


ly ſoon had a multitude of toys, play- things, 


and preſents; every with was anticipated, every 
diverſion ſought ; but whether at play-houſe,' 
„concert, or whereſoever elſe, the cartied 
with her a laffitude and diſcontent Mich no di- 
verſion could diſſipate. 2 c 
As all her fantaſies were indulged Me had regu 
larly ten or twelve a day, each more ſtrange than 
the other. Thus, for inſtance; ene night hen 
ſhe was at Verſailles; ſhe would ſend to Paris for 
Leonard to dreſs her dolFs hair; nd when they 
remonſtrated with her on the Nr 
of the whim, ſhe broke her doll, ſtamped, wept 
with rage, and had a nervous fit that was very 
dangerous. 2 3 3 
Increaſing thus from bad to worſe; ſht became 
ſo truly diſagreeable, ſo vdious by her paſſions, ill 


+ 


tempefs, and eaprices, that no one could Toys, 


hardly could pity her ; _ thing irritated, Vx" 
rendered her tate; arid ſhe found that Her 
violent humours were a greater puniſhment to 
- herſelf, than to thoſe they wett intented to tur- 
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d conſulted; told her there 
was no danger in her caſe, ahd that it was onl7 
neceſſary to procure her as much amuſement 
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_ . went. At laſt the unhappy Delphine, inſup- 
=_ - le to every perſon as well as to herſelf, fell 

= into a kind of confumption, from which every 

== thing was to be feared. 

F eliſſa ſent in-deſ pair for a famous German 

; doQor, whoſe name was Steinhauſſen. He exa- 
mined his patient with great attention, and vi- 
ſited her for ſome time; he then informed her mo- 

ther he would be reſponſible for her liſe, but it 

muſt be on condition ſhe was left totally to his 


. dare. Meliſſa readily agreed, and told him, ſhe 


| Al would put her daughter into his hands. — Ves, 
If i madam, faid the doctor, but it muſt be entirely, 


9091 fare not accept the charge; I muſt take her 
_ to my D my child !— Ves, 
1 madam, her lungs are attacked, and the firſt re- 
BR medy I ſhall preſcribe, is to paſs eight months in 
SH acow-houſe+.—Well, but I can have that No, 
== madam, Il not undertake the caſe unleſs ſhe. 
d brought to my own houſe, and put under the 
care of my wife. —But, fir, you will allow her 
- governeſs and woman to go with her.— By no 
means, madam ; nay more, if you confide her to. 
me, you muſt reſolve not to ſee her for that ſpace 
_ of time yourſelf: I muſt be abſolute maſter of 
the child, ſuffer no contradictions. - 
Meliſſa ſaid this was more than ſhe could ſup- | 
port ; The accuſed the doctor of cruelty and ca- 
ice; while he, unſhaken in his determination, 
t her, without noticing her reproaches. 
Reflection ſoon brought Meliſla to herſelf ; and 
Knowing that all the other doctors had given up 
thecale, while this one would become re {ponſible 
nike cure, ſent haſtily to deſire his return. He 


"+ This is a well known remedy, and has often been | 
Jo uſed in ſumilar caſes. % 
> +. came, 
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came, and ſhe conſented, not without-abundance 
of tears, to commit her entirely to his jurifdiction. 
No one candeſcribe the rage and grief of Del- 
phine, when ſhe was told ſhe muſt go with madam 
Steinhauſſen, who was come on purpoſe to take 
her to her country-houſe. - They durſt not tell 
her ſhe was to quit Paris for eight months, much 
leſs durſt they mention the cow-houſe ſhe was to 

inhabit; but, notwithſtanding their art, ſhe gave 

. herſelf up to the- moſt violent deſpair, and they 
were obliged to place her forcibly in the carriage 


with Ma Steinhauſſen, who took her in her 


arms, ſet her on her knees, and ordered the coach- 
man to drive away, which he inſtantly obeyed. 
Poor Delphine ! faid Pulcheria—To leave her 
dear mamma for eight months ! I am ſure ſhe is 
to be pitied.--:,- + 7 62941 $ 1 #5 
Her grief was natural, anſwered Madam de 
Clẽmire; it is the exceſs of it only which was 
condemnable. Reaſon and Religion ought al- 
ways to preſerve us from deſpair. What moreo- 
ver heightened Delphine's guilt, was her behavi- 
our; and particularly her diſdain for Madam 
Steinhauſſen, whom ſhe treated withi ſo much con- 
tempt, that ſhe did not deign even to ſpeak to her. 
It was fix o'clock in the evening when they ar- 
rived in the valley of Montmorenci, five leagues 
from Paris, and entered the houſe of doctor Stein- 
hauſſen, imagine, my children, what was the in- 
dignation of the haughty and imperious Delphine, 
when they conducted her into the deſ- 
tined for her. Where are you dragging me, cried 
ſne?—Into a cow-houſe ! What do you mean?; 
What will you do with me? Oh what a ſmell 1 
Let us get out of this frightful place. This ſmell, . 
young lady, replied Madam Steinhauſſen, in a 


® 4 


* ; | e 
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gentle, coniplacent tone, is Very: healthy, and 
eſpecially for you.— Healthy, itideed } Let us get 
out, I ſay, of this hideous place. Shew me the 
chamber white I am to lie. —You are there al - 
ready, ' miſs, —How ! there already !—That is 
your ded, and this is mine, for I will fare the ſame 
as you da. Me I Ty hete! 1 Neep in a cow - 
- houſe ! In a ded like this It is a mattreſs. 
Do you mock 'riie ?—=No, indeed, miſs, I tell 
vou the very truth. This odour, which unfortu- |. 
_ nately, diſlike, is exceedingly ſalutary to 
perſohs in your fate; it will reftore you to 
health; tha it was for this reaſon that my huſ- 
band has placed you here where you muſt femain 
the part Of the This you ſtay with me. 
adith Steinhkuſſen hal no occafion to'con- 
tinue her 3 Delphine was not in a con- 
dition to liſten. The ulnappy child, ſuffocated 
with rage, had fallen ſpeeccblefs oh the bed; 
Madam Steinhauſſen knew what ailed her, — 
2 — of her neck amid boſom, arid the redneſs 
ce : he unlaced her, took off her neck 
ribband, und Delphine again began to breathe ; 
but it was only to ſcream and cry, in a manner 
that would have frightened a perſon of leſs de- 
termined cootnefs than Madam Steinhauſſen, who 
took care to remain totally ſilent. Seeing, how- 
ever, at the end of a quarter of an hour, The in 
continued her ſhrieks and cries, ſhe ſaid to her. 
I ave undertaken, miſs; to nurſe a fick, and dot 
a mad girl, fo I will wiſh yu good night: when 
you ire entirely quiet and cured of this * | 
obs behaviour, I will return.--What! am I to 
be left to periſh No; one of my maids ſhall 
coine to yoa— Your maid Les, a patient, wy 
* 3 girl Catau !—Catau !|— Fa "k 
atau . 


* 
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ever, how to proceed: fo taking off her garter, 
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_ -| -Citau heard the voice of her miſtreſs and ran, 


and Madam Steinhauſſen went away. And 
now'behold Delphine left alone with Catau, a 
ftrong, robuſt, chubby, German girl, who 
could not-ſpeak a word of French. 
As ſoon as Delphine ſaw what they intended, 
ſhe ran towards the door to get out; which 
Catau, tv prevent her, locked, and put the ki 


in her pocket. Delphine ſcreamed like a little 
fury, and would have the key ſhe ſaid : Catau 


did not underſtand, therefore could not anſwer 
her; but ſhe ſmiled at her mutinous freaks, and 


having contemplated the violence of her counte- 


nance contraſted with the ſmall feeble frame, 


laughable and ridiculous to her, ſhe ſat Herſelf 


W down to her knitting, 
he tranquillity 'of Catau inflamed the choler 
of Delphine ; her face reddened, her eyes fpark- 


leds, and ſhe went up to her and ſcolded in a moſt 


violent manner: Catau aftonifhed, looked at 
ed up her ſhoulders, and'continued 
her work. Tue air of contempt viſible in Catau, 
drove the haughty Delphine befide herfelf, till 
ſhe was ſo enraged ſhe could no longer find words 
to expreſs her feeling. She was ſtanding, and 
Catau fitting with Her head bending over her 
work, without obſerving her: at laſt, Delphine, 
having abſolutely loſt all diſcretion and com- 
mand of herſelf, ſtepped one foot back, raiſed 
her arm, and applied the palm of her hand with 
all the little force ſhe was miſtreſs of, full upon 


the plump broad cheek of Catau. This was a 


language ſhe could not miſunderſtand, and was 
ſomtewhat vexed as well as rouzed, by an attack 
ſo unexpected. She inſtantly determined, how- 


. 
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- ſhe ſeized the feeble Delphine, and tied her bands 
faſt behind her back. It was in vain to ſhriek 
and ſtruggle, ſhe had no power to diſengage her- 
ſelf ; and at laſt, wearied with exertions beyond 

her ſtrength, and convinced ſhe muſt ſubmit, ſhe 
ſat down, though with an agonizing heart, and 
ceaſed crying, expecting with impatience the 
return of Madam Steinhauſſen, hoping ſhe 
would drive away the ſilent and flegmatic 
Catau. | 5 Wor 
Madam de Clemire had told thus much of her 
tale, when the Baronneſs informed them it was 
half paſt nine o'clock, and the children went to 
bed, ſorry not to have heard the end of the ſtory ; 
it was the ſubje& of their diſcourſe all the next 
day, and at night after ſupper, their mamma 
again thus continued her recital. © 
Me left Delphine with her hands tied, alone 
with Catau, expecting Madam Steinhauſſen, who 
came at Jaft, and brought with her one of the 
moſt amiable children in the world. This was 
her daughter Henrietta, who was twelve years 
old. Delphine ran as ſoon as ſhe ſaw Madam 
Steinhauſſen, turned about, ſhewed her hands, 
and complained highly of the inſolence, as ſhe 
called it, of Catau ; but ſhe forgot to mention - 
the flap in the face. Madam Steinhauſſen 
looked round at Catau, and aſked the reaſon of 
it z and Catau, to the aſtoniſhment of Delphine, 
replied in German, and juſtified herſelf in two 
words. Madam Steinhauſſen then addreſſed 
herſelf to Delphine, and thus reproved her for 
der behaviour. + - 
Fou ſee, young lady, to what you have ex- 
poſed yourſelf by pride and violence; you have 
wade an unworthy uſe of the ſuperiority which 
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THE TALES OF THE CASTLE. 2r 
your rank gave you over this irl, and have 


accident of birth had plated between you. If you 
would have your inferiors never fail in the re- 
ſpect they owe you, be careful always to treat 
them with gentleneſs and humanity 


Madam Steinhauſſen then untied Delphine 


hands, who heard with ſurprize a language ſo 
new to her. Though more humbled than in- 
ſtructed by this leſſon, ſhe yet felt its juſtice ; but 
ſpoilt by * ery and education, ſhe was not at 
preſent « —— of comprehending truth and rea- 


ſon in their full force. Madam Steinhauſſen 
preſented her daugter to Delphine, who received 


her coldly enough, and preſently afterwards ſup- 
per was ſerved. At ten o'clock Catau u ed 
the ſorrowful Delphine, and helped her into her 
mattreſs bed, where, being heartily fatigued, ſnhe 


found it poſfible to ſleep very n on a a hard 


bed, and in a cow-houfe. : 

The -next morning the doctor came to fee 
Delphine, when ſhe awakened, and ordered her- 
to walk an hour and a Racy before breakfaſt. 
This ſhe thought —_— 
refuſed, but he was ſoon © 


obliged roo to obey. They 
led her into a vaſt orchard, 18 was the 
fineſt weather in the world, it 1 the mont 


of April, ſhe complained of tender feet, the wind 
and the cold, and wept all the way, but ſtill 
was forced to walk ; ſhe was brought back to her 
cow-houſe exceedingly hungry, anq for the firſt 
time within a year, at leaſt, eat with fa ye 
appetite. 

After breakfaſt ſhe and the cg which 


: ing her * before Madam Steinhauſſeg 


obliged her to forget the diſtinction "which the 


ſevere, and at firſt. 3 


contained her jewels, ſuppoſing, that by 2 LOIN 


* 
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Henrietta, ſhe ſhould: ſoan obtain a gr de- 
re of reſpect. Full of this idea, the with a 
ö took from her drawer a beauti- 
ful pearl necklace, and tied it about her neck, 
put on her emerald ear- rings, and ſtuck a ſtone 
and a diamond butterfly in her hair. She then 
marched in ſtate, and ſat herſelf down oppoſite 
Henrietta, who was, at work by the fide of. her 
mamma. Her approach. occaſioned. Henrietta 
ta take her eyes off her work; ſhe juſt looked for 
a moment coldly at her finery, and continued her 
occupation. | a Te: | YN 
Delphine, aſtoniſhed at the little effect her ex- 
hibition had produced, and ſtill deſirous of at- 
tracting the notice of Henrietta, took a magni- 
9 Kew of rock cryſtal, the hinges of which, 
me. were ſet with brilliants, and offered her ſweet- 
_ meats. Henrietta took a few ſugar plums, but. 
| without praiſing ot ſeeming fond of ſuch things. | © 
Delphine then aſked her how ſhe liked her box? n 
ay Why, for my part, ſaid Henrietta, Lthinkit too 
4 heavy ; aſtraw-box. is much more convenient to 
carry—A. ſtraw- box !—Yes,; like mine for ex- 
— 7 look at this; don't you think it pretty ?— 
But do you know the price of mine? how. much 
it coſt ? Coſt ] dear, what ſignifies coſt. Con- 
venience is better than coſt— But the beauty of: 
the work? —Q, yes, your's is more beautiful, 
and would beſt ſer off a ſhop, but mine is better 
for the pocket What then you do not care for ed 
ſuck pretty pings ?—Not if they are unhandy, . 
or incommode me. And don't you. love dia- ha 
monds ?—I think a garland of flowers is better St 
when one is young—And when one is not 
young, ſaid Madam Steinhauſſen, decorations of 
all forts are generally ridiculouns. 
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xed 
ma impreſſ ec an — upon her, | 
to e her feelings, not daring refore. 10 
ſhew; her vexation ſhe continued filent. 

After remaining mute for a few minutes, Mar 155 


dam Steinhauſſen ſaid ta Delphine, as 
Miſs, you are fond of fine things, I. will 1 


you by and by ſome of my curioſities. Oh gear, 1 


yes, laid. Henrietta, mamma has ſome deligdt- 
fully curious things, ang) among the reſt. ſome 
foils, Foffils ! ſaid Delphine, what are thoſe ? 
— They are ſtones, ſaid enrietta, which, eithe 
by 9 or the ſport of nature bays 
2 of trees, plants, animals, and. 
printed on them (). 

This little explanation enſed; Ye Ry 


im- 
* «R a 


once more * and Delphine again became, | 


melancholy. Wo for he. fok time in her 


life, made a 147 reflexions, Henrietta, ſaid 


to herſelf, is only the daughter 3 a phyſician ; i 
ſhe has no . no diamonds, no dolls, or play⸗ 


things that I ſee; ſhe i is always buſy, always af; 
—_ How does it Rd that the has pts 
ſatisfaction in her face? Why is ſhe ſo 1 
while I have been weary of my, life, as it were, 
ever ſince I was born ? 

As theſe thoughts paſſed in her mind, ſhe he 
ed ; but though ſhe was far from, content, 
was alſo far from being ſo diſcontentęd as. 


28 curioſity; ſhe could not help reſpon 
the. Fah, and toe 


— cowards the JRuby k Henxietta, _ 


CY 
P'S 4 5 1 4 ; 
MM I n 
+ » 


had been at Paris. The conver ſation of Wang | 
Steinhauſſen and Henrietta was intereſting, ug 


e began yo. fee] a Th ig wel, 
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la the evening ſhe aſked for her doll and play- 
things, and Madam Steinhauſſen informed her 
had been forgot, and left at Paris, but that 
« ſhe ſhould have them in a few days. Delphine, 
notwithſtanding her awe of Madam Steinbauſſen, 
was ready to murmur, when Henrietta ſaid ſhe 
would go and fetch ſomething which ſhe thought 
would divert her all the evening. She then ran 
into the houſe and preſently returned, followed 
dy Catau, who brought in two huge folios full 
ok engravings ; one volume of which contained. 
a collection of Turkiſh habits, and the other. of 
ERuffian, by Le Prince. Theſe Henrietta ex-- 
» plained fo well; and with ſuch an engaging man- 
ner, that Delphine was very agreeably amuſed. 
Before ſhe went to bed, ſhe kiſſed Madam Stein- 
hauffen and her dau ker. and told the latter, 


he hoped ſhe would learn her ſomething more 
Delphine 3 withoutfretdiog; ſlept well, 


on the morrow. 
and, as ſoon as ſhe awaked, called for Henrietta; | 
8 who, being ready dreſſed, ran, and ſeeing Del - 
IS ne hold out her arms, leaped li ghtly 2 her t 
5 op and claſped her neck. TRIS hurried on f 
2 her clothes ; there was no occaſion to perfuadeher | ©- 
to walk, ſhe took hold of Henrietta's arm, and ; 
chearfully entered the open air. When they came b 
to the orchard, ſhe ſaw and admired how . 4 » 
Henrietta ran, and endeavoured to run alſo. It J 
was not Jong before Henrietta percbived a charm- * 
ing roſe- coloured and black butterfly, and pro- 
poſed to her companion to try to ta - 8 he 
agreement was made, and the chace began: the 
girls ſe 1 Henrietta, beintz the ſtrongeſt 
aud beſt runner, oùtſtripped the l — 4 | 


can = back to RE . "hs 
* 


* 
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latter failed to catch ity as it alighted der s 
ſhrubs and buſhes. Delphine at firft did n un- 


derſtand the method; ſhe ran too briſkly; the 
butterfly ſtill eſcaped, and was ſtill purſued. Af- 
ter various turns it alighted at laſt upon a haw- 
thorn bough, and Delphine this time approached 
gently, and with circumſpection, firſt one foot 

and then tother, and with her arms concealed, 
to entrap her prey. Jult as ſhe got to the buſh, 
her heart beat with hope and fear; ſhe held in 
her breath, leſt it ſhould agitate the leaves; then 

ſtretching out her arm by degrees, tried to ſeize 

- upon the butterfly, and thought at firſt ſhe had * 
it; but alas, it was gone, it had ſlipt through, 
and left the traces. of its flight upon her ih 


Delphine fighed when the looked,: and fave: 
part of the duſt which coloured the beautifal- 
wings of the fugitive upon her hand. Fatigued, 
but not vanquiſhed, ſhe ſtill, followed, till it 
conducted her and her companion to a ditch, 
which ſeparated their orchard from another; 
thither it flew, and thither Henrietta preſently: 
followed; but poor Delphine was obliged to 
ſtay behind; ſhe could not leap the ditch. She 
preſently, however, heard the huntreſs pro- 
claim her victory; away ſhe came, running and 
jumping, and holding her captive lightly by the 1 
tip of its wings, while it in vain endeavoured I 
t deco ol nn” 

| Oh dear, what a charming chace | ſaid Pul- 

5 cheria; how I long for ſpring, that IL may have 
Juſt ſuch another — Then you wiſh the + winter 

was gone? ſaid the Baronneſs.— To be ſure! 

who does not? We ſhall have roſe- coloured 


|| butterflies, you know, grandmamma.— V, but 
: | a vox. 10 E ys you 


A — 


ä 
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you cannot flide, and draw your little ledges 
along the ice; you cannot make ſnow-balls and 


| —Oh dear, that's true; E ſhall be ſorry for 


perceive I was ly; ; and I promiſe you, I will 


that, —You will not be ſorry, my dear, when 
you have enjoyed theſe pleaſures during their 


proper ſeaſon. Things are beſt as they are; were 
vre to ſee flowers, and green fields, and roſe· co- 
loured butterflies all the year round, we ſhould 


look on them with indifference. Remember, m 


* children, people who wiſh to be happy, ought to 


enjoy thoſe things they poſſeſs, rather than thoſe 

they hope for.- Struggle, therefore, with your 
withes, and keep your deſires within bounds, 

for if you want moderation you want every 


The remembrance of fpring will make 
the winter irkſome and deſolate, and your wiſh 


to taſte the Fruits of autumn, will prevent your 
yment of the beauties of ſummer : no ſea- 


fon will bring ſatisfaction ; and you will neither 
value a race on the i ice, or the chace of the but 


= 
ery en grandmamma, ſaid rn 1 


hereafter wait patiently for the ſpring. 


I uſed, mamma, faid Cæſar, to fee butterflies 
in my uncle's garden at Neulli, but, I never 
could catch them, becauſe they don't fly m_— 


- forwards. 


Very Sie, Lad. Madame de Clemire ; their 
flight is a little extraordinary, always zig-zag z- 


now up, and now down; now to the right, and 


now to the left; which. effect, I believe, is pro- 
duced by the wings ftriking the air one after the 
other, or, perhaps, with an alternate unequal 
force. This, however, is a great advantage to- 
1 by this means they e 


CO 


. 1 
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birds that purſue them, which always fly in a 


right ine, whereas the dutterſiies always do Jeſt 


the contra. 
Where do they find the moſt beautiful butter= 


flies, mamma ? Taid Caroline. Not in Europe, 


* Madame de Clẽmire; the butterflies of 
China, but eſpecially thoſe of America, and of 
the river Amazon, are the moſt remarkable for 
their ſiae, the brilliancy of their tints, and the 
elegance of their forms. (2.) In China they 
ſend the moſt beautiful as preſents to the 3 


ror, who makes them contribute to adorn his 


lace. The inhabitants make little ſilk nets his | 


bunt them with, and we are told, that ſome of 
the Chineſe ladies have the curioſity to ſtudy the 


lives of theſe inſets. (3.) They take them in 
their caterpillar ſtate, 24 they begin to ſpin 
their web, ſhut ſeveral of them up together in a 
box full of twigs, and, when they hear them 


begin to flutter their wings, they let them 


fly about a glaſs- chamber rewed over with 


flowers. 
The children, at hearing this defeription} all 
eagerly begged: permiffion to imitate the Chineſe 


ladies, ſtudy the lives of butterflies, makefilk nets, - 
and have glaſs-boxes to keep the caterpillars in; 
which their mamma promiſed them * that is, a 
promi ſed to furniſh the materials, and directions 


how to proceed, provided they would employ 


themſelves in the execution; which they gladly 


accepted. 
adame de Clemire then took u p, once more, 


he thread of her ſtory ; and always addrefling © + 


nerſelf to her children, thus proceeded : 
We left Henrietta and Delphine in the or- 
hard,: you remember, and as ſoon as nine o'clock 
C 2 came, 


= . 
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8 
young friends to breakfaſt together, in a pretty 
little apartment that belonged to Henrietta. 
Here Delphine beheld objects that were all to- 
| * new to her; dried flowers preſerved in 
glaſſes, variegated ſhells and butterflies, were its 


 ernaments. Henrietta anſwered all her queſtions 


with her. uſual complacency, ſhewed her each 
. thing individually, taught her, that ſhells were 
ES. divided into three claſſes, {4.) and that theſe 
* three claſſes formed all together twenty-ſeven 
families, which included every fpeties of ſhell 
hitherto known; while Delphine liſtened with 
equal aſtoniſhment and curiofity, 
How do you know all this? ſaid ſhe ; you have 
a deal of knowledge, —Me ! ſaid Henrietta: dear, 
I know very little; my notions are confuſed, and 
only ſuperficial z I have an ardent deſire to learn, 
E for which reaſon I love to read.— Love to read! 
0 that's very ftrange !—How ſtrange l it's a v 
| common thing, I beheve.—Oh no, I don't thin 
that.—Shall I lend you ſome books ?—If you 
pleaſe, till my doll comes. Well, I will lend you 
The Converſations of Emilius, and The Children's 
Friend; which laſt is tranſlated from the Ger- 
man by Mr. Berquin, and is a very good book. 


From the German? that's your — 
vou 


Ves. —But I can hardly perſuade myſel 

are a German, you ſpeak French ſo well. Lou 

are only a year older than I am, how is it poſſi- 
ble for you to have learnt ſo much already ?—I 

aſſure you I think myſelf very ignorant, but I 
read a great deal with my mamma; I am never 

idle, and I have put away my doll theſe two 

years, and upwards. ren 


came, Madam Steinhauſſen permitted the two 
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F Here Henrietta ran and fetched The Children's 


Friend out of her little library, and gave it to 
Delphine. She received the preſent coolly 


| enough, and Madam Steinhauſſen then conduct- 


ed her back to her uſual habitation, where ſhe 


left her to the care of Catau, promiſing to come 


to her in two or three hours. 
Madame de Clemire looked at her watch, and 
found it was time to break up her aſſembly for 


that night; and though the children, delighted 


with her tory, were not atall ſleepy, ſhe * 
proper to ſend them to bed. 

The next day Caroline and Pulcheria begged 
Victoire to learn them to ſpin, that they might 
be able to make nets, and catch all the butter- 
flies of Champcery as ſoon as April came; Cz- 
far, on his part was bufy in his enquiries how 
to make glaſs-boxes at the leaſt expence poſſible, 


and his man Morel ſoon gave him ſufficient in- 


ſtructions for that purpoſe. The Abbe made 
him a preſent of the Spedtacle de la Nature, 12 
it was their afternoon's employment uſuall 


read that work. But theſe amuſements, di — 


2 their deſire to know the end of Delphine's 
2 wherefore on the third evening, Madame 
lẽmire thus continued: 


Delphine being alone with Catau, and with- 


out her play-things thought it beſt to drive 
away her ſpleen, by n. in the book Henri- 
etta had given her. She = over the leaves at 
firſt with a good deal of indifference, reading 
only here and there. As ſhe read on, ſhe began 
to take pleaſure in what ſhe read, and was furs 
prized to find, that reading could make time 


paſs away more N y than moſt other amuſe- 


| While 


* 
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While ſhe was reflecting on: this diſcovery 
ſhe heard ſome one knock at the door of the cow- 
Houſe. Catau got up to open it, and. Delphine 
{aw an old country-woman, led by a young girl 


.* of. fifteen or ſixteen, who aſked her if ſhe was 


_ Miſs Steinhauflen. No, ſaid Delphine, I am 
not her, but I expect ſhe will be here preſently. 
The old woman then begged ſhe might be per- 
mitted to ſtay for her, for, ſays ſhe, 1 muſt fee 
her. Delphine now. perceived the old woman 
Was blind, and aſked-if ſhe came to take advice 
from Doctor Steinhauſſen. Truly, young lady, 
fard ſhe, I be not come of my own head, for it 
was Miſs Steinhauſſen that kindly ſent to ſeek 
me.—Why, faid Delphine ? The good woman 
anſwered this queſtion, by telling her ſhe lived 
__ at Franconville, had been blind three years, 
and that the thing which fretted her moſt, was, 
that her — 2 Agatha, the pretty 

young girl who conducted her, was beloved by 
a rich farmer, of the village where Henrietta 
came from; but that ſhe refuſed to marry him, 
becauſe he ſhould then have a family to manage, 

and could not take proper care of her poor blind 
grandmother ;: ſhe could not then aſſiſt her prat- 
tle to her, and lead her about; and that ſhe 
would not conſent to leave her to the care of a 
Indeed, faid Agatha, I ſhould be a very bad 
girl if I was to do, ſo; for you know, grand- 


mother, I loft my father and mother when I was 
Quite young, and you have taken care of me and 
brought me up ever ſince.— And ſo this deat 
child, reſumed the old woman, won't lenve me; 
ſo Miſs Henrietta knows the whole ſtory, and 


- ſhe has been ſo kind to ſend for me in a _ 
that 


o 
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that her papa may try if he can do me any good; 
and J am told, he has brought abundance of folks 


to their eye - ſight again, that were all as blind as 
Henrietta came ſoon after; ſhe kiſſed them 
both with the molt lively affection, and aſked them 


many queſtions, in a manner that ſhewed the was 


intereſted in their welfare, and liſtened with con- 
cern to their anſwers. - Then taking the old 
woman by the hand, ſhe ſaid, come, come to my 
papa; he is juſt returned from Paris; let us con» 
ſult him, let us hear what he ſays. 13 

In ſaying this, ſhe obliged the old woman to 
lean on her ſhoulder, and taking the young one 
in her other hand, went towards the houſe. 

This ſcene made a ſtrong impreſſion on Del- 
phine; Henrietta had never appeared ſo amiable 
before ; ſhe recollected every queſtion ſhe had 
put, and the concern viſible in her countenange 
at their anſwers. The remembrance. painted 
Henrietta in the moſt charming colours, aug- 


mented her love of her, and inſpired her with a 


more lively wiſh to reſemble her than ſhe had 


ever felt before. 


Henrietta returned in about a quarter of an 


hour, in a tranſport of joy. How happy I am, 
ſaid ſhe to Delphine, that I had the thought to 


bring the good woman here ! my father is certain 
he can reſtore ,her to ſight : he will perform the 
operation of the cataract upon her in eight days, 
and has conſented, at my requeſt, to lodge and 
board her till ſhe. is cured. Imagine how happy 
I ſhall be! when ſhe is no longer blind; her 


8 will marry the rich farmer, for 


* 
a 


won't want her affiſtance then; and the pie- 


ty and affection of Agatha will not deprive: her 


0 
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of a good eſtabliſhment, which ſhe might never 
find again. Ah! my dear Henrietta, faid Del- 
phine, I ſee how happy you are, and how much 
you merit fo to be! . 
The entrance of the doctor and Madam Stein- 
hauſſen interrupted their converſation. The 
doctor, as uſual, queſtioned his patient concern- 
ing her ſtate of body, who anſwered ſhe was 
much better. I am a little tired it is true, ſaid 
Delphine, becauſe I have ran a good deal to day, 
but it does not make me ſo uneaſy as I uſed to 
be at Paris, after having been at the ball or the 
opera. I am not at all ſurprized at that, an- 
ſwered the doctor, the · curvets you take about 
Paris engender fevers; but in the country they 
,produce a good appetite, ſound ſleep, and thoſe 
ſtreaks of wholeſome red, which you ſee in the 
cheeks of Henrietta. The doctor then, after 


ling her pulſe, deſired ſhe might continue the 


ſame regimen till further orders. 
Delphine received a letter that afternoon from 
her mamma, which ſhe ſhewed to Henrietta, 
Who immediately ran for pen, ink, and paper. 
Here, faid ſhe, my dear Delphine, here are the 
materials to anſwer your mamma ; but inſtead of 
taking them, Delphine hung down her head and 
bluſhed— Alas, ſaid ſhe, I can't write What 
not at all? faid Henrietta; I write a tolerable 
large hand. Henrietta perceived the humiliation 
of Delphine, and was ſorry. One can't indeed 
be aſtoniſhed conſidering your ill ſtate of health, 
that. you are ng ee in your edu- 
cation, ſaid ſhe, but it is now time to recover 
what you have loſt—I ſhall be glad ſo to do, 
ſaid Delphine; and if any body now would learn 
me to write, I My writing is not very bad, ing 
* | „ terrupted 


» 
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terrupted Henrietta, and if you will permit me, 
1 will be your miſtreſs. Delphine anſwered her, 
by flinging her arms about her neck and kiffing 
her; and it was agreed their leſſons ſhould com- 
mence the next day, 25 
Delphine now began to bluſh at her exceſſive 
ignorance. She loved and admired Henrietta, 
who took advantage of the aſcendancy ſhe had 
required over her to make her induſtrious, and 
willing to learn; ſetting her, at the ſame time, 
ſuch an excellent example, and being herſelf ſo 
evidently happy, that Delphine could not reſiſt 
the deſire ſhe had to imitate her. She found 
likewiſe in her converſation, as well as in that 
of Madam Steinhauſſen, ſomething which be- 
came every day more and more agreeable. 
Sometimes the latter would 'diſcourſe with her 
on botany or mineralogy, and at others 
would elt ſome a ms A. or trait of 
hiſtory z then again The would ſpeak of Ger- 
many, its uſeful inſtitutions, and the curioſi- 
ties to be ſeen at Vienna; of the magnificent 
collection of pictures at Dreſden and Puſſel- 
dorf; of ſuperb gardens; and, among others, 
of thoſe at Newaldeck, at Ornback, in Au- 
ſtria, and at Swetſingua, four leagues from Man- 
heim, in which were delightful baths, fine ruins 
of e COTS a beautiful vemple of 
Apollo, a grand moſque, and a great quanti 
of exotics Sn” ſcarce trees. Shs deſcribed 8 : 
her the charming gardens of Reinſberg, in-Pruſ- 
ſia, and the Temple of Friendſhip in the gar- 
dens of Sans-Souci. This monument, ſaid 
is of marble, and contains the mauſoleum of 
the Margraveſs of Bareith, the King's fiſter. 
4 It is ſupported by magnificent columns, on 
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which are engraved the names of the moſt rever- 
ed and celebrated friends of antiquity ; ſuch as 
Theſeus and Pirithous, P ylades and Oreſtes, 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, Cicero and Atticus, 
&c. heroes moſt worthy of living in the memories 


of man, fince they poſſeſſed both fortitude and 
feeling, and owed<lir happineſs, glory, and re- 


— to the charms of of; Mime and Friend- 


Hip. 

Del phine n to theſe paris fu wich the 
moſt — attention, and ſoon felt a real at- 
tachment to Madam Steinhauſſen. She began to 


_ Feel the value of ſuch inſtructions, and to deſire 


Her to communicate them. She obeyed her 


commands without an effort, had a ſtrong wiſh 


to oblige her; and felt the moſt; lively — 
tion when ſhe ann n mark of her e | 


| dation. | WF; :2 ' by 


Wi 1 ee, and Delphine — 
-with pleaſure the day approach, when the opera- 
tion was to be performed on the good old woman. 
The rich farmer, whoſe name vas Simon, mere 
than ever in love with Agatha, came to deſire 

adam Steinhauſſen and Henrietta to intercede 
fob him with her. Her refuſal, which had proved 


ſo well her affection for her - grandmother, made 
her ſtill dearer to the heart of Simon. Madam 


Steinhauſſen accordingly ſpoke to her on the ſub- 


ject, and the confeſſed Sir had a very great een 


* Mr. Simon. 

Nevertheleſs 1 hope, aid N that the 
not conſent to dave. him, if her grandmamma 
hot recover her ſight. You hape ſo, my dear, 


ſenſations by your own ?—Ob no, mamma, ſaid 


A 1 if Thad L ſhould baye n artein. — 
9 7 The 
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The Baronneſs held out her hand to Pulcheria, 
and ſhe ran, leaped to her boſom, and kifſed. her, 
as ſhe afterwards did her mamma. $ 
After a ſhort ſilence Madame de Clemire con- 
tinued her tale, E 
Agatha, ſaid ſhe, gave her promiſe to marry Si- 
mon, if the doctor reſtored her grandmother to 
ſight, on condition that he would let the g 
woman have an apartment in his houſe. Simon 
gladly conſented; and full. of affection for Aga- 
tha, floating between hope and fear for the ſuc- 
ceſs of the operation, waited, with anxiety for 
the day of trial. r TOES 
The intereſting moment at length arrived, and 
Delphine obtained permiſſion to be preſent. Hen - 
rietta about noon conducted the patient into the 
doctor's apartment, who, penetrated with grati - 
tude to her young protectreſs, thanked her in the 
moſt heart - felt and expreflive terms, at the ſame 
ti. ne claſping her hand and ſaying, that if it foul” 
pleaſe God to grant her the light of heaven once 
again, ſhe ſhould take almoſt as much delight in 
looking upon her, as ig. once more beholding her 
dear Agatha. | 8 . 
The doctor now eommanded ſilence, and plac- 


ed her in the arm chair; the poor old woman 
begged ſhe might have Agatha on one ſide of 
her, and Henrietta on the other. Simon, the: 
young farmer, ſtood oppoſite, pale and tremhling, 

and Agatha, with her eyes hid in her apron. 
preſſed her grandmother's hand to her lips, and 
bathed: it with her tears. Madam Steinhauſſen 
and Delphine ſat at ſome little diſtance, con- 
templating this intereſting picture with tender- 
neſs and anxiety. | — 
„ + Tue. "Y 
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The operation now began, and the 
woman fupported the pain with fortitude. The 
. doctor, ſlow and careful in every touch, at laſt 
4 exclaimed it's over! it's done - And inftant- 
4 ly the poor old creature cried out, Good God 
Þþ is it poſſible! am I no longer blind? Aga- 
tha, my child, my dear good girl, do I ſee thee 
— — And Miſs Henrietta, who, where 
IS Me | 

Agatha melted into tears, threw herſelf about 
her neck; Henrietta tranſported ran to embrace 

der, and the farmer, half wild, felt upon his 
knees before Agatha, crying out, ſhe is mine, 
ſhe is mine. Delpbine could hardly ſupport 
this ſcene; ſhe roſe, ſhe. ran to her 1 
and by ber tears, in part ex preſſed the ſentiments 
of tenderneſs and affection, with which her heart | 
overfiowed. 

I am: almoſt ſure, ſaid Czfar weeping, that 
Delphine will henceforward de nearly as er as 
even Henrietta herſelf. 

Tou are not Yeceived my dear, faid his mam- 
ma; Delphine was at laſt convinced that birth, 
els, and toys, do not give content ; and that 
if the eh be happy, ſhe muſt be benevolent 
and good. A witneſs of the pure ſatisfaftion 
which Henrietta enjoyed, of the lively gratitude 
= of the good old woman, of the happineſs of Simon. 
= and Agatha, and reading in the eyes of the doc- 
1 tor hed Madam Steinhauſſen the pleaſure they. 
felt in poſſefling a child ſo worthy. of their vir- 
tues, Delphine almoſt envied the lot of Henriet- 
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When theſe firſt effuſions of the heart were 
over, the doctor deſired the grandmother to fix a 
day for the marriage of Agatha and Simon; and 
it was agreed, it ſhould take place in ſomething 

leſs than three weeks. The doctor and Madam 
Steinhauſſen undertook to furniſh the bride 


clothes, and Henrietta begged permiſſion to offen 


ker a fine piece of chintz pattern cotton, which 
her mamma had given her the night before. 
All day long Delphine heard nothing but the 
praiſes of Henrietta; the old woman called 
her „ her heavenly protectreſs;F and when ſhe 
thanked the doctor, ſhe never failed to add, 
« But it is to Miſs Henrietta I owe all ! it was 
«© ſhe that found me out! that brought me 
« hither ! that had me kept in the houſe ! ſhe 
<« ſeeks out the wretched and the ſick, ſhe finds 
„comfort for them, ſhe makes them happy 
Agatha, in the mean while, was kiſſing Hen- 
rietta's hand; Simon durſt not ſpeak, but lifted . 
up his hands and eyes to heaven, and his looks 
ſufficiently expreſſed the emotions of his heart; 
the domeſtics all bleſſed and praiſed their young 


miſtrefs, and related a thouſand other traits of 
her benevolence; and the doctor and Madam 
Steinhauſſen mutually felicitated each other, 


_ > by God thanks for ſending them ſuch a 
child. 3 | 2 

| Henrietta received theſe praiſes with as much 
© modeſty as feeling, and returned them all to her 


mamma: without you, ſaid ſhe, your maternal 
love, your tender watchfulneſs, your precious 


.. inſtructions, I ſhould never have enjoyed the 
" happineſs 1 do! Oh, my mamma! continue to 

correct the defects which yet I feel I have, that 
ak n DEG 0 I may | 


7 
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I'may be more worthy of you, and give you a 
fill greater — — appineſs. ai 
Delphine liſtened not in vain to ſuch conver- 
fnations. At night, when alone with Madam 
Steinhauſſen, ſhe fell on her knees, and with a 
look of expreflive tenderneſs, ſaid,— How, dear 
madam, have you been able hitherto to ſupport 
the company of a child fo different from your 
Henrietta? Have I not appeared odious? 1 am 
ſure I have! | | 
To be ſenſible of our errors, replied Madam 
Steinhauſſen, is the beſt fign of amendment; be- 
ſides ou have, for ſome time paſt, conducted 
- yourſelf infinitely better: every body remarks. 
and applauds this excellent change in your beha- 
viour. And yet, alas! faid Delphine, how 
infinitely diſtant am I from Henrietta! It was 
but yeſterday that I was ſo far overcome by im- 
patience and pettiſhneſs, as to make you two. or 
three times lift up your eyes with pity and-afto- 
niſhment. Nay, this very day I was ſnappiſh. 
with Marianne, and going to ſcold Catau. Nei- 
ther have I yet had the juſtice to aſk pardon: of. 
Catau, for the degrading blow I had the misfor- 
tune to give her; and yet how good ſhe is to me 
how patient! Poor Catau |! Is it poſſible that I 
-  eould ſtrike her! Let me beſeech you, madam, 
to call her, that ſhe may know how ſincerely 1 
_ repent my raſhneſs. C1 rt 3 
Madam Steinhauſſen called, and the obedient -— 
Catau inſtantly came. Delphine approached her 
in a ſupplicating poſture, begging, in the moſt . 
tender and expreſſive terms, ſhe would forgive 
the injury ſhe had done her; and intreating, 
with a manner that gave a charm to her words, 
ſhe” might be permitted to kiſs the cheek —_— 5 
| had 


* | 
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had ſo unjuſtly aſſaulted. Madam Steinbaufſen, 
at her deſire, interpreted what ſhe ſaid to Catan; 
who, with a heart overflowing with affection 
and reſpect, durſt not advance; but Delphine 
beheld her e eyes, and, in a ſympathetic 
tranſport, leaped upon her neck, and kiſſed her 
with inexpreſſible delight. She felt the tranſ- 


port of repairing an injury. Catau departed, 


with the tears trickling down her cheeks, and 
ſaid, in German, that Delphine was a charming 
little girl. | | 1 dag 
As ſoon as Catau was gone, Delphine went to 
her drawer, and took a pretty piece of linen, 
which ſhewing to Madam Steinhauſſen, ſhe ſaid, 
Look, madam, what I deſign as a preſent to Ca- 
tau. And why, ſaid ſhe, did you not give it 
her now 0 [ 
not do ſo ; ſhe might have thought I wanted to 
pay her for ſlapping her face, which would have 


been a freſh cauſe of offence inſtead of pleaſure ;. 


for you know, madam, money cannot give ſa- 
tisfaction for injurious treatment; and how 
could her heart have pardoned me if it had been 
purchaſed ? You are very right, ſaid Madam 
Steinhauſſen; this is true delicacy ; ſuch ſenti- 

ments ennoble generoſity, and will give a charm 
to all your actions. e 
In the midſt of this converſation a courier ar- 
rived from Meliſſa, with a letter to her daughter, 
in which ſhe intreated Delphine to aſk freely 
whatever ſhe wiſhed ; and deſired to know what 
kind of toys ſhe ſhould ſend to give her pleaſure. 

Delphine read the letter, and ſighed ; and after 
remaining a moment thoughtful, begged of Ma- 
dam Steinhauſſen to write as follows, while ſhe 


« ] think 


replied. Delphine, I would 
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I thank you kindly, my dear mamma, for 
<< your goodneſs to me, but I do not love toys ſo 
* much as I uſed to do; and, ſince you com- 
% mand me, I will tell you what at preſent will 
«x give me moſt pleaſure, We have a very good, 
« but poor old woman here; it is true, her 
<« prand-daughter is to be married to a rich far- 
% mer; but as the huſband has all the money, 
« perhaps he won't like to give her ſo much as 
«© her grand-daughter wiſhes, at leaſt I fear ſo ; 
„ and yet, mamma, I ſhould wiſh the old wo- 
% man might want for nothing. I love her, 
mamma, not only becauſe ſhe is good, but be- 
« cauſe ſhe is a mother; and I think I ſhould 
« always give more freely to a woman who is a 


1 «© mother, than to one who is not. Madam 
Steinhauſſen ſays, fifty crowns a year would 


<< make her quite happy; let me beg of you, m 
«« dear mamma, inſtead of the toys you are ſo 
good to offer me, to ſend me a penſion of fift 
« crowns a year for this good old woman. i 
« ſhould be glad too, to preſent her with a piece 


- © of cotton, to make her a new gown for her 


« child's wedding. God bleſs you, my dear 


„ mamma; I get better and better every day. 


„ Madam Steinhauſſen is very eos to me, and 
« I ſhould be entirely happy if I was not depri- 


4 ved of the pleaſure of ſeeing my dear mamma; 


<< her picture, however, is neyer off my arm; I 


always kiſs it, and bid it good night and 


„ morning, though I am often ſad. to think, I 

„ am only five leagues from my mamma, and 
« can't ſee her: if it was not for that I ſhould be 
« quite enchanted here, for the country is ſo 
« pleaſant ! and they ſay we ſhall have fine 
* cherries this — caſe, mamma, to tell 
* * 14 my 
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my nurſe, that I am bringing up a fine young 
*« ſtarling for her, for all ſhe told Madam Stein- 
© hauflen, ſhe was ſure I had pinched Miſs Stein- 
„ hauſſen, before this, above twenty times. She ſays 
te ſo in her letter, and I am ſorry I have deſerved 
te ſuch a character; but one muſt be wicked in- 
„ deed, could one pinch Henrietta, Oh, mam- 
* ma, if you knew her ! She is ſo good! How- 
dc ever, I hope I ſhall never pinch any-body 
again. Good bye, my dear, beſt mamma; 
te my heart at this moment kifles you. 
5 | ; DeLeniNng.” 
The next day Delphine received a kind an- 
ſwer, and inſtead of fifty crowns a year, a hun- 
dred, along with the uf for a new gown for her 
pod old penſioner; which, in a tranſport of 
joy, ſhe inftantly carried to her, which bene- 
faction completed her happineſs. Her and Aga- 
tha's thanks, the praiſes of Madam Steinhauſſen, 
and the tender careſſes of Henrietta, gave a ſen- 
ſation to Delphine, which, till that moment, 
ſhe had never known. 3 
In the evening, Delphine aſked Madam Steig 
hauſſen, how much ſhe thought it coſt her ma 
ma to make her that preſent? Who replica” 
That as it was an annuity for ſo old a perſon, ſhe” 
did not ſuppoſe it would come to a 
crowns, A thouſand crowns |! ſaid Delphine; 
and can one give food and raiment fogife-toage 
for a thouſand crowns ? for a ſum Which 
pompoon of diamonds came to It is 
faid Madam Steinhauſſen ; and does yal 


may reſcue from miſery a poor wretch that ſtarves 
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e how any body 
ſuch things. 1 
hate this ugly pompoon, ſo dear, fo heavy, and 
ſo inconvenient! 5 od 

Iwo days after this, Simon and Agatha were 
married. The wedding was kept at Madam 


for bread, I ſcarcely can cond 
e 


Steinbauſſen's; tables were ſpread in the or- 


chard, under the huge ſhade of the yalnut- trees 
diſperſed here and there over the green ſwerd, 
enamelled with daiſies and cowſlips, and banks 
of primroſes and violets. The neighbouring 
eafants were invited, and Madam Steinhauſſen 
erſelf did the honours of the bride-table. 
After dinner they danced. upon the lawn till 
night, and Delphine, who highly partook of the 


- univerſal gaiety, ſaid to Madam Steinhauſſen 
The balls of Paris never gave me much pleaſure, 


but at preſent I ſhould think them inſupportable. 
AI: is certain, anſwered ſhe, that true pleaſure 
is beſt known in the country, which, when we 


- have once taſted, thoſe of the town become in- 


fipid, tireſome, and tumultuous. 


ln the month of July, Delphine found the 
==nuntry ftill more delightful : ſhe frequently took 
gong walks in the fields, and ſometimes by moon» 


\ 


Madam Steinhauſſen and Henrietta; 
and as ſheE by this took pleaſure in being employ- 
ed, ſhe was no longer ſenſible of the weariſome 
anxieties ofindolence. She red, ſhe writ, ſhe work- 


el, and learnt of Henrietta to draw and preſerve 


herbs, who alſo thought her their names. The 
packetamoney which her mamma ſent her every 
menth, the ſpent in relieving diſtreſs wherever 
ſhe met with it. Adored by every body, and ſatis- 


fied with herſelf, aach day added to her happineſs 


no logger was her countenance clouded, Cor 
_— rol 
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robbed of its natural beauty, by that air of un- 
happineſs it formerly wore ; hereyes becamebright 
and animated ; her cheeks had a glow of freſh- 
neſs ; ſhe could walk, run, jump, and acquired 
more grace and agility in four months, than all 
the dancing-maſters of Paris had to bequeath. 
In the beginning of the month of Auguſt, the 
doctor thought proper to let her quit. the cow- 
10uſe, and ſhe was removed into a neat little 
chamber, which had been fitted up on purpoſe for 
her.” This was a moſt agreeable change to her; 
the cleanneſs of every thing around her, the 
convenience of the furniture, and the beautiful 
proſpect of the valley towards which her window 
opened, were enchanting. SEED 
Be pleaſed to tell me, ſaid Delphine to Ma- 
dam Steinhauſſen, why this little chamber is ſo 


pleaſant ; and why the one I had at Paris, thaugh 


ng" rate and finer, had often the contrary * 
There are many reaſons, replied Madam Stein- 
hauſſen; your chamber at Paris looked into a 
little dull garden, ſurrounded with high walls; 
| befides, when you came hither, you were on 
acquainted with-falſe pleaſures, ſuch only as vas 
nity, folly, and faſhion ſeek ; as theſe are but ima» 
ginary. _ ſoon fatigue; you were therefore 
cloyed and ifguſted with them, and as you bad 
no knowledge of true pleaſure, were devoured by 
ſpleen. Such was your unfortunate ſituation. 
You had lived in too great abundance, to make a 
proper eſtimate of the conveniencies and allure- 
ments which fimple independence can procure; 
and having nothing to deſire, you had nothing ta 
enjoy. Things the moſt pleaſant become taſteleſs, 
And even tireſome, if we uſe them not with mo- 
A deration; 


— 


# 
* 
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_ deration; or if we acquire them with too little 
trouble; as a wy common inftance may prove. 
Thus, you love flowers, and eſpecially the vio- 
let: Yet why do you, and moſt young perſons, 
prefer that flower to others ? I will tell you ; be- 
= uauſe it is leſs common than the primroſe or the 
= cowllip; becauſe its head is hid beneath its leaves, 
£ and you muſt ſearch for it ere you poſſeſs it. 
Were it profuſely ſcattered over the meadows, 
were it always ſpringing beneath your feet, you 
would it no more than the daiſy or the 
very graſs. The productions of art, are beyond a 
douht inferior to thoſe of nature, conſequently 
we are ſooner tired of them; and yet they have 
their atWaCtion, and can give pleaſure, though 
— only to thoſe who uſe them. with moderation. 
Were you to fill your apartments with china on- 
SR ly, you would preſently find china diſguſting ; 
= and were you to go every night to the theatre, 
the theatre would not long have any charms for 

pou: if you eat too often, or pamper your appe- 
tite too much with niceties, eating, though ſo 
natural and heceſſary, will ſoon be no pleaſure. 
It is the ſame in every inſtance ; the abuſe of 
pleaſure is its deſtruction, and thoſe who ſatiate 
defire extinguiſh it. Remember therefore, that 
ſuperfluity and exceſs, far from contributing to, 
- exterminate happineſs : remember that luxury 
dazzles none but fools, and does not produce one 
real delight; for nothing is more troubleſome than 
— 4 Diamond ear- rings tear the ears, 
embro 


idexed robes fatigue the wearer ; jewels, 
and all the.paraphernalia of dreſs, ſubje&t us to 

a thouſand uneaſy ſenſations and trifling deco- 
rums; it is matter of grief to tear your point lap- 
pets, or break a ſuperb ſnuff-box. Had you worn 


- 
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yeſterday a Mechlin apron,' you would not have 
gathered ſo many wild roſes among the buſhes 
and thorns, where you left a part of your freck; 
neither would you, perhaps, have been ſo chear- 
ful and ſo well contented with your walk. Mag- 
nificence in furniture is equally inconvenient; 
for my own part, I would rather everlaſtingly in- 
habit the very cow-houſe, than thoſe brilliant 
apartments where one is obliged to ſtep and fit 
| down with precaution, leſt one ſhould break an 
impannelled Jooking-glaſs, or overſet a table co- 
vered over with porcelain. How do I pity they 
people, who are thus the ſlaves of their ric 
the vanity which miſleads them, were it well di- 
reed, might eaſily procure them the reſpect they 
ſeek 3 inſtead of pomp, only let them employ 
their wealth to do good, and the effect will pre- 
ſently be ſeen. 3 
They would without doubt, ſaid Delphine, be 
more generally eſteemed, but is it not in other 
reſpects their intereſts? Is there any pleaſure 
equal to that of doing good? And can there exiſt 
- heart inſenſible to the miſeries of others ? | 
 Such.inhuman inſenſibility, anſwered Madam 
Steinhauſſen, is certainly not in nature; but by 
indulging our imaginary wants, and by habitu- 
ally — ing our money in ſuperfluous trifles, 
our minds are narrowed, our hearts become void 
of pity, and at length corrupt. 
Never, ſaid Delphine, be my fortune one day 
What it will, never, I hope, ſhall wealth corrupt 
my heart. I hope I ſhall ſet bounds; to my 
wiſhes, by the remembrance of the laſſitude I once 
felt in the midſt of abundance ; that 1 ſhall call 
to mind how I was obliged to paſs four months 
ue of a 


ſmall 
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ſmall part of the good things which were heaped 
upon me; and above all, that I ſhall never, ne- 
ver forget there are many, many thouſand poor 
unfortunate creatures always in exiſtence, whom 
it is the higheſt of all delights to relieve. | 
This converſation finiſhed with the moſt grate- 
ful thanks of Delphine to Madam Steinhauſſen, 
who had in fact full right to her eternal gratitude, 
ſince it was ſhe who had learnt her to reaſon, to 
—8 , 5-5 TD DTT Bee 
Delphine remained two months longer with 
the doctor; in which time her character became 
more perfect, and her health thoroughly fortified. 
Athit, towards the beginning of October, ſhe 
4 again enjoyed the happineſs of ſeeing her mam- 
1 ma. Meliſſa received her to her arms with tran- 
ſport, though ſhe could ſcarcely recollect her; 
ſhe was grown exceedingly. both in height and 
plumpneis, and a lively and animated freſnneſs 
was ſpread over her cheeks. Her mamma, in the 
exceſs of her joy, gazed at her, preſſed her to 
her boſom, kiſſed her, and endeavoured to ſpeak, 
but could not give vent to her feelings, till they 
burſt forth in'a flood of tears. 
Madam Steinhauſſen, for a while, enjoyed in 
ſilence a ſight ſo pleaſing; at laſt, turning to 
Meliſſa, ſhe ſaid, — You gave her to me, madam, 
dying; I return her to you in the full force of 
= health; and what is ſtill far better, I return her 
= good, gentle, and rational; with an equal tem- 
per, and a feeling heart, worthy of her fortune, 
and capable of making vou, herſelf, and every- 
body happy. She yet, however, is young, and 
ſo liable to relapſe; if not properly treated, that 
much muſt depend upon yourſelf, madam. If 
you would prevent ſuch fearful - conſequences, : 
- 3 - | 7 you 
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you will do well to ſee that ſhe follows the in- 
ſtructions contained in this paper: they are. not 
rigorous, but they are neceſſary.—— She ſhall, 
ſhe will follow them, replied Meliſſa: be pleaſ- 
ed to give them to me, "madam, At theſe 
words ſhe took the paper Madam Steinhauflen 
preſented her, and read aloud what follows? 


OxDpEess of Dr. STEINHAUSSEN, to be obſery-, 
ed. by DELPHINE:” "7 


She muſt live fix months of the year in the 
« country. When at Paris, ſhe muſt go but 
<< ſeldom to public places. She muſt walk of- 
« ten, as well in winter as in ſummer. Sbe 
„ muſt eat nothing but bread for breakfaſt, and 
«© between meals, except when fruits are in ſea- 
© fon. Her dreſs muſt be ſimple, light, and 


© commodious. | 


«© To preſerve her from idleneſs and its con- . 


<< ſequences, proper, amuſing, and inſtructive 
«© books muſt be given her, nor muſt ſhe be at 
all indulged in indolence ; and ſhould ſhe, by 
„ chance, find herſelf melancholy, or diſſatiſ - 
4 fied, ſhe muſt be put in remembrance of the 
<« hiſtory of Agatha, and the benevolent action 
„ ſhe did in placing her good old grandmother 
«© above want. If this regimen, and theſe rules, 
are duly obſerved, Miſs Delphine will un- 
„ doubtedly preſerve the health, chearfulnęſs, 
* and content ſhe at preſent enjoys... 
Meliſſa highly approved the preſcription he 
had read, promiſed to follow it exactly, and teſ-- 
tied the moſt lively ſenſe of gratitude to Ma- 
dam Steinhauſſen. The next ſpring ſhe pur-: 
chaſed a feat in the valley of Montmorenci, and 
the neighbourhood of the doctor, and Delphine, 
— 
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ever preſerved the gratitude and reſpect due to 
Madam Steinhauſſen, as well as a moſt tender 
and inviolable friendſhip for Henrietta. Her 
Kees ſoon became charming, ſnhe acquired know- 


and underſtanding ; ſhe was rational, mild, 


+ +. hr and admired and beloved b all who 


knew ler. Meliſſa found her a hu worthy 
of her, and they live in mutual happineſs -and 
connubial love. . | | | 

And ſo the hiſtory is finiſhed-! cried Pulche- 
_ ria, as Madame de 

What a pity? 

If Meliſſa, ſaid Caroline, had” been as rea- 
ſonable as Madam Steinhauſſen, poor Delphine 
would never have been ſo idle, rude, and capri- 


- cious. What a happineſs it is to have a good 


mamma! Caroline, as ſhe pronounced theſe 


words, tenderly Lifled the hand of Madame de- 


*Clemire. 


I would not interrupt you, faid Pulcheria, 
*%ben you. were at ſo intereſting a part of the 
Rory ; but pray, mamma, what is that diſeaſe of 

which is called a catarat?——lIt is a 
diſorder, replied ſhe, which occaſions blindneſs 


When it attacks both eyes (6). 


As ſhe ſaid this, Madame de Clemire roſe it 
was later than ordinary, though the children had 
found the evening very ſhort ; they wentto bed 
with regret, and dreamt” all night of nothing | 


but Delphine. 
- In the morning Morel told Cæſar he had made a 


calculation of the expence, which his glaſs- boxes 
and other materials for the breeding of butterflies, 
would coſt, and found the whole would come to 


ſeven or eight guineas.— Ay! ſaid Cæſar, this is 
nary. dear diverſion : I think I can amuſe myſelf 


” 4 


lemire ceaſed to ſprak—— 


at 
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at a much cheaper rate. I will go and try to 
wean my ſiſters from this wchiumm. 
Cæſar was not long in finding them. I am | 
come, ſiſters, ſaid he to give you an rene > 
of proving to our mamma, that ſhe has not loſt 
her labour in relating the wand; of Delphine to 
us. Are you, brother? Yes; and that we 
have profited by the diſcourſes of Madam Stein- 
hauſſen. You remember ſhe told Delphine, peo- 
ple ſhould not indulge their imaginary wants, or 
ſpend their money in ſuperfluous triſſes. Oh 
yes, es; I remember it——And ſo do I :— 
ell, our glaſs-boxes and nick-nacks for our 
butterflies will coft ſeven or eight guineas—— 
Eight guineas |! Ves; with that ſum now we 
may do ſome charitable action. Can we give 
any body a penſion with eight guineas?——No; 
not worth accepting; but the eight guineas may 
relieve ſome family in diſtreſs, Then Im 
ſure we'll give up the butterflies . But if I had 
known that, I would not have taken ſo much 
pains to Jearn to make nets—— Qh never mind, 
we ſhall have amuſements enough —— We will 
do as Henrietta uſed to do; dry flowers and herbs, 
and learn botany, and ſtudy agriculture, and - 
Yes, and we'll aſk mamma for money to give 
the poor—— Mamma though is not ſo rich as 
Meliſſa: ſhe is come here you know to ſave, but 
then ſhe is very charitable to the poor notwith- 
ſtanding. W'e muſt find out ſome poor old: 
woman, very good, and if we could find a poor 
blind old woman how. happy we ſhould be 
Yes; we would ſend ſor a ſurgeon from Autun, 
to perform the operation of the cataradt Oh 
that we would —— But we muſt take care though, 
that Sur play-things and diverſions do 1. t coſt: 
vol. 1. Ds much 
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much money you know ;-for mamma'is not able 
— us money for ſuch things, and for cata- 
acts too No; we cannot have every thing. 
After holding this little council, the children 
ran to acquaint their mamma with the reſolutions 
they had come to, who kiſſed them with a ma- 
ternal tenderneſs, and highly praiſed the goodneſs 
of their hearts. Always preſerve ſuch ſenti- 
ments, my dear children, ſaid ſhe, and you will 
make both me and yourſelves happy; and as a 
reward for your preſent vittue, I promiſe to ſeek. 
for ſome proper occaſion of expending the eight 
ineas as you deſire, EW Se b99 
Ah but mamma, ſaid Pulcheria, will you tell 
us a ſtory too every night, inftead of one now 
and then, as you promiſed us at firſt. I will, 
anſwered Madame de Clemire, on condition you 
do nothing to diſoblige me, or rather I will make 
«this agreement with you all. Whoever be- 
haves improperly in the day, ſhall be excluded 
from our company at night. Ah no% mamma, 
but that will be ſo ſevere !—— How h you do 
not hear your brother or ſiſter complain of its 
ſeverity.— Ah mamma, but I have more reaſon 
to be afraid than they; I am not ſo old you 
know, and ſo you know, mamma, you ſhould 
not expect me to be quite ſo good. I have al- 
ways made an allowance — Fes, mamma, I 
- know you are never unjuſt, but I am afraid for 
all that, of oy ſent to bed ſometimes without 


— 


ar went to take a walk the ſame morning 
with the Abbé into the country, and as they 

were paſſing by a cottage, hey Gow a little boy 
beating another much older and tronger than 
himſelf, who was ſatisfied ds. = 
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the blows, without returning them; Cæſar went 
up to them, and aſked the lad who ſuffered the 
other to beat him, if the little one was his bro- 
ther? No, fir, ſaid the young peaſant, he is one 
of our neighbours. He is a ſpiteful. little 
fellow, ſaid Cæſar. And why do you let him 
beat you, without returning his blows ? Oh, fir, 
ſaid the boy, | muſt not beat him, becauſe I am 
the ſtrongeſt. (a). Here is a generous lad, ſaid 
Ceæſar, in a whiſper, to the Abbe: I muſten- 
quire if his parents are poor. What age are you, 
ſaid the Abbe? Eight, fir ;,—And what's 
your name? Auguſtin, fir, at your ſervice. 
—— Have you a father and mother ? Oh yes, 
God be thanked, and a little brother Charley, 
who is only five years old: that is our houſe that 
| you ſee there. | 5 | 
Dear fir, ſaid Cæſar to the Abbe, let us go in. 
- The Abbe was willing, and Auguſtin led them 
to the cottage. The Abbe ſoon fell into conver- 
ation with Madeline, the mother of Auguſtin, 
who told him he was the beſt child in the world 
ſo good humoured and ſo obedient, that he had 
never given her a moment's uneaſlineſs; and 
moreover ſo apt at learning, that the curate of ' 
the pariſh had taken particular pleaſure in teach-_ 
ing him to read. | „ 
n fact, the boy ſpoke aſtoniſhingly well for. 
the child of a peaſant; beſides which, he had a k 
countenance that engaged and prepoſſeſſed everx 
body in his favour. Madeline recoutked many 
wonderful things of him, and ſpoke of his love 
for his little brother Charles; though, added ſhe, _ © 
Charles is often playing him tricks. 


(a) The author of this work had the pleaſurs ta hear 
2 boy of eight years old give that anſwer, E 
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= This converſation ended, after Cæſar had made 
= . Auguſtin promiſe to come to the caſtle and ſee 
* him, and they continued their walk. As ſoon as 
they were alone, Mr. Fremont ſaid to Cæſar, 
Did you perfectly feel the force, the ſublimity 
of this lad's reply? “I muſt not beat him, be- 
« cauſe I am the ſtrongeſt !'——1 think I did, 
fir, replied Cæſar; he had compaſſion on the 
weakneſs of that angry little fellow. Exactly 
: fo, ſaid the Abbe, and in conſideration of his 
"0 weaknefs, excuſed his paſſion and arrogance. 
= Auguſtin, continued Cæſar, acts juſt like our 
* reat dog Turk, that let's mamma's little lap- 

Jo bite him without minding him. This gene- 
roſity, anſwered the Abbe, is ſo natural, that it 

is found among the moſt uncivilized nations, 
and even in the loweſt claſſes. We read in the 
General Hiſtory of Voyages, by M. de la Harpe, 
that you are in greater ſecurity at Malabar, un- 
der the protection of a Nayre child (a), than of 
= the greateſt warriors ; becauſe the robbers in that 
country never attack unarmed travellers, but on 
the contrary pay the greateſt reſpect to old age 
and infancy. Judge then from theſe examples, 

how deſpicable that man muſt be, who is with- 
out a virtue which 1s ſo natural to him that it is 
| poſſeſſed by an untaught child, by animals, and 
_ even by thieves. It is therefore reaſonable that 
baue who abuſes his power by oppreſſing the feeble, 
=. ſhould be held a monſter and aſſaſſin. For, let 
me aſk you, If a man with a drawn ſword attacks 
another who has nothing but a cane for his de- 

- fence, is he not an aſſaffin? 


== (4) Nayre is the tribe of nobles. | 
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Aſſuredly. We ſhould always fightwith equal 
arms. Well then, ſuppoſe you and I ſhould . 
fight with our fiſts, ſhould we be equal? 
Certainly not; your arm is much ſtronger than 
mine. Ay; ſo much that I could kill you, 

without your being able to hurt me; ſhould 1 
not therefore be an aſſaſſin, by uſing my power 
thus againſt a being ſo defenceleſs ? ——Oh yes; 
that needs little proot.——W hat think you then 
of a perſon who enjoys riches and rank, and ſhall 
employ theſe advantages to the oppreſiipgor ruin 
of his inferiors ?—I think ſuch a perſon moſt 
as cowardly as he who fights with another who 
has no means of defence. —If then, when you bes 
come a man, you ſhall treat your wife, your chil- 
_ dren, or your ſervants with inhumanity, you will 
be cowardly and cruel.Oh, fir, I am very ſen- 
- ſible, that if I act thus when I acquire authori- 
* ' I ſhall be both ungenerous and inhuman.— 
W hen, therefore, we give a command, we muſt 
be particularly careful that it is not unjuſt ; we 
muſt make thoſe happy who are in ſubmiſſion to 
our power, or we are tyrants, and nothing can be 
more contemptible than a tyrant. 3 
They continued their walk with ſuch like con- 
verſation, and got back to the caſtle juſt as the 
family was ſitting down to table. There the 
Abbe met a gentleman of the neighbourhood, 
with whom he was unacquainted, and whom 
Madame de Clemire had 'detained to dinner. His - 
name was M. de la Paliniere, his age about fifty= 
five; he was very ordinary, had a carbuneled 
noſe, large eye-brows, wore a dark _bgb-wig, 
that half covered his face, like a night - cap, ſtut- 
tered very much, and was beſides exceedinglx 
abſent, This old gentleman's groteſque figure 
; made. 
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made ſuch an impreflion*tpon Pulcheria, that ſhe 
- could not keep her eyes off him, and he hardly 
ſpoke a word at which ſhe was not ready to bur 
out a laughing. The fear however, of diſpleaſing 
ber mamma, checked her, and during dinner ſhe 
behaved tolerably well. 5 1 

The Abbe diſcovered that M. de la Paliniere 
was a ne and as he roſe from table pro- 
poſed a game. M. Frẽmont, who ſuppoſed him- 
ſelf a ſecond rate player, gave his antagoniſt to un- 
derſtang Mat he was a fr, and conſequently 
M. de la Paliniere very modeſtly demanded the 
caſtle, which was given. The Baronneſs, and 
Madame de Clemire, were ſeated at the other 
end of the apartment to work at their tapeſtry ; 
and Pulcheria had placed herſelf by the fide of 
M. Fremont, that ſhe might be oppoſite M. de 
la Paliniere, we him at her eaſe. 

The game n, the two players appeared 

ually attentive, both were profoundly - ſilent, 
Ss all of a ſudden M. de la Paliniere, with the 
utmoſt tranquillity, ſwept his band acroſs the 
board, and overturned all the men. The Abbe 


began to laugh, ſuppoſing it was abſence of mind. 


D you ſee what you have done, ſaid he? You 
aremiſtaken, Sir, replied the other, you muſt. 
not give me the caſtle, I muſt give it you. Come 
let us begin again. The Abbe appeared a good 
deal ſurpriſed, and Pulcheria laughed aloud. 
Another game was began, and the Abbe was 
obliged to take, and not give the odds, yet not- 
withſtanding bis antagoniſt gave him check-mate 
in ten owes The _ was prone ES. and 
degan fo repeat again and again that his enemy 
= a firſt-rate — while be, on the 4 
ry, ſultathed he was only a ſecond - rate. 6 


During 
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During this debate Pulcheria laughed malici- 
ouſly, and cried out << So then, Mr. Abbe does 
not play ſo well as he always thought he did”. 
which ſhe accompanied with ſeveral impertinent 
mockeries. 5 8 | 4 
Madame, de Clemire continued her employ- 
ment, and ſeemed to take no notice of what pall- 
ed; but as ſoon as M, dela Paliniere was gone 
Pulcheria joined them, and preſently aſked the 
Baronneſs if ſhe would not tell them a ſtory after 
ſupper ? Do not make yourſelf uneaſy about that, 
young lady, ſaid the Baronneſs, for if I do, you 
will not hear it. No! Oh dear ! why fo, 
gzandmamma ?-—— Becauſe little miſſes who 
mock people and are impertinent, are not worthy 
to keep us company. Dear me ! what have 1. 
done? FIR | 1 4 
Fark you, Pulcheria, ſaid Madame de Clemire 
| — Tell me—Suppoſe I ſhould endeavour to vex 
and diſoblige a perſon who was my equal, ſhould 
Ido right? Certainly I ſhould not; on the con- 
trary I ſhould be guilty of rudeneſs and ill be- 
baviour, and every one would be juſtified in ſup- 
poſing I had a bad heart and a weak underſtand- 
ing. But were I to act thus to my ſuperior, a 
erſon whoſe age and experience] ought to revere, 
| I ſhould be ſtill more culpable, and abfolutely 
inexcuſable. Tell me then, whether you have. 
paid that. reſpect which is due to the friend o 
pour pappa and mamma, and the man who has 
devoted himſelf to the education of your brother. 
Were you really good, you would not only re- 
ſpect but love M. rẽmont.— Indeed I do love 
him very much, and reſpect him too, ſaid Puk” 
cheria, weeping. And yet, replied Madame 
de Clemire you have juſt been moeking, and do- 
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ing every thing in your power to hurt his feel- 
ings. Though it were true that he pretended to 
play perfectly well at chefs, and this pretenſion 
was ill founded, does it become you to remark 
this failing ? Is it poſſible that a good heart can 
take pleaſure in the defects of others? Or can 
good ſenſe be malignant? More eſpecially to- 
wards a perſon who merits our love? | 
I own, dear mamma, ſaid Pulcheria, ſobbing, 
I did wrong, but I am ſure, mamma, I did not 
laugh from malice. 7 h 
Indeed, mamma, ſaid Caroline, with the tears 
in her eyes, I was by, and don't think my ſiſter 
meant to vex M. Fremont- 8 
Is that true, interrupted Madame de Clemire, 
bang looking ſtedfaſtly at Caroline — ] s that true 
my child? Can ber ſay you think ſo? 7; 
Caroline bluſhed, hung her head, and ſaid 
nothing. . : ES, 
And ere you ſure, Pulcheria, it was not from 
malice that you laughed? Were not you pleaſed 
at the confuſion in which you ſuppoſed M. Fre- 
mont? Did not you endeavour to increale it ? 
Examine yourſelf well, and anſwer me. | 
I am not capable of telling lies, mamma 
I did—-I— 1 am unworthy to to 
keep your company and liſten to your ſtorics 
2 and tc- — to — to— 
Pulcheria's heart was ready to burſt, 
But you always merit my tenderneſs and for- 
giveneſs, my child, ſaid Madame de Clemire, 
kifing her, when you are ſincere and tell the 


truth. And muſt I be for ever baniſhed from 
your evening meetings, mamma? No- not 
for ever; for eight days only.— Thank you, 


thank vou, my dear dear mamma But I hope 
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my dear mamma has forgiven me — I have; 
becauſe I find your heart is good Indeed, my © 
dear mamma, it was want of thought I be- 
lieve it was, and your preſent Tepentance makes 
me hope you will never do the like again. And 
now come hither, ſaid Madame de Clemire to 
Caroline; I am ſorry, my chilg, I have to re- 
proach you likewiſe, but you ſpoke juſt now 
againſt your conſcience——T own it mamma, but 
The motive I acknowledge deſerves ſome in- 
dulgence, but nothing can ſanctify a lie. Would 
you be juſtified, if to oblige your ſiſter you ſhould 
diſobey a poſitive command I had given you, and 
when J had told you too your diſobedience would 
be a mortal offence ? —— Certainly not mamma 
-And yet you have done much worſe ous 
have diſobeyed God Oh goodneſs 1 is 
very true. The commandments of God forbid 
lying — Beſides, be aſſured, that falſehood is 
never ſucceſsful ; ſooner or later it is diſcovered, 
and brings diſhonour oh its utterer; while truth 
at the ſame time that it obtains eſteem, and be- 
gets confidence, ſerves us moſt at the very criſis 
when we are moſt afraid it ſhould injure us.. 
That reflection is juſt, ſaid the Baronneſs, 
and recalls an anecdote of hiſtory to my mind, 
which proves the aſſertion. 5 
Ah, my dear grandmamma, ſaid Pulcheria, if 
you relate it in the evening I ſhan't hear it; well 
then, ſaid the Baronneſs, I will relate it now. 
Pulcheria jumped up to kiſs her; the Baronneſs. 
took her upon her lap, and, Caroline and Cæſar 
being attentive, ſpoke thus; | * . +1 
Ihe anecdote I am going to relate, is told in 
: the hiſtory of the Arabs by the Abbe Marigny. 
= [| Hegiage was a celebrated Arabian warrior, but 
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=_ - ferocious and cruel. Among a number of pri- 


ſoners whom he had condemned to death, there 
Was one, who, having obtained a moment's audi- 
ence, ſaid “ You ought, Sir, to pardon me, 
ec becauſe one day when Abdarrahman was curſ- 
„ing you, I repreſented to him that he was 
«© wrong, and ever ſince that time I loſt his 
<« friendſhip:” — Hegiage aſked if he had any 
witneſs of his having done this ; and the ſoldier 
mentioned another priſoner, who was likewiſe 
about to ſuffer death. The priſoner was called 
and interrogated, and having confirmed the fact, 
Hegiage granted the firſt his pardon. He then 
aſked the witneſs if he had likewiſe taken his part 
againſt Abdarrahman? but he, ſtill reſpecting 
truth, anſwered no; he did not think it was his 
duty ſo to do. 'Hegiage, notwithſtanding his 
2 was ſtruck with the priſoner's greatneſs 
of ſoul. Well ſaid he, after a moment's pauſe, 
ſuppoſe I were to grant you life and liberty, 
ſhould you ſill be my enemy? No; ſaid the pri- 
ſoner. That is enough, ſaid Hegiage; your bare 
word 1s ſufficient, you have given undoubted 
proof of your love for truth, Go; preſerve the 
life which was leſs dear to you than honcur and 
fncerity: your liberty is the juſt reward of your 
_ virtue. | 3 q 
© Here you ſee my children, continued the Ba- 


.-, -Fonneſs, that truth, as your mamma has ſaid,” 


ſerves us moſt at the very criſis when we are moſt 
afraid it ſhould injure us. Would not you have 
ſuppoſed that it would have redoubled the fury 
olf a man ſo imperious and ſarſguinary? Yet you 
find it ſo beautiful, ſo forcible, that, inſtead of 
weitating, it ſoftens and difarms the very ty= 
tant. SER MEER 
C Beſides, 


> / res 
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Beſides, ſaid Cæſar, when one is known to re- 
ſpe truth, one has no occaſion to ſwear to what 
one has once ſaid——Certainly not; continue@ 
dis mamma, proteſtations to ſuch people are uſe® 
leſs: a fimple affirmation is more perſuaſive than 
A thouſand oaths, from one whoſe fincerity is leſs 
_ eſtabliſhed; as the glorious proof o: eſteem, which 
Xenocrates received from the Athenians, may 
prove. You know I read it to you. None but 
the truly virtuous poſſeſs this great quality; all 
really great men have been renowned for their 
love of truth, as was Ariſtides and the hero E- 
paminondas, who made it a conſtant rule never 
to lie, not even in jeſt, _ D by-? 
Their converſation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of the Abbé, who came to aſk if ame 
de Clemire choſe to ſee the little Auguſtin, who 
was below with his mother. She had heard the 
hiſtory of the morning from Cæſar, and replied 
yes, byall means; they preſently entered, Auguſ- 
tin was careſſed by every body, and Madeleine 
preſented a ſmall baſket of new laid eggs to Ma- 
dame de Clemire. The latter had already en- 4 
quired into the ſituation of this poor family, and _ 
heard that the father was but juſt recovering from 4 
a bed of fickneſs ; ſhe therefore willingly granted, 
at the interceſſion of Cæſar, four guineas out of 
the ſum dedicated to charity, and defired Auguſ- 
tin to come every day and play with Cæſar. 
Auguſtin begged leave to bring his little brother 
Charles ſometimes, becauſe, ſaid he, poor Charley 
will be fo dull if he is always left behind; and, 
after praiſing the boy's fraternal love, they readi- 
ly complicd with his debre. Þ © © 
The evening now approached, and Cæſar and 
Caroline perceiving the unhappineſs" of their. 
1 | younger | 
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younger ſiſter at being excluded from their after 
ſupper ſociety, both determined to beg of their 
— not to relate any hiſtory during the 
Eight days of Pulcheria's pennance; for they were 
better pleaſed to be debarred of that pleaſure, 
though they ardently deſired it, than to enjoy it 
zin the abſence of their ſiſter. The Baronneſs 
highly applauded their diſintereſtedneſs, and it 
was accordingly determined ſo to be. | 
In the mean time, as Madame de Clemire was 
one evening diſcourſing with her children, Caro- 
line ſaid to her, you have forbidden us all con- 
verſation with the ſervants, mamma, becauſe 
they want education you know, and yet you per- 
mit us to talk with the peaſants; nay, you your- 
ſelf ſeem to take pleaſure in talking to gaffer 
Philip and goody Monica, and Madeleine. 
hat is very true, anſwered her mamma, and 
1 wilt tell you why. Though the domeſtics of 


the rich are ignorant, yet, from frequently hear- 


ing their maſters, they get a more refined, or 


rather a more affected manner of ſpeaking than 


the peaſants, yet full as defective. The chief 
vice in their diale& is a meannefs of expreſſion, 
and puerility of ideas, rather than words. I 

am not afraid, that by converſing with peaſants, 

you ſhould learn to ſay, I connot, I munnot, I 

40urndt ; theſe expreſſions are fo different from 
- thoſe you are accuſtomed to hear, there is little 

fear gf your adoptiag them ; but on the contrary, 
the language of ſervants is in words ſomething 
Jo like your own, that there is great reaſon to ap- 
prehend you might adopt it n But 
there is another thing, which is yet far more 
0 be feared; domeſtics have in general vices 
and defects, which are the conſequences of the 


ſervile 
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ſervile ſtate they have choſen. If an ignorant 
man is not laborious, if he leads a life of idle- 
neſs, and loiters away his time, it is hardly poſ- 
ſible that he ſhould be virtuous. A footman, 
inſtead of being employed, paſſes three: fourths 
of the day in indolence, and having no reſource 
within himſelf, not being able to read or con- 
verſe, he drinks, games, corrupts his manners, and 
loſes his probity. Theſe are the conſtant effects 
of lazineſs, and not knowing how to employ. 
one's time. A peaſant on the — being 
always buſy, always active, living far from ci- 
ties, ſtill preſerves his ſimplicity, his purity of 
manners, and all the other virtues which are 
natural to the heart. I love, indeed, to converſe 
with peaſants, their artleſs ſincerity is inviting 
and though their expreſſions are homely, they 
are never mean. The ſingular orignality of 
their ſayings pleaſe me: they recall to my mind 
the ſimple and poignant beauties of our old au- 


thors. The peaſants of Burgundy, do ſo in 


particular, for they have preſerved in their dia- 
let many of the old Gauliſh words. I love, 
too, to ſee, to look at them, becauſe they are 
laborious and virtuous ; and. I love to hear them 
becauſe they are ſincere,” and. never are guilty 
of the leaſt exaggeration, When gaffer Philip 
the other day ſaw Caroline running, and cried 


out Lord love the heart on her, how lifſom ber- 


is My maternal love was much more highly 
flattered, than if I had heard the Pariſian phraſt 
of oh, how charming] which is uſed ſo prodi- 
gally with or without occaſion. However, m 
children, I would have you underſtand J ſpe 
only in general, and that there are in each caſe 
2 . many 
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many exceptions. There are vicious peaſants, 
and there are virtuous ſervants. You have a 
proof in Morel, and your grandmamma will, 
when our evening comes, relate you a very af- 
feQing. ſtory, which. will ſtill more fully prove 
there is no ſtate in which the moſt ſublime vir- 
tue may not be found. | 
Do you remember the ſtory grandmamma ? 
faid Pulcheria. Yes, my dear, replied the Ba- 
ronneſs, it was told me circumſtantially by one 
of our friends who knew the perſons. | 
Oh dear, how I long to hear it, id one 
——and I——and 1— ſaid they all. Well, 
well, four days hence you will have that ſa- 
tisfation——Four days! Dear, that's a great 
while. „ D | 
Theſe tireſome four days at laſt had glided 
away, and night and ſupper-time was thought 
on with rapture. At a quarter after eight every 
© body roſe from table, took their uſual places, 
dad liftened attentively while the Baronneſs be- 
_ gan the following relation. | 


* 


P 
PS 


OR, 


RECIPROCAL GRATITUDE. 


FT HE unfortunate James the IId of Eng- | 


land; was obliged to abandon his king- 
dom, and take refuge in France; where, at the 
palace of St. Germain, Louis XIV. afforded 
| him an aſylum. A few loyal ſubjects followed 
him in his retreat, and ſettled at St. Germain z 
among whom was Madame de Varonne, de- 
ſcended from one of the beſt families in Ire- 
land, and whoſe hiſtory I am going to re- 
count. | > $03 
ed in eaſe and affluence ; but, after his death; 
being left in a foreign country without pro- 


tection, ſhe had not ſufficient intereſt at court 


to obtain any part of the penſion on which they 


bad before ſubſiſted. She neglected not, how- 


ever, to preſent petitions to the miniſters, who 


always anſwered, they had laid them before the 


king ; and ſhe continued in ſeſpence for more 


than two years; till, at laſt, on a renewal of her 
requeſt, ſhe received a denial, in ſo formal and 
ſitive a ſtyle, that ſhe could no longer be 


blind to the fate that attended her. 8 5 
* „ : Her 
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During the life of her huſband, this lady nes 1 
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Her fituation was dreadful ; ever ſince the 


death of M. de Varonne ſhe. had ſubſiſted by 
felling her plate, and part of her furniture, till 


ſhe had no longer any reſource. Her love of ſo- 


titude, her piety, and ill health, had always 
prevented her mixing much with the world; and 
ſtill leſs than ever ſince the death of her huſ- 

d. She found herſelf, then, without ſup- 
port, without friends, without hope; ſtript of 
every thing, plunged into a ſtate of frightful 
miſery ; and, that the meaſure of her woes might 


de full, ſhe was fifty years of age, and her con- 


ſtitution was ſeeble and infirm. 


In this her day of diſtreſs, ſhe had recourſe 


to him who beſt could grant her conſolation and 
relief; who ſooneſt could change the ſeverity 
of her deſtiny; who moſt certainly could give 
her fortitude to ſupport calamity : ſhe caſt her- 
ſelf at the feet of the Almighty, and aroſe with 
confidence, fortified and exalted above herſelf; 


. and with the full aſſurance of a calm reſignation 


reviving in her ſoul. She looked with a ſteady 


_ ye on the deplorable ſcene before her, and ſaid 
to herſelf, Since it is the inevitable lot of mor- 


tals to die, of what importance is it whether we 
die by famine or diſeaſe ; whether we ſink to 
reſt under a golden canopy or upon a bed of 
firaw? Will death be leſs welcome, becauſe I 


have nothing to regret? -Oh no! I ſhall need 
neither exhortations nor courage; I have no ſa- 


crifices to make; abandoned -by the world, I 


dall think only of him who rules the world.; ſhall 
behold him ready to receive, to recompenſe me, 
and ſhall receive death as the moſt precious of 
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She had a deal of courage, interrupted Caro- 

line. But is it poſſible. to die without feeling 

ſome little regret for this life ? 1 
Remember, my dear, ſaid the Baronneſs, Ma- 

dame de Varonne had no children. 

And that ſhe had neither a huſband nor a mo- 

- ther, added Madame de Clemire. , 

Beſides, rejoined the Baronneſs, religion is 

capable of inſpiring this ſublime reſignation, and @ 

I have already told you ſhe was truly pious. But 

let us continue our tale, (79 * 

While ſhe was in the midſt of theſe reflecti- 


ons, Ambroſe, her footman, entered the cham 


ber. It is neceſſary you ſhould know ſomething 

of this Ambroſe, I will therefore give you a few 

traits of his character. T5 : 
Ambroſe was forty years of age, and had lived, 


neither read nor write, was naturally blunt, 
ſpoke little, apt to find fault, and always a- 
peared to look with contempt on his equals. and 
with a degree of haughtineſs on his maſters. His 
ſullen deportment and diſfatished air, made his 
attendance not very agreeable ; but his punu= =, 
ality, good conduct, and perfect fidelity, had 
always made him eſteemed as a moſt excellent 
and valuable ſervant. His good qualitiss, how- 
ever, were only known in part; for he poſſeſſ- 
ed the moſt ſublime virtue: unger a rough ex- 
* was concealed an elevated and generous 
oul. > 2 

Madame de Varonne had diſcharged the ſers ® 
vants of her huſband ſoon after his deceaſe, and 
had only kept one maid, a cook, and Ambroſe z, # 
but the time was now come, in which ſhe muſt ® * 
part with theſe lileewiſe. 

„„  . | Ambroſe, 


- 


-* » 


> 


: 
* & Þ} 


o 
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with Madame de Varonne twenty. He could” # | 


* # 
+ # 
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- Ambroſe; as I have ſaid, entered her chat: - 
ber with a log of wood, it being winter, which 

he was going to. put on the fire, when Ma- 
dame de ms faid to him, I want to ſpeak 
to you Ambroſe. The tone of voice in which 

ſhe pronounced theſe words, ſtruck Ambroſe, 
who flinging down his log upon the hearth, 
1138 God ! Madam What is 
the matter? Do you know how much I owe 
the cook-maid, Ambroſe ? You neither owe 
hcr nor me, nor Mary- any thing, you Ma | 


us all yeſterday. True ; that was not what 
I meant to ſay—I—Ambroſe, you muſt | tell Wy 
the cook and „I have no further occa- ſp 
1 ſion for their ſervices And you——my good an 
= Ambroſe——you muſt ſeek another place—— 
Another place! What do you mean? No; I Wa, 
will live and die in your ſervice : jet what will Bn; 
happen, I will never quit you. You do not I ſel 
=, know my ſituation, Ambroſe Madam no 
_ =” You do not know Ambroſe. If they have 
Jlleſſened your penſion fo that you cannot main- 
v0 tain your other ſervants, ſo be it; you muſt 


3 8 att with them; it cannot be helped: but I 


1 


ope I have not deſerved to be turned away 
too. I am not mercenary, madam, and 
But I am ruined, Ambroſe——totally ruined, 
I have fold every thing I had to ſell, and they 
have taken away my penſion. — Taken away 
your penſion | That cannot be—— it cannot be. 
t is nevertheleſs very true. Taken 
away your penſion! Oh God We muſt 
na dore the decrees of Providence, Ambroſeg and 
„ ſubmit without repining: the greateſt confolas 
tion I find, amidſt my misfortunes, is to be per- 

* , fetly reſigned. * Alas] How many other un- 
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happy beings, on the wide ſurface of this earth, 
how many virtuous families are in my fityation ! 
I have no children; my ſufferings will be few, 
for I ſhall ſuffer alone.——No— no—— 

——replied Ambroſe, with a broken voice 
No You ſhall not ſuffer I have an arm 
and I can work. My good Ambroſe! an- 
ſwered Madame de Varonne, I never doubted 
Jof your attachment to me, but I will not abuſe 
your kindneſs » all that I defire you to do for 


me, is to hire a ſmall chamber, a garret; I 


have ſtill money enough to ſupport me for 
two or three months; I can work, I can 


ſpin ; find ſome employment for me, if you can, 


and that is all Iwiſh; all I can admit. — 
While ſhe expreſſed herſelf in this manner, 
Ambroſe ſtood fixed in filence, contemplating his 


miſtreſs; and when ſhe had finiſhed, caſting him- 


| 
q 
| 
| 
I 
1 
t ſelf at her feet, exclaimed, oh, my dear, my ho- 
- KEnoured miſtreſs, hear the determination, the oath 
e of your Ambroſe, who here vows to ſerve 
you to the end of his life; and more willingly, 
t vith more reſpect, more ready obedience than 
I erer he did before. You have fed me, clothed 
Y 


me, and given me the means of living happy 

for more than twenty years; I have often abuſed”. 
d. your bounty, and treſpaſſed on your patience." 
Pardon, madam, the errors which a defective 


temper has occaſioned me to commit, and aſſure. 

yourſelf I will make you reparation. It is for 

that purpoſe only I pray the Father of mercies 
Io ſpare my life. —— When he had ended, he 
Jroſe, bathed in tears, and ſuddenly ran out of 
the room, without waiting for a reply. 


gratitude with which the heart of Madame de 
a „ Varonne 
1 n.. | > 4 i * 
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no. 


You will eaſily imagine the lively and deep 
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you have none, I give it back again; and this is 
all money is good for. I dare ſay, madam, you 6 
| have not forgot that I am the ſon of a brazier; MM. 


aſſiſted Nicault, one of my countrymen, rather ſui 


_ . madam, can but reconcile yourſelf to ſuch a 
change in your once happy condition. 


I can do as much work as ſome two men; we 


* 


£29 


Varonne was penetrited, by a diſcourſe like that 
ſhe had heard; ſhe found there were no evils ſo 
great, but might be alleviated by the feelings of 
benevolence. Ambroſe returned in a few mi- 
nutes, bringing in a little bag, which he laid up- 
on the table. Thanks to God, to you madam, 
and to my late maſter, I have ſaved theſe thirty 
guineas; from you they came, and to you of right 
they return. Wbat, Ambroſe ! rob you of the 
labour of twenty years! Oh heaven !—— When} 
you had money, madam, you gave it to me; now Wh. 


this was my firſt profeſſion, which I fill am ip 
maſter of; for at thoſe moments when I had ay 


nothing to do in the family, I have gone and 


than be idle. I will now return to my trade in. 
earneſt, and with a hearty good will. This MW" 


is too much, cried Madame de Varonne, how be! 


greatly unworthy of your virtues, is the lot in 
which. fortune has caſt you, noble Ambroſe! 
l ſhall be happy, ſaid Ambroſe, if you, 


Your 


attachment, Ambroſe, conſoles me for the loſs 
of all, but how can I endure you ſhould ſuffer 
thus for me? Suffer, madam, in labouring, 
and when my labour is ſo uſeful, ſo neceſſary! 
no; it will be happineſs. Nicault is a good, 
a worthy. man, and will not let me want; his 
reputation is eſtabliſhed in the town, and he is 
in want of juſt ſuch an aſſiſtant; I am ftrong, 


ſhall do very well. —— Madame de a 
=; | 3 
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had not the power to reply, ſhe lifted up her eyes 
and hands to heaven, and anſwered with her 


The day following, however, the other two 


ſervants were diſcharged, and Ambroſe hired a 
ſmall, light, and neat room, up. three pair of 
L fairs, which he furniſhed with the remainder of 


his miſtreſs's furniture. Thither be conducted 


her. She had a good bed, an eaſy chair, a ſmall 


table, a writing-deſk, with pen, ink, and paper, 


Ja few books, which were arranged on four or five 
E ſhelves, and a large wardrobe, in which was con- 


tained her linen, her wearing apparel, a provi- 
ſion of thread for her work, a ſilver fork and 


 Wipoon, for Ambroſe would not ſuffer her to eat 


but Ambroſe- 


with pewter, and the leathern purſe which con- 
tained the thirty guineas. 'There were beſides, 
in one corner of the room, behind the curtain, 
ſuch earthen veſſels as were neceſſary for her 
cookery. | 2 
This, madam, ſaid Ambroſe, is the beſt cham- 
ber I have been able to get, for the price you 


mentioned; there is but one room, but the girl 
will ſleep upon a mattreſs, which lies rolled up 


under your bed. How ! a girl Ambroſe! 
Certainly, madam ; how could you do without ? 
She will go of errands, help to dreſs and undreſs 
you, and do other neceſſary offices. Nay, 
| She will coſt you little, ſhe is 
only thirteen, defires no wages, and will live 
ery. well on what you leave. As for me I have 
ſettled every thing with Nicault; I told him I 
vas obliged to leave you, was out of employ- 
ment, and ſhould be glad of work; he is well to 
do, is an. honeſt man, and my countryman; it is 
only a ſtep from this, and he is to give me ten- 
ELIT | pence 
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2 pence a day, and my board and lodging. Livin 
5 is cheap in this town, and . 
hope, be able to live on the ten- pence a day, 
and the ready money you have to ſupply extra- 
ordinary occaſions. I did not chuſe to ſay all 
this before your new ſervant, Suſannah, but! 
will now go and bring her. 5 | | 
Ambroſe here ſtept out, and preſently re- 
turned, leading in a pretty innocent girl, whom 
he preſented to Madame de Varonne, informing - 
her that was the young perſon concerning wem 
he had ſpoken to her. Her parents, ſaid he, are 
poor, but induſtrious; they have fix children, and < 
you, madam, will do a good action, by taking? 2 
this their eldeſt into your ſervice. After this pre- 

, face, Ambroſe exhorted Suſan, with aygrave and h 
; commanding tone, to be good, and do her duty; f 
1 then taking his leave of Madame de Varonne, ft 

went to his new employment with his friend a1 
Nicault. | | | IT 
« Who may pretend todeſcribe what paſſed in the 5! 
ſoul of Madame de Varonne. Gratitude, admi- th 
ration, aſtoniſhment overwhelmed her, not onhy tr 
at the generoſity, but the ſudden change of temper 
and behaviour in Ambroſe. No man could be- br 
1 Have with greater reſpect than he, who lately was we 
© fo blunt and peeviſh : ſince he had become het evi 
benefactor, he was no longer the ſame ; he added ed 
humility to benevolence, and delicacy to heroiſm; 
his heart inſtantly inſpired him with every gentle giv 
precaution, left * ſhould wound the Keliage of wo 
ſenſibility and misfortune; he underſtood the ed 
facred duty of impoſing obligations upon others, duſſ 
and felt that no perſon is truly generous, . who 4 
humbles or even puts to the bluſh thoſe whon 
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The next day Madame de Varonne ſaw nothing 


of Ambroſe till the evening, when he juſt called, 
and contriving to have Suſan ſent out for a mo- 


ment, he drew from his pocket a bit of paper, in 


which his day wages were wrapped, laid it on 


the table, and ſaid, there madam is my ſmall mite; 


then calling in Suſan, ſtaid not for an anſwer, 
but returned. to his friend Nicauit. How ſweet 
muſt have been his fleep after ſuch. labour 
how pleaſing his dreams after a day ſo ſpent ! 
how chearful was he when he awaked | If we 
are ſo happy after doing a good deed, how in- 
expreſſible muſt be the pleaſure of an heroic 
action! 7 Wen [1d of 

Ambroſe, faithful to the ſublime duties he 
had impoſed upon himſelf, paid every day a vi- 


fit to Madame de Varonne, to leave with her the 


fruits of his induſtry; he only received as much 
at the end of each month as would pay his waſh- 
erwoman, and ſome bottles of beer drank on 
Sundays and holidays; nor would he retain 
that ſmall ſum, but aſked it as a gift of his miſ- 
treſs. In vain did Madame de V aronne, ſenſi- 
bly afflicted at thus robbing the generous Am- 
broſe, perſuade him ſhe could live on leſs; he 
would not hear her, or if he did, it was with ſuch: 


evident diſtreſs of heart that ſhe was ſoon oblig- 


ed to be ſilent. 3-0 I 

Madame de Varonne, on her part, hoping to 
give ſome reſpite to the labours of Ambroſe, 
worked without ceaſing at netting. Suſan aſſiſt- 
ed her, and went to ſell the product of their in- 
duſtry ; but when ſhe ſpoke to Ambroſe of this, 
and exaggerated the profits, he would only'reply 
ſo much the better, I am glad of it, and imme 
liateſy change the ſubject, Time produced no 


alteration 
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alteration in his conduct; during four years he 
never in the leaſt varied from the virtuous ar- 


* 


dour with which he began. | 


'The moment at length approached, in which 
Madame de. Varonne was to experience remorſe 


the moſt bitter, and pangs the moſt afflicting. 


One night as ſhe ſat expecting Ambroſe, as 


uſual, ſhe ſaw the ſervant of Nicault enter her 


chamber, who came to tell her Ambroſe was ſo 
ill he was obliged to be put to bed. Madame 
de Varonne inſtantly defired the girl to conduct 
her to her maſter's houfe, and at the ſame time 
ordered Suſan to go for a"phyſician. Nicault, 
who had never ſeen her before, was a good deal 
ſurprized; ſhe deſired him to ſhew her the apart- 
ment of Ambroſe. —— The apartment, my lady 


its impoſſible Impoffible ! how? why ? 
One's obliged to go up a ladder to get into the 


loft where he lies, your ladyſhip—— A ladder !— 


ſhew 


and a loft! poor Ambroſe 


me where it is—— But your ladyſhip will break 


your ladyſhip's neck, beſides its ſuph a hole 
your ladyſhip can't ftand upright. Madame 


de Varonne could not reſtrain her tears, ſhe beg- 


d Nicaulc would inftantly ſhew her the way, 
and he brought her to the foot of a little ladder, 
which ſhe had much difficulty to climb; this led 
her into a diſmal loft, in one corner of which 
Ambroſe was lying upon a bed of ſtraw 
Ah! my dear Ambroſe, cried ſhe, in what a 
ſituation do I find you] And you told me you 
had a good lodging, that you were perfectly ſa- 


5 tished — ; 


+ Ambroſe was not in a condition to reply, he 
had been light-headed ſome. time, which ſhe 
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preſently perceived, and was moſt bigaag 5 
juſtly afflicted at the ſighht. 
Suſan at laſt arrived, followed by the phyſi- z 
cian, who. was evidently ſurprized at entering 
uch an apartment to ſee. a lady, whoſe mien 
and ſuperior deportment beſpoke her rank, weep- 
ing in deſpair over a poor journeyman braziet in 
a ſtraw-bed.— He approached the fick perſon, 
examined him attentively, and laid they had 
3 him too late. 
les abe condition at Mine de Varonne { 
= way heard this ſentence pronounced, e 
Ah, poor Ambroſe, ſaid Nicault, but its all 
his own fault——he has been ill for theſe eight 
days paſt, but he would keep on; there was no 
perſuading him, he would work. At laſt he 
could not hold his head up any longer, but for 
all that we had much ado to get him to bed... 
He undertook more than he could go through, | 
that he might board and lodge with us, and ſo 
now he has — himſelf with damn la- 3 
bour. - | 
Every word Nicault uttered was a mortal tab! | 
to the peace of Madame de Varonne; ſhe: ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to the phyſician, and with wring- 
ing hands and 22 tears conjured him not to 
abandon Ambroſe. He was a man of humanity; 
and beſides, his curioſity was ſtrongly incited by 
every thing he had heard and ſeen, he therefore 
readily engaged to ſpend. part of the night with 
his patient. Madame de Varonne then ſent for 
bedding, blankets, and ſheets, and, with the 
aſiſtance of Suſan, made up a bed, on which 
he Ambroſe was gently laid by Nicault-and- the 
Phyſician ; after which ſhe ſat herſelf down on 
tly _ gaye free vent to her tears. 
I E About 
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quarter of an hour ? 
{onfible- heart ou e to be more attentive, ſt 
ve a dread of abuſing com- 


| ©, 4; whe would by'n no means conſe; 
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About four in the morning the phyſician went 


Ker he had bled the patient, 4 ng or or tote - 
turn at noon. As for Madame de Varonne, you 


may. eaſily imagine ſhe never quitted/him'a mo- 
ment; "ſhe remained eight and forty hours at his 

bed: ſide without the leaft hope ; at laſt, on the 
third day, the phyſician thought he perceived 


ſame favourable ſymptoms, and at night declared 


him out of danger. 
The Baronneſs had proceeded thus far, WR 


Madame de Clemire fearing that ſo much ſpeak- 
ing would fatigue her, interrupted her, although 
it was not half after nine o'clock, and deſired 
ber to finiſh her ſtory on the morrow evening. 
— What leave off already, cried Caroline? 


I'tn ſure it ĩs not late Have not you obſerved, 


ſaid Madame de Clemire, that your grandmam- 


ma has coughed and become hoarſe Srithin this 
- Mamma !——A truly 


ought always to 
Rauer, or impoſing upon good - nature 
B mamma, 1 feel 1 have been wrong 


Then, my dear, I am ſure you will be careful 
now you commit the like error in future; you 


will not "heſitate to ſacrifice your pleaſure to 
your gratitude, or even to the wann of fo- 
ci | 
Nfier u this ſhort leſſon they retired to reſt, 2nd 
on the morrow the Baronneſs thus continued her 
recital, | »- 

I mall not attempt to deleribe the joy of Ma- 


dame d- Varonne when ſhe faw Ambroſe out of 


danger; ſhe would have watched the night fol- 
lowing, but Ambroſe, "who now was no longer 
wed 
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ſhe returned home, overcome with fatigue. 
The phyſieian came on the morrow to vilit her, 
and ſhe was ſo much obliged to him, ſo = 
for the vaſt attention he had paid to Ambroſe, 
that ſhe could not refuſe to anſwer his queſ- 
tions: ſhe related her hiſtory, and ſatisfied his 
cutioſity. Fhree days after this, he was obliged 
to return ſuddenly to Paris. for he did not re- 
ſide at gt. Germain, leaving Madame de Varon- 
ne in good heal th, and Ambroſe recovering. 
The ſituation of Madame de Varonne, hoy- 
ever, was at this inſtant as critical as it was diſ- 
treſling : in a week ſhe had expended. on Am- 
broſe what little money ſhe poſſeſſed, except juſt 
enough to ſupply them for four or fave days. 
But Ambroſe could not, without the moſt im 
minemt danger, begin to work again ſo ſoon, and 
ſhe ſhuddered with fear leſt neceſſity ſhould urge 
him to labour once more at the Hazard of his 
life. Then. it was that : the felt all the horror of 
want, and reproached herſelf nioſt-bitterly for 
having accepted the money of the generous Am- 
hs Had it not been for me, ſaid ſhe, he 
would have been happy j his induſtry «would ©. 
have procured him a comfortable livelihood : his 
faithful attachment to me has robbed him of caſe, - 
health, and 'happineſs—gay, yet, perhaps, of | 
life——Aud I muſt fink to the grave without 
id acquitting this vaſt obligation -Acquitting! | 
er Alas were the univerſe at my command, it 
| would be impoſſible 1+ — God. alone can dif- - 
a- || charge a debt fo ſacred ! God alone can worthi- 
of ly reward virtue ſo ſublime? © 5 
ol- One cveningeas Madame de Varonne fat pro- | 
zer | foundly abſorbed in ſueh like melanchol 8 
od tions, Suſan came running, out be wal 
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her that a great lady wanted to ſpeak with her. 
— A lady! faid her miſtreſs what lady? You 
7 miſtaken No, no, be quick, anſwered 
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ſan, I ſaw her pf and the ſaid, ſays ſhe, 


1I-want to ſpeak with Madame de Varonne, who 


lives up three pair of ſtairs at M. Daviet's; ſhe 
ſaid this out of her coach window: a fine coach, 


with fx fine horſes 3 ſo as I happened to be 


ſtanding 5 N dot and heard her, I anſwered 
and faid, ſays I, that's here, ſays I, an't pleaſe 
your 7 ; and ſo, ſays ſhe, go, my dear, 


and tell Madame de Varonne, that I beg ſhe 
will dome the honour to permit me 1 ſpeak a. 
few words with her . put my 

beſt leg foremoſt, and——— Agen 


Suſan was interrupted by two or three gentle 


taps on the door, which Madame de Varonne, 


with great emotion, roſe to open. Sbe drew. 


dack, and beheld a moſt beautiful lady enter 


and advance with a timid, reſpectſul, and com- 
paſſionate air. Madame de Varonne ordered 
Suſan to leave the room, and as ſoon as they 
were alone, the unknoven lady began the con- 
rerſation by ſaying, I am DAPPJ e madam, in 
being: the firſt to inform you, that the king has 
at Jaſt come to the knawledge of your ſituation, 
and that his Roe means hereafter to recom- 
the former inis, of fortune 
towards you. Oh, {Ambroſe }; exclaimed. 
Madame de Varonne, and claſped her hands, 
and raiſed her eyes io heaven, with the moſt 
ſorcible and expreſſive picture of j Joy and B90 s 
tude in her countenance. 
Her viſitant could not refram > ha tears. - \ Di. 
approached Madame de Varonne, and taking her 


affectionately by the hand, ſaid, come, madam, 
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come to the apartments that are prepared for 
you, come Oh! Madam, interrupted Ma- 
dame de Varonne, what can I ſay ? how ſpeak ? 
—— Yet if I durſt——T beg your pardon 
but, madam, I have a bene factor ſuch a be- 
nefactor.] ſuffer me to tell you ho -—1 
will leave you at full liberty, faid the lady, and 
leſt my company ſhould at preſent be the leaſt 
embarraſſment, I: will not even acecompany you 
to your houſe, I ſhall return homewards, but 
firſt I muſt conduct you to »hour coach, which . 7 
waits at the door My coach- Les, dear 4 
madam, come, let us lofe-no tine. 
In ſaying this, ſhe preſented her arm to Ma- 
dame de Varonne, who ſcarce had power to de- 
ſcend .the ſtairs ; when they had reached the 
door, the lady deſired one of the lackies to call 
Madame de Varonne s ſervants. She thought 
herſelf in a dream, and her aſtoniſnment in- 
creaſed when ſhe ſaw the footman -beckow the 
carriage, which was ſimple and elegant, to the 
door, let down the ſtep, and heard him ſay, my 
lady's carriage is ready. The unknown lady 


| then accompanied her to her coach, took her 
( leave, and ſtept into her own carriage. 
1 Madame de Varonne's footman waited to re- 


i ceive her orders, and ſhe, with a gentle and 
. I trembling voice, deſired to be drove to the houſe - 
v4; of Nicault, the brazier. -Y ou will eaſily con- 

5 ceive, my children, the lively emetion, the 
- | agitation, which the fight of that houſe occa» 
115 ſioned in her heart She drew the cord, ſne 
9 ſtopped, ſhe opened the door herſelf, and lean» 
: ing upon her lackey's ſhoulder for ſupport, en - 
r | tered:the ſhop of Nicault. 
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The firſt object ſuie beheld was Auibroſe => 
Ambroſe himſelf, in his working drefs, ſcarce 


out of the bed of ſickneſs, and again, notwith- 
ſtanding his weakneſs, endeavouring to work. 


—— The tenderneſs, the fatisfation, the joy 


the felt, are unutterable ; he was labouring for 
her, and the came to ſnatch him from | thoſe 

painful r to releaſe him from fatigue and 
"Ele Then it was ſhe taſted in all it's purity, 
" OT. and well founded gratitude which ſu- 
perior minds alone can tafte— Come, cried ſhe 
with . tranſport, —— Come, -noble Ambroſe—— 


follow me quit your Jabours and your cares; 


- hey are ended ; your fate is changed; delay not 
a moment, det cem. 5 
In vain did the aſtoniſhed Ambroſe beg an ex- 
planation; in vain did be defire time at leaſt to 
Put on his Sunday cloaths; Madame de Varon- 
ne was inc e of hearing, or of anſwering; 
the Rook bold of his arm, dragged him along, 
and obliged him to get into the carriage. 
Would you p madath, to be drove to your 
new houſe ? faid the ſervant Her heart 
leaped within her—— Yes, faid ſhe, fixing her 
eyes, that overflowed'with tears, upon Ambroſe 
———Yes—— Drive us to our new houſe, 
Away they went, and Madame de:V aronne re- 
counted eve thing as it happened to Ambroſe, 
who liſtened with a joy mixed with fear and 
doubt: he ſcarcely 011. believe in happineſs ſo 
extraordinary, ſo unkoghd ped. The carriage, at 
length, ſtopped at a neat little houſe, in the 
foreſt de St. Germain, and they alighted : as they 
rx the hall, they were met by the unknown 
who had been waiting for their arrival, 
— who — a Paper to Madame de Varon- 


ne 


— 


8 
ea ih . 


ne The king, ſaid ſhe, has deigned to charge 3 
me with this, madam, that I might remit it co 
you; it is a brevet for a penſion of ten thouſand 
livres a year, with. a liberty of leaving the half 
of that ſum to whoever you ſhall pleaſe to no- : 
minate at your deceaſe. +1115. lr 44h 2 

This is indeed a benefaction, cried Madame : | 
de Varonne——Behold that perſon, madam, | 

behold that nobly virtuous man, who is truly 
worthy of your protection, and the favour of his 
ſovereign. „ ia bend LACY © tte” iq 
_ Ambroſe, who at firſt had placed himſelf be- Y 
hind his miſtreſs, felt his embarraſſment ingreaſe _ | 
at theſe words, and taking off his cap, retreated 1 
with a baſhful air; for notwithſtanding the ex= «© Þþ 
ceſs of his Joys he felt a painful confuſion at 

: hearing himfelf ſo much praiſed; beſides that 

be was a little vexed to be ſeen, for the rt 

time, by ſo fine a lady, in his leathern apron, 

„ dirty jacket, and without his wig, and could 

not help regretting, in ſome degree, the want 

r | of his Sunday cloaths. | 

rt 

er 


ks 


The unknqwn lady following, cried, Stop, 
Ambroſe——ftop—— let me look at you, let me 

ſ | conſider you a moment. Dear madam, ſaid Am- 

broſe, bowing, I have done nothing but what 
e- was very natural, nothing to aſtoniſh any one. 
Here Madame de Varonne interrupted him, to 
ad relate, which ſhe did with rapidity and enthuſt- 

ſo | *{m, bow much the owed her ſupport, her all, her 
life itſelf, to Ambroſe, When ſhe had ended, 
he | the unknown lady, deeply affected, ſighed, and 
raiſing her eyes to heaven faid—— And bave I at 
un] laſt, after meeting ſo much ingratitude in the 
world, have I the exquiſite delight of finding two 
on- bearts truly ſenſible, truly noble{——Adiey, 
77 , £ _ madam, 
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"madam, continued ſhe, — adieu——be happy; 
this houſe, and all that it contains, is your's ; 
you will receive directly the firſt quarter of your 
penſion— As ſhe finiſhed, ſhe approached the 
door, but Madame de Varonne ran, bathed in 
tears, and threw herſelf at her feet. The lady 
raiſed, tenderly embraced her, and departed. She 
had fcareely quitted the ' threſhold, before the 
. door again opened, and the phyſician, to whom 
Ambroſe owed his life, enteret . 
Oh] exclaimed Cæſar, I ſuſpect it was the 
; wv: A who related the ſtory to this un- 
Known lady. —— It was, anſwered the Ba- 
ironnefs. - Madame de Varonne, the moment ſhe 
beheld him, immediately comprehended the 
whole affair. After having teſtified the gratitude 
with Which ber heart overflowed, ſhe learnt from 
Kim that the unknown lady was Madame de 
s, Who refided always at Verſailles, where 
he had great influence. I have been her phyſi- 
ian, ſaid he, for theſe ten years; I knew her 
benevolence, and was certain ſhe would int ereſt 
Herſelf exceedingly in your behalf, when ſhe had 
Heard your hiſtory. No ſooner, indeed, had [ 
| zelated it, than ſhe began to verify my hopes; 
" che purchaſed this houſe, and obtained the pen- 
non of which ſhe has given you the brevet. 

As the phyſician was ending his recital, the 
Aervant entered, and informed Madame de Va- 
konne ſupper was ſerved up; the prevailed on the 
.phyfician to flay, and, leaning upon the arm of 
Ambroſe, walked into the other apartment, 
where the deſired Ambroſe to place himſelf by 

her ſide. Ambroſe made his excuſes, and ſaid, 
it was not proper he ſhould fit at table with his 
honoured miſtreſs. How, replied ſhe, is 9 
; bene- 
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benefactor and my friend my equal ? The modeſt, 
the generous Ambroſe obeyed, and, with the 
phyſician on one ſide of her, and Ambroſe on the 
other, Madame de V-aronne enjoyed, that happy 
evening, all the pure and delicious pleaſures, 
which gratitude and bliſs inexpreſſible could in- 
ſpire, and which a. tender. and a feeling heart 
could know. Ai o 1 N Y e 
Vou may well ſuppoſe that Ambroſe had the 
next day, thanks to Madame de Varonne, a dreſs 
ſuitable to his new fortune; that his apartment 
was fitted up and furniſhed with every poſſible 


5 care; that Madame de Varonne during her 

r whole life cauſed him to partake her fortune, 

: and that ſhe never received money without re- 

: collecting, with the. utmoſt ſuſceptibility, the - 
a time when the faithful Ambroſe brought his day's - 

© wages in a bit of paper, laid it upon the table, 

C and ſaid here, madam, is my ſmall mite. Tk 

4 This ſtory, my children, continued the Ba- 

T ronneſs, proves what your mamma has before 
{t ſaid, that there is no condition of life, no claſs - 
d of men in which the heroiſm of virtue is not to 

[ be found ; and it further proves,, that did men 

; only underſtand their own intereſt they would 
L- all be virtuous. Noble actions are feldom buried 

| in oblivion ; it is almoſt impoſlible to prevent a 
ie ſublime conduct from obtaining a ſignal reward. 
* Ambroſe, in ſupporting his lady, acted entire- 
he ly from a generous heart; but let us for a mo- 
of ment ſuppoſe ambition had been his ſole motive, 


"ts and we ſhall find he could not poſſibly have taken - 
{ any way ſo effectual to accompliſh his deſires. 
id, In ſuch a caſe this Would have been his manner 
his i of reaſoning: 9 * $1 
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J wiſh to raiſe myſelf from the low ſituation 

© in w hich fortune has'thrown me; what means 
cc ſhall I purſue I I am poor and unknown, how 

„ ſhall. I attract the notice and benevolence of 
„ thoſe who have the power to change my fate ? 
«© What is the moſt certain method of fixing the 
t attention of the world, and inſpiring it with 
<« an effectual deſire to ſerve me ? Oenius 

© That I have not. And had I the greateſt I 

& ſhould be liable to be confoùnded among 
& others: the number is ſmall which genius can 
© dazzle or delight; few underſtand its value, 

* and the cold admiration it inſpires ſeldom 
& comes from the heart. What then is the merit 
* which is univerſally intereſting ? Virtuealone 
s has this-irrefiſtible charm. But to diſtinguiſn 
„ myſelf 1 muſt poſſeſs ſomething more than 

mere probity : that procures eſteem, but not 
& admiration.— Chance now affords me an op- 
< portunity to obtain the end I propoſe. Ma- 

ame de Varonne is ready to fink under her | 

_  *=*< misfortunes ; ſhe ſhall owe her exiſtence to 

+8 de me. Her gratitude, ſoon or late, will find | 
the means of publiſhing this virtuous action 
to my rend vn. I in the mean time muſt be 
er filent, for were it divulged by me it would 

L joſe all its merit. 

Nothing, interrupted Cæſar, can be more 

true: the concluſions are wonderfully juſt. Self- 
intereſt might have counſelled Ambroſe to an 

act which virtue performed. der 
Without doubt, anſwered Madame de Clé- 

mire; and the reaſoning, Which you find ſo con- 
cluſive in this inſtance; will be equally good in 2 
cevery other. Self- intereſt, well underſtood, 
would make us ſincere, upright, juſt, and gene- | 

* 5 rous. 


_ « Folly alone can make us wicked, folly *— 
d can make us knaves; and it is Rill a _ 


rous. Hence a celebrated writer ſays, ( — 
Gaillard; Hiftoire de Charlemagne, tom. I. p. 2 


« ſtupid degree of folly to connect ideas of ſu- 
« periority and grandeur to devaſtation and 


<« tyranny, or of wiſdom and ning to fraud 
: ,o& and artifice.” 27 A 


How mamma, cried Caroline, are there people 


who ſuppoſe that tyranny is grandeur f 


-Unha ppily my dear, anſwered Madame + 


Clemire, hiſtory furniſhes us with too many 
proofs. Almoſt all hiſtorians are laviſh of the 
title of great, to men and monarchs, ; who are 


renowned only for their injuſtice and uſurpa- 
* for ſuch. continually are great conquerors. 
Apgar men may become ce cbrated wie, 
being Virtuous 2 


* 3 but they are always hated and un- 
e 


happy. Celebrity may be acquired by extraordi- 


nary actions of any kind; bow virtuous ones alone. D 


can beſtow a juſt and deſirable fame. 


i underſtand you, mamma: for want of re- | 


feQion we may ſometimes admire a conqueror,, 
becauſe his courage hides. bis injuſtice 5:1 con- 


ceive that to be very poſſible. But, pray, how cue: - 


fraud and cunningever be miſtaken for wiſdom 
None but fools, my dear, ever do make this. 
miſtake. But the claſs of fools, is very extenfive, 
and therefore there are abundance of people who 
are thus deceived Hear what the ang I have 
juſt uoted, ſays on that ſabject. 
Every deceitful man is eſſentially a foolih. - 
„ man, runs directly From the goal, and, by the 
<« nature of things, infallibly becomes, ſooner or 


« later, the dupe of his own artifices: for there is 5 


* no 
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* | « no fraud ſo deep as to be entirely hid from the 
s eye of ſuſpicion; no trick that all men do not 
< revolt againſt as ſoon as it is ſeen.” 


The fifth evening ended with this citation ; 


Madame de Clemire roſe, and every body retired 


to reſt, delighted with the hiſtory of Madame de 
Varonne and the virtuous Ambroſe. 
It was then the twenty-fifth of February, the 


cold was exceffive, and Madame de Clemire had 


promiſed Cæſar to take him a long walk. He 


conſented, and 2s Caroline and Pulcheria both 
had colds, they were not of the party. I hey ſat 


out at ten o'clyck in the morning; the place 
they were going to was a league and a half diſ- 
tant; a earriage therefore followed for them to 


Walk one half of the way and ride the othigr, that 
they might not make the dinner wait, cb was 
Aal s ſerved between twelve and one. 
The eold had ſcareely been ſo piereing Bi the 
winter as it was that morning; Cæſar at firſt 
complained alittle, but in lefs than half an hour 


told his mamma he could bear it very well. And 
ſaid Madame de Clemire, the degree of cold 
is alll the ſame as when we firſt ſet out, but you 


are now more accuſtomed to it, and therefore 


feel it leſs. Thus it is with all phyfical evil: 
ve inure ourſelves to all thoſe that may be ſup- 
ported without death being the conſequence ; 


habit makes the moſt frightful and dangerous 
objects familiar, and robs even grief of its ſting. 
This is a truth, which it is very neceſſary well 


0 comprehend, becauſs\ it teaches us to face the 


pains and misfortunes attendant on r na- 
nder an 8 
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-begged of her to go to the foreſt of Faulin: ſhe 
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Ves, mamma, ſaid Cæſar, but there are ſome. 
ple ſo naturally delicate that they cannot ha- 
bituate themſelves to ſufferings. T remember 
u once faid, that Madame de Beauvais, after 
the loſs of her law-ſuit, never could endure po—ʒ 
verty, or to live retired in the country. | 
rue, my dear, ſaid ſhe, but this is ſo un- 
common an inſtance, that it only ought” to be 
looked upon as an exception which never can 
happen but to feeble and degenerate minds: it is 
not in nature; it is the effect of luxury, and a 
dad education. 5 De . 
Then, mamma, many people that appear to us 
extremely miſerable are not ſo much ſo as we 
believe. 1 9 
That is to ſay, my dear, they ſuffer leſs than 
we ſuppoſe they do, but for that very reaſon theß 
are more worthy of our compaſſion and aſſiſt- 
ance. He, who courageouſly ſubmits to his fate, 
and ſyffers without murmuring, is certainly a 
moſt re ſpectable Being; and it muſt be a mean 
and inſenſible mind that can refuſe its pity to a 
man, who, obliged to endure, hardens himſelf 
in ſorrow, and ſupports pain nobly. Such vir- 
tuous reſignation ſhould incite our admiration, 
and render ſympathy more tender and active. 
Beſides, it is very natural to ſhrink from behold- 
ing miſery in others, which we ourſelves could 
ſupport without complaining. This is a ſu- 
blime ſenſation, and common to all ſuperior 
minds, of which we have daily a thouſand proofs. 
For example, I can fee myſelf bled, and hold 
the baſon, and yet I am affected when I look at 
the lancet wounding the vein of another. I have 
ſeen your papa, when his arm was broken, ſup- 
port its being ſet again with the utmoſt _— & 


* 
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ſure, and yet he was almoſt ill the day that the 
ſame accident happened to Thibaut, your un- 


cle's valet. | 
ery true, ſaid Cefar, I know it by 
1 


That is v 
| myſelf, mamma, I fall down, hurt or cut myſe 

and ſcarce take any notice of it, and yet I cannot 

look at another —— blood without feeling for 


B "1 £ P 
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Hence you may learn, anſwered Madame de 
Coeiemire, that it is not always natural to prefer 


ourſelves to others; and that he who thinks only 
of and for himſelf, and who is not affected by the 


1 of others, is a vicious and degraded 


- =o thus, they came to a large meadow 
covered over with ſnow, through which a brook 
b ran that Was frozen, where Cæſar wiſhed to di- 
err hinſelf a little with fliding. In order to have 
2 good run he went to the de of a copſe that 
1 bordered upon the meadow, and fomething gatch- 
mag bis eye he entered the wood, wherc 1 — 
de "Clemire loſt ſight of him for a moment; Cæſar 
returned almoſt in an inſtant, crying by as loud 
4 — „run, run, mamma run —— perhaps 
are not dead” «© Who are not dead, 
29 — child? What have you ſeen ?” ſaid Madame de 
Chlemire.——*< Oh dear, mamma, two children, 
ei that the froſt has ſeized, lying on che round 
£ quite; inſenfible.''—— 
Madame de Clemire ran inſtantly, ** Cæſar, 
full of tenderneſs and pity, conducted. her to- 
Wards a buſh, where two children were laid: fo 
that boch their faces were hid. As ſhe drew near 
ſhe ſaw. the eldeſt; of the two had ſtript himſelf 
to his ſhirt, and laid himſelf upon the other face 
£0 face. Good God, _— ſhe, they are a 
8 31464 2 : 34 
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the fate of the children. As 
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ly two brothers, and the eldeſt has had the gene - 
roſity to ſtrip himſelf that he might elothe the 
youngeſt Oh, noble child . 
we are not too late to ſave them. 

Madame de Clemire then called: to her . 


vants to take and put them in the carriage in- 


ſtantly, and Cæſar ſnatched off his great coat, and 
threw it over the eldeſt. Morel then took. the 

eldeſt in bis arms, and as he lifted him; ſaid he is 
quite ſtiff, I am afraid he is paſt recovery. Ce- 
far, the moment he beheld the face of che child, 


durſt into tears, and cried out, oh, 


mamma, it is poor Auguſtin and his brother 
Charles. Ceſar was right, and Madame de Clé- 
mire, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, found her paffions 
ſtill more ftrongly-i intereſted, and mixed her tears 
with Cefar's.' heart was piereed when ſhe 


bebeld death pictured on the. face of the gene 
tous Auguſtin, eſpecially when ſhe reprefented 
to herſelf the diſtraction of the unhappy mother 8 


of ſuch a child. 
Morel and another lackey held the chilafen in 


their arms, and aſſured her they were dead, but 


ſhe nevertheleſs inſiſted on their being 2 5 
ately put into the carriage, ordered Morel to get 
in with, and convey them to the caſtle with 
all poſſible ſpeed, continuing to rub them all 
the why, which he inſtantly obeyed. » The 
other ſervant ſtaid to conduct Madame de Cl. 
mire and Cæſar, who foon loſt ligne of the car- 


riage. 
5 88 a Cltmire tab Dots, dts: 


ſelves to make all poſſible haſte, and - arrived at 
The caſtle farigued, but exceedingly amxious für 


entered the 
aroline;-Pub- 
cheria, 


avenue they ſaw, and were ſeen by 


able boy; no perſon would go to bed till the ef- 
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- cheria; and the Abb; who all caHled-out-alou@ 


that Auguſtin and Charles were both alive. The 
news made Ceſar weep with joy, and tired as he 
was he ſprang to kiſs his ſiſters with tranſport. 
They all ran directly to the room, where the pa- 
tients were ſtill undergoing the means of reco- 
very; Madame de Clemire found them reviv- 


ing, but not yet come to themſelves; ſhe; ſent 


for their mother, who arrived juſt as Charles, 
who had: ſuffered leſs than bis brother, be- 
to look about him, and pronounce a few 
words. About an hour after Auguſtin gave 
ſigns of recollection, and knew his mother. 
de firſt word he ſaid was. Charley |—— 
— 

After ſome time, a phyſician that had been ſent 


for came, who ſaid, that though there was yet 
much to be apprehended, he believed them out of 


eo, related to Madame de Clemire how they 
had both gone from home, at eight o'clock in 
the morning, to gant fire wood, and not find- 
ing them return ſo ſoon as uſual, her huſband at 
Half. paſt nine had 


by- — children, had gone to the contrary 
fide of the wood to where * were unhoppily 
Annen. 

_ Cxzfar and his ſiſters were nige all the 
evening by their attentions for Auguſtin; the 
whole houſe was intereſted in behalf of that ami- 


Fe of the remedies: that-were given him were 
known, which was not till midnight; and ſeveral. 


-of the ſerrants ſat up „ in his 1. 
t 


ger. 
being now ſcanething: more com- 


one in queſt of chem; that 
Rhe, being deceived — in the ſnow made 
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At break of day Cæſar again was at the door, 
and he heard with the moſt heart- felt ſatisfaction 
the two brothers were both almoſt well, that 
they talked as uſual, and were entirely come to 
the uſe of reaſon. eee . 
In the afternoon Auguſtin was permitted 2 i 
up, and. Cæſar to viſit him; he beheld and kiſſed 
him with an inconceivable delight. The day 
following the boy was in a ſtate to tell the par- 
ticulars of his own ſtory. _ e 4g 
„The family, were all gathered round Auguſtin, 
8 who was placed between his brother and mo- 
ther, and was the hiſtorian of the evening. He 
related, with great ſimplicity and feeling, that 
Charley; inſtead of gathering ſticks, would fit 
A down, and that preſently the cold had ſuch power 
a over him as to deprive him of the uſe of his 
f ſenſes; that he (A uguſtin) in vain endeavoured 
to recover him, by breathing upon, and rubbing 
him with his hands; that ſeeing him continue 
to look blue in the face, he made the wood echo 
with his cries ;- that he called to his father ſeve- 
ral times for help, and that when nobody heard 
t nor anſwered he began to weep; that his tears 
dropping upon Charley's face, froze almoſt di» 
rectly, and this made him cry ſtill more; that, 
however, he did not entirely loſe his courage, Y 
but endeavoured to raiſe him up and carry him 
on his back; but that being himſelf, by this | 
time, half frozen, he wanted ſtrength, and fell 
down beſide his brother. At laſt he ſaw no other 
way to ſave his poor Charley, but to take off his 
coat, and then his waiſtcoat, and then every 
thing elſe he had on, to cover him up and keep 
him warm; that then at that inſtant poor Char 
ley opened his eyes, looked at him, and puſhed 
* | | away 
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away the cloaths, as if Da to put 
them on again; that then he began to be ſeized 
with a kind of numbneſs and drowzineſs, and to 


& 
- 


Joſe his feeling, and ſo. he went and lay upon 
bis poor Charley. 


And ſoy fays. Augultin, 
that——that's l——for I don't remember any 


thing more. 


. , Scarce had uguſtin ended. when Cæſar 71 
with impetuoſity, and flung himſelf upon his 


neck, at which Auguſtin was ſurprized, for eve- 


ry Fang he had done ſeemed to him ſo natural 
he could not conceiye why it ſhould occaſion ſo 
much admiration. His mother preſently after 

k him to bed; and when they were gone, 
Madame de Clemire ſaid to Cæſar Does not 
this ſtory, this beroic action, my ſon, prove 


_ the truth of what I wes ſaying to you during our 


Ks that it is got ſo natural 4s is generally 
5* ſuppoſed, to prefer one's {elf to others? Au- 
Euſtia fiript off bis cloaths, becauſe it was le 
painful to him go endure the cold, than to ſee 
the ſuſferings of his brother. Oh l my child, how 
ſublime! is pity, ſince it can inſpire virtue like 
this! Far from enfeebling, it enndbles the ſou), 
makes it inſenſible of danger, ſuperior to pain, 
and fearleſs, of death Never ſtifle, never bluſh 
at ſuch ſcnſations : cheriſh feelings ſo active and 
gompaſſionate, ſo natural to the heart of man, 
and which he never can loſe, without debaſing 
his nature. 1 3 1 MY 

Madame de Clemire now roſe to retire, but 
Ceſar detained her, while he told her how ex- 
ceedingly ſorry he was to think that Auguſtin 


muſt go back again to his poor cottage in a day 


or two. Well, child, ſaid Madame de Clemire, 
you ſhall have your wiſh; I will aſk his parents 


1 © 
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2 bim here; L will take charge of bim, 
miſe made Cæſar leap for joy. I will tell him 
every thing myſelf, eried Cæſar.—— Ay, but, 
ſaid Pulcheria, how can his father and * 
conſent to part with ſuch a good child? Aſſur- 
edly, my dear, anſwered. her mamma, they will 
not heſitate to ſacrifice their own ſatisfaction 
to the intereſt of their child; the way to ſhew 
their affection, is to promote his happineſs; if 
they did not they would be without affection. 

| Accordingly, the next day, Madame de Cle- 
mire made the prepoſal. to x: parents of Au- 
guſtin, who accepted her offer with gratitude 
and joy. Auguſtin wept a good deal when he 
heard he was to leave his father. and mother, and 
his brother Charley; not but he was very ſenh- 


all the fine things that mater knew. 


The children had been ſo Þuſy about ef. 2 


tin, that far three or ur evening they had ne- 
gledted their nighely aſſeinblies; at Jaſt, How- 
ever, they reminded their mamma of their fa- 


vourite amuſement; and wn oh being COMP, their 


dee 
You have admired, with great -akioe,. ſaid. 


| Maidanio te Clemire, the delicacy — heroiſm of 


Ambroſez-:and/you imagine, without doubt, it is 


impoſſible to ſhew more generoſity, attachment, 


or greatneſs of ſoul. Well then, my children, 
I will: relate a ſtory, in- which you will fnd an 
example of a ſtil ſublimer canduct. I baye ſaid 
yn things 


and elit ecauſe they are -commonly ignorant 
. 1 * have n * 
there 


you ſhall.he-cdyeated togerher, Chis fra. 


ble af Cſer's Lrienddip. far, bim, and had a2 
great deſire to be inſtructed. 2nd aer be dt. * 


to the diſadvantage of ſervant maids f 


2 


* 
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there are ſome entirely the reverſe, and that you 
may be convinced there are, liſten to a tale that 

b fled almoſt under my own 12 and that may 

be called 


TH * 


HE R OISM or ATTACHMENT. 
II. one of 0 northern provinces of- F rance, 
there is a ſmall corner of the earth, where 
good faith and virtue ſuperſede laws, and give 
2 the inhabitants of that peaceable country: a fe- 
nei pure and unalterable.—— | 
On! mamma, what a charming place ! What 
zs it called? Have you ever been there? 
Ves; in my youth. It's name is $*** ; where 
1 had the pleaſure of admiring a people 10 hap- 

| PW The huſbandmen, fimple and induſtrious, 
Have neither in their language nor manners the 
rude clowniſhneſs of peaſants. Phe mothers. 
are gentle, the children grateful and obedient, 
and the young women univerſally modeſt; co- 

| ee 1 envy are there unknown 8 and 
there are found all chat equality, brotherly love, 
and purity of manners, which conſtituted the 
i of mankind, in the early ages of the 
world i 

The gentleman who owned this ſpot, nada ' 


e every way ory to enjoy ſuch Aelicity,/ 
Madame 


= > 40 
1 * * * + 4 
- * 
* 


r 


„ ry 


derate income. 


have known a lady who had gone through a 


_ ridiculouſly ignorant ( ſome ſubjects. Ho- 9 | 
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Madame de 8 goſſeſſed a ſuperior underſtand- 
ing, a benevolent heart, and an enlightened mind. 
She read, ſhe ſtudied, ſhe worked, and loved to 
work: ſhe embroidered, made tapeſtry, cultivated 
a flower-garden, kept bee-hives (8) and bred: 
ſilk worms. The care of her houſe was her 
pleaſure ; ſhe delighted in her domeſtic employ- 
ments; ſhe neglected none of them, becauſe i 
underſtood the Jatien of-her ſtation ; they are in- 
deed-intereſting in themſelves, and eſpecially to 
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thoſe who live in the country. She took a plea- 1 
ſure in looking after her poultry and dairy, and 9 
hence found amuſement, inſtruction, and the 2 
method of living in abundance upon a very mo- = 


_ Inſtruction ! mamma, interrupted Caroline, 
what inſtruction could ſhe get there ? 

Much, . anſwered Madame de Clemire, and 
very uſeful. You have heard that natural hiſ- 
tory is a very extenſive ſtudy, a ſcience, divided 
into a multitude of parts; many of theſe, and 


thoſe neither the leaſt uſeful nor leaſt curious _ iN 
are learnt of courſe, without ſtudy, by living in —_ 


the country, and being employed in country af. 
fairs. The things themſelves inftrut us much 
more effectually than books; the latter often 5 No 
leave nothing but words in the minds but the =_ | 
former give birth to ideas never to be effaced. 1 


courſe of natural hiſtory in Paris, and who, not- 
withſtanding, could not tell the flowers of an 
apple - tree from thoſe of a cherry- tree. People 
who have never lived in the country, are always 


can the amiracles of nature be ſtudied at Paris, 7. 
wherg fruits and vegetables are ſeen only in te . 
„ market 5 
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market and upon the table, and flowers no where 
but in beau- pots? Vou can there form no idea 
of the labours or the pleaſures of the field. In- 
nocent pleafures | That are never deſpiſed but 
by thoſe who have never taſted them! It is, 
therefore, that the illuſtrious M. de Beuffon 
has faid, „Every thing that we wiſh, beyond 
<< what nature has +ven, is painful, and nothing 
„is pleaſant that ſhe does not preſent.” 
| Well, but mamma, faid Pulcheria, ſome peo- 
. ple are exceſſively fond of Paris, and the fa- 
. Ines world, 'for all that, and ſo to be ſure. 
ey find pleaſure there. 
Tuole — rephed Madame 8. Clemire, 
are in a continual hurry and confuſion, a kind 
of intoxication; which not only deprives them of 
the faculty of Thinking, but even of feeling; and 
in ſuch circumſtanees wo can by no means be 
ſaid to enjoy: pleaſure, it being a ſtate of mind 
uced b "2 diſordered" imagination, which 
ſubjects the heart to WN POE” and impe- 
tudus deſires. 
What is a l inne 9 
A paſſion is ancabſolete' utidkekteubve prefer 
ence to nen conſequently an unreaſona- | 
ble deſire. 
Well, but mamma, there are reaſonable and 
allowable paſſions, 
Exceſs is not Aways! el but it is 
always abſurd. A woman, for example, Who | 
loves her huſband with pation, is in chis e | 
cament. 175 7 
How! Is fuch's womar! untestanpeg ‚ 
_ \Cortainly, and unhapf - too; for there * no ü 
happineſs in the abſence of reaſon. ——Surely, { 
_—\ it is right to love one's huſband' * 0 


* 


N N 2 4 4 
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all one's heart? Certainly. As you. love 
my papa? Without doubt.—— Well mam- 
ma, and you —.— my papa to all the world, 
What do you mean, my dear, by prefer- 
him — the world ? That I have an er- 
ohh preference, as I ſaid juſt now ?——Why, / 
mamma, you know you would rather have a 
quarter of an hour's converſation with papa, 
than play on the harpſichord, read, walk, or 
Very true.” I prefer his "converſation, or- 
even the pleaſure of looking at him, te all the 
amuſements in the world; and what is more, 
his happineſs is much dearer to me than my 
on. - And is not that paſſion, mamma ? 
By no means. Why, what can paſſion do 
more : Alt can be guilty of extravagance and 
folly. But to give you an idea, you know Ma- 
dame d' Orgimont? Ves, mamma... 1 he 
lady whoſe huſband took a journey of pleaſure 
laſt year into Ruſſia, and whom you vent to vi- 
ſit when ſhe kept her bed, fick of chagrin ?—— 
True, mirtima——-Well, that was paſſion. It 
was paſſion that had taken away her ſtrength and 
courage, and deprived her of the power to reſiſt 
her uneaſineſs. And yet, mamma, one can- 
not help — fever. No; but if one is 
not overcome pafſion, abſence will | not give } 
it; becauſe one ſhould make uſe of one's reaſon, 1 
and be reſigned to one's fate. Madame d'Orgi-" ; = 
mont had-an abſolute excluſsve preference for her 
huſband, for ſhe not only preferred his ſociety to 
all others; in which ſhe was right, but it was 
impoſſible for any ſociety to pleaſe her, if he was 
not of it; ſhe would not ſacrifice the pleaſure of 
| pore, him, to _ education even of her ry” 
; 1 Ab, 
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- Ah, mamma, ſaid Caroline, but you would not 
do ſo, and yet in fact, you love my papa as well 
| as ſhe did M. d'Orgimont, ſince my papa's bap- 
. pineſs is dearer to you than your own. Madame 
. COrgimont's affection is more exceſſive, but 
 your's is beſt. I ſee too that paſſion, though 
_ ſeemingly allowable, may lead us into many 'B 
errors, as well as make us ill. | | 
__  .,,To negle& her children, and fret herſelf ill, 
ſaid Cæſar, was not to be good or prudent. 
| Paſſion, of every kind, continued Madame de 
Clemire, impairs our reafon, and neceſſarily leads 
us more or leſs aſtray, in proportion to its power 
over us. — But is it poſſible, mamma, to live 
without paſſion ? Moft certainly. Nay more, 
we are ourſelves the cauſe of our paſſions ; they 
are our.own work, and as they come but by de- 
grees, we may at all times eaſily! top their pro- 
greſs. When we find any of our inclinations be- N 
coming daily more powerful, we ſhould immedi- N 
ately repreſs them, and But how, mamma, 
can one diſcover theſe ſmall beginnings of paſſi- ] 
on? When we are tempted to ſacrifice to d 
ſome amuſement, ſome perſon, or ſome pleaſure, ſ: 


any of our duties. n en 

Oh dear me, mamma, cried Pulcheria, but ce 
\ then I am afraid I have a great many paſſions, for pz 
if I was my own miſtreſs, I ſhould often ſacrifice to 

my ſtudies to a walk, or a game at ſhuffle- board, cr 

or my canary-bird, or my ſquirrel, or—— | 11 
That only proves, anſwered Madame de Cle= wo 

mire, that you are ſometimes tired of ſtudy, which it 

is often the caſe at your age; but in finding other you 
amuſements, you regret neither your canary-bird ef 

nor your ſquirrel ; you have no real preference You 


for them, and therefore no paſſion ; you are a7 & | whi 
of e playful, = 


— a 
2 - _ 
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playful, wild, and indolent. —— Oh, I under- 
ſtand, mamma, ene muſt firſt have a preference, 
and then afterwards be tempted to neglect one's 
_ Yuty ?f——Yes.——Well, mamma, but if by 
chance, when I grow vp, I ſhould prefer ſtudy » 
to every other amuſement, would that hurt me? 
No; becauſe that would be a very juſt pre- 
ference. Look you then now, mamma, that 
is a permitted paſhon.—— Not at all; prefers 
ence, ſimply, is not paſſion. Oh true, mam- 
ma, I had forgot temptation. If the pleaſure 
of gaining inftruQion occaſioned you to neglect 
the duties of ſociety, you would do wrong. The 
pureſt, beſt, and moſt rational pleaſure, ceaſes 
to be virtuous the moment it becomes a paſſion. 
Paſſion renders us blind, weak, unjuſt, and ex- 
travagant. Then my dear mamma, when you 
tell me you love your dear Pulcheria paſſionate- 
ly, it is only a way of ſpeaking, is it Why, 
when I ſay I love you to madneſs, would you . 
have it to be true; that is literal ? Oh no, 
I am ſure I would not for all the world; have m 
dear mamma mad. —— And after what has been 
ſaid, cannot you conceive that paſſion and reaſon 
are incompatible, and that paſſion is always a ® 
certain degree of madneſs; that to love a perſon *» 
paſſionately, is the ſame thing as to love them 
to madneſs, and that conſequently it would be 
cruel in you to wiſh me to love you paſſionately? 
I ſhould loſe my reaſon and my virtue, and you 
would gain no deſirable proof of tenderneſs. Were 
it neceſſary, I ſhould die to ſave any one of 
you, my children, from deſtruction, I would not' 
eſitate a moment, o ſacrifice my life, and make 


Uo 


\ you. happy. I would do every thing heroic I 8 
I which paſſion could inſpire, but 1 would not be- | 
F tray 


vol. I, 
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tray any one duty, even for you: that is to ſay 
great as is my love, it ſhould ndt diſhonour or 

daeebaſe me. Could you wiſh me, Pulcheria, to 


. poſſeſs contrary ſentiments ?——No, no, dear 
mamma, cried the children, all together, and 
running into their mother's arms, who claſped 
them affectionately to her boſom, and could not 
retain her tears, when ſhe felt theſe of Pulcheria 
drop upon her hand. "0 . 
After a few moments of tender ſilence the 
continued their diſcourſe, and Cæſar begged of 
his mamma to anſwer him another queſtion con- 
cerning the paſſions. When, ſaid he, one has 
unhappily yielded to a paſſion till it has become 
„ may one ſtill conquer and expel it? 
Moſt aſſuredly, replied his mamma; any victory 
may be obtained over ourſelves, when we ſincerl 
defire to be victorious : but in ſuch a caſe the 4 
fort would be very painful. It is eaſy to preſerve 
A ourſelves from, but moſt hard to eradicate, paſ- 
ſion. And which is the way mamma to pre- 
ſerve ourſelves from it ? By an early habit of 
harktning to reaſon, and overcoming whatever 
_ "defies are contrary to it; by remembering, that 
we are ever preſent with the ſupreme Being; a 
Being pure and omniſcient, and who is diſpleaſed 
"at all exceſs : by the ſuccours which religion af- 
- fords, the command of ourſelves, and the proper 
employment of our time : by ſuch means, we are 
beyond the power of violent paſſion. 
ut ſince, mamma, exceſs of every kind is bad, 
ought one to admire the condutt of M. de Laga- 
raye, the extraordinary gentleman of whom M. 
Fremont was telling ſuch ſtrange things the other 
day; as, how he forſcok the world, turned his 
ſcat into a hoſpital for the ſick, and devoted — 
| | 1 


* 
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life to their care? — Beyond a doubt his gon - 
duct is not only to be admired, but looked upon 
as the model of perfection. And yet M. de, 
Lagaraye carried his charity even to paſſion —— 
People in general apply the word paſſion only to 
ſuch ſenſations as originate in ſelf, and have per- 
ſonal ſatisfaction for their baſis; ſuch as an in- 
clination for a certain object, the delight taken in 
a particular pleaſure; like as an avaricious man 
delights in the accumulation of riches, or a 
gameſter in play: or, laſtly, to various other 
vices; anger for example, to which they have 
improperly enough applied the word pathon. 
But the love of humanity is the moſt diſintereſt- 
ed of all ſenſations; and the leſs particular, and 
more extenſive it is, the more it is ſublime. To 
_ deprive ones ſelf of all ones wealth in favour of 
a perſon that one loves, is a noble and praiſe- 
worthy action, and at all times the ſacrifice of 
magnanimity; but to give all one poſſeſſes to 
wretches, for whom we have no private friend- 
ſhip, no ſenſation, but that of compaſfion, to 
conſecrate ones life to their ſervice, to. abſtain. 
from a thouſand gratifications, and treat them. 
like our beloved children, for no other reaſon but 
becauſe they ſuffer the miſeries incident to men, 
and are Wretched ; this is virtue truly heroic, 
truly divine. Benevolence, carried to ſuch a þ 
height, may perhaps be called a paſſion ; but it 4 
is a very different paſſion from all others, ſince it 4 
is abſolutely diſintereſted, and produces actions 


* 


R _ of a ſpecies the moſt ſublime. 

? But ſuppoſe, mamma, M. de Lagaraye had 
n had children of his own, would he have had a 
8 right to have given all his goods to the poor ? 


fe A. 


Na certainly, for we are under an obligation 
firſt of all fo fulfil the duties impoſed upon us by 
nature. M. de Lagaraye could only have given 
the ſurplus tothe wretched ; and as he would 
have been obliged to educate his children, it 
would have been impoſlible for him to have con- 
ſecrated his time to the ſervice of the poor. 
Well, mamma, ſaid Caroline, now you have 

had the goodneſs to anſwer all our queſtions, I 
hope you will go on with the ſtory of Madame de 
S#**#*.? Willingly, anſwered Madame de Clemire, 
but I do not know where about I was. Why, 
mamma, you told us Madame de S*** was hap- 
Py, becauſe ſhe was benevolent ; and how much 
ſhe loved the country, and cultivated a flower- 
— and read and worked, and kept bee- 

es, and bred ſilk- worms, and and there 

] believe you left off. | 
It did fo, anſwered her mamma. Well then 
Madame de S*** ſatisfied with her deſtiny, 
led a life equally pleaſant and innocent, Her 
huſband, far from rich, could not enable her to 
relieve miſery with money, and yet there was 
not a day paſſed in which ſhe did not ſome good 
action. There was neither ſurgeon nor phyſi- 
cian in the village; but ſhe knew ſomething of 
botany, had read L' Hiftorre des Plantes uſuelles, 
by Chomel, a very good book, in which the 
properties of herbs and their uſe in pharmacy 
are taught; and ſhe knew Tiffot's Advice to the 
People by rote, a book intereſting and eſtimable, 
both by its utility, and the ſpirit of humanity in 
which it is written. With all theſe helps, how- - 
ever, Madame de 8 did not pretend to prace... 
tiſe phyſic, becauſe it is an art, that without be- 
ing perfect in it, imprudence and 
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would pretend to practice; but ſhe viſited the 
ſick cottages, prevented them from uſing danger- 
ous 3 and occaſionally preſcribed things 
that might do good, could do no harm; ſhe car- 
ried them broth, wine, old linen, conſoled them 
by her preſence, her converſation, and her com- 
paſſion, and thus proved we may he exceedingly 
benevolent with a very ſmall fortune. When 
we do all the poſſible good in our power, we en- 
Joy all «the happineſs the practice of virtue can 
beſtow. 15 5 
Madame de S*#* had a young woman, nam- 
ed Marianne, who had lived as her maid ever 
ſince ſhe herſelf was twelve years old, and whe 
was greatly diſtinguiſhed by her goodneſs, diſin- 
deter jc ef and attachment to her miſtreſs, 
whoſe virtues ſhe poſſeſſed, and whoſe example 
| the imitated. It is true ſhe had never been at 
Paris, and that ſhe had not even been in the way 
of temptations to corrupt or lead aſtray a cha- 
racter that was naturally virtuous. Madame de 
Ska tenderly loved her, and the care'ſhe took 
to make her a truly good woman, formed one of 
the greateſt pleaſures of her life. Marianne was 
ſomething older than her miſtreſs, and flattered 
herſelf ſhe ſhould end her days in her ſervice, 
but providence ordained otherwiſe. Madame de 
Swe was attacked by a diſeaſe, which, though 
trifling in its origin, by ill treatment became 
mort. IJ. She met death not only without fear, 
but with the gentle ſęrenity of a ſou], truly pe- 
netrated by the great principles of religion; and 
while every one around her abandoned.” them- 
| ſelves to that deſpair which the loſs af a woman 
like her muſt ever inſpire, ſhe alone remained 4 
witldgn unſhaken tranquillity. An exact and it 
3 1 | proper 1 
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proper N prolonged her life for ſome 
months; the did not keep her bed, ſhe walked, 
read, made the young girls of the village come 
to her as uſual] for inſtruction, converſed with 
her favourite and faithful Marianne, received 
the viſits of the vicar, and never ſuffered her 
gentleneſs or preſence of mind to forſake her for 
'a moment. 15 
One fine morning in the month of May ſhe 
roſe with Aurora, and, attended by Marianne, 
walked out into the fields, gained an eminence, 
from which there was a delightful proſpect, and 
fat herielf upon a bank, while Marianne placed 
Herſelf at her feet. She remained a moment, and 
then roſe, ſupported by the arm of Marianne: 
bow this view delights me, ſaid ſhe | what a 
fine country | Look at that charming meadow 
Marianne, over which we have run' ſo many 
hundred times; it was there we met the good old 
dame Veronique, bending beneath a baſket of 
apples on her head, and another in her hand; 
you would take the one from her head, and I, in 
ſpite of her reſiſtance, the other from her hand, 
and thus we brought her home to her cottage, 
Doft thou remember how merry we were, the 
gratitude of the good old woman, and the break- 
faſt ſhe gave us. Turn thy eyes to the right, 
and behold that row of willows 'on the borders 
of the poo], in which, with hook and line, we 
have fo often ſhed. There it was that we, in 
company with young Martha and littie Babet, 
have many a time made baſkets of the bulraſtes, 
and afterwards filled them with violets, lilies of 
the valley, and filberts. Seeſt thou yonder ca- 
din, it belongs to our Frances; doſt thou re- 
member how thou madeſt in two days the gown 
] gave 
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- T gave her at her wedding ? A little farther 
to the left are the ſkirts of the wood, where on 
| holidays I kept my little ſchool during the fine 

ſummer evenings. What happy moments have 
I ſpent ſurrounded by the laſſes of the village. 
Haſt thou forgot the long and ſimple ſtories that 
Margaret uſed to tell us, or the old ballads that 
Honorina ſung with a voice fo youthful, ſweet, 
and full. Every object I fee around merecalls 
ſome pleaſing idea, Oh, how grateful are ſuch 
traces of memory at this moment? 
As Madame de S*** pronounced theſe words, 
Marianne turned her head to hide her tears, 
which ſhe could no longer retain. After a ſhort 
 filence, Madame de S*#** claſping her hands, 
and raiſing them to heaven, exclaimed——Oh 
God? Thou whom I now behold, beyond the 
clouds that brightly decorate the heavens | thou 
who heareſt, underſtandeſt me, and readeſt my 
very ſoul ! I thank thee, my Creator ! my Fa- 
ther! and BeriefaCtor ! I thank thee, for having 
placed me in a ſtate of life, where I have lived 
free from the perſecutions of hatred, the malig- 
nity of envy, the contagion of evil examples, 
and the ſeduction of wicked advice. I have had 
nothing to lead my reaſon aſtray, or corrupt my 
heart; I have neither known the city, nor the 
court; I have heard that there are flatterers, falſe 
philoſophers, ambitious men ; men degraded by 
cupidity, and perverted by pride; I have heard, 
and have wept for their errors, and this ſenſation 
has often troubled my repoſe : I have been ſorł 
for the wicked, but have always lived far from 
their abode: unknown to the violence of paſſi- 
on, the riots or deceits of pleaſure, my life has 
Slided away in happy obſcurity ; and my happi- 
8 | | - nels 
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neſs has been ſo much the more pure, in that it 
has not been diſturbed by the flanders of malice : 
friendſhip, innocence, and peace, haveembelliſh- 
ed every inſtant of my carcer; I have poſſeſſed 
the moſt ſubſtantial wealth; and in this awful 
moment, when the memory of the paſt is the 
puniſhment of the wicked, a multitude of ſweet 


cConſolatory recollections croud upon my mind, 
and I remember, with tranſport, that to virtue 


alone I owe the pure delight I now enjoy.—— 
Oh God ! how ſupreme-is thy bounty ! Thou 
commandeſt us to deteſt and fly from vice, and 
therein thou teacheſt us the only poſſible means 

of happineſs upon earth; ney, doſt moreover: 


promiſe us eternal bliſs hereafter, if we do but 
wp thy beneficent commands. 
LY 


ſhe ſaid this, Madame de 8* ** fel] gently 


into the arms of Marianne, for the fervency with 


"which ſhe had ſpoken had exhauſted her little 


ſtrength. Marianne looking at her, ſaw her 
cheeks pale, and her eyes cloſed and motianleſe, 


and gave a ſhriek of terror; Madame de $*** 


opened her eyes, and tenderly preſſed the hand 
of Marianne, which ſhe held between her own. 
Wherefore this alarm, my dear Marianne? ſaid 


5 with a ſmile of grateſul benevolence upon 


he 


face: what, thou! whoſe picty is ſo pure 


2art thou not reſigned? Is not thy ſacrifice alrea- 


p r 45 


oy Wade ? We ſhall meet again where we ſhall 


never part more — 1 ſee how much my ſereni- 


ty, my tranquillity conſole thee ! —T flatter 
"myſelf thou wilt ever find an aſylum in the cha- 
teau de S***ﬀ—— Alas ! 1 cannot place thee above 
"want !—— There is another thing which I con- 
feſs I regret——deeply—— (Marianne here fixed 


her eyes upon her miſtreſs, and the attention ſhe 


=: 
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paid ſtopt her tears) Thou knoweſt Marianne 
there is a ſchoolmiſtreſs in the village to learn the 
children to read; many of the inhabitants are 
juſt able to pay her a ſmall trifle, but there are 
ſill many who cannot give the very little ſhe re- 
. quires. Had I Tiveda few years longer, I ſhould 
have ſaved the ſum neceſlary (that is to ſay, a 
hundred crowns) to form an eſtabliſhment ſuffi- 
-cient to pay the ſchool-miſtreſs, that ſhe might 
have inſtructed theſe poor children gratis; but 
ſince God has not thought fit, I ſubmit without 
murmuring to his holy will. 
Madame de 8K“ **, as ſhe ſpoke thus, fetched 
agentle ſigh, and Marianne ſeizing one of her 
hands, with a look expreſſive of great emotion, 
and ſome ſecret, but firm reſolution, exclaimed 
——Oh! my dear miſtreſs ! — Her full heart 
would not let her fy more, and Madame de 
S***. riſing, took hold of her arm, and began to 
move towards home again. 
Madame de S**# did not long ſurvive: arriv- 
ed at. the laſt ſtage of debility, ſhe was ſoon 
| obliged to keep her bed. Marianne, in deſpair, 
would not quit her a moment; the ſervants were 
ſeen in tears in every corner of the houſe ; the 
doars were continually crouded with the inha- 
bitants of the village, who came by turns ta 
enquire after her; calling her their dear lady, 
their kind benefactreſs, and returned from her 
houſe to the church to offer up their ardent 
prayers for the preſervation of a life ſo precious. 
At laſt Madame de S* *, ever tranquil, ever 
reſigned, beheld the moment of death approach 
with that ſublimity which religion beſtows, and 
_ Marianne received her laſt ſigh. 
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Dear me, cried Pulcheria, what will become 
of poor Marianne | So 
Watching, fatigue, and ſorrow, cauſed a dan- 
gerous revolution in Marianne's blood; ſhe fell 
dangerous ill; ſhe recovered, however, and 
ſcarcely was ſhe recovered, before ſhe took the 
reſolution to quit the houſe of S**#*®, She 
packed up her clothes, went to the church where 
her miſtreſs lay buried, bathed her tomb with 
her tears, and took the route to Charleville (a), 


tze place of her birth, greatly regretted by. the 
vicar and the ne of SF##, Sg 
N o years paſſed away, and no one heard what 


"was become of her; but at the end of that time 
the vicar received a box, containing a hundred 
crowns, and a letter writen as follows: 


> Charleville, the 24th of September, 1 7 75- 
Reverend Sir, | * 


have at length ſent you the hundred crowns, 
which, as you know, my honoured miſtreſs 
<< was ſo deſirous of at her death. God be praiſ- 
* ed her defires ſhall be executed, and the good 
* work ſhe wiſhed be done. Had I had enough 
s of money I would myſelf have brought youthe 
„ hundred crowns, but I had only as much as 
„would have paid half theexpences of my Jour- 
de ney. My heart will now be as eaſy as it can 
*< after the loſs I have had, and I ſhall be ſome- 
e thing relieved of a load of ſorrow which op- 
| + bo Þ os 


(a) Charleville is a delightful town of Cham p 
fifty leagues from Paris, in the Rethelois, ſituated upon 
the Meuſe, ſubjeQ to no taxes, and only ſeparated from 
the pleaſant town of Meziere by a bridge and a cauſe- 
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© preſſed me day and night. Let me conjure 
you, reverend fir, immediately to eſtabliſh the 
„ ſchool-miitreſs ; it wilt be a great comfort to 
% me, to hear that ſhe is enabled to teach the +} 
young girls gratis, and that all the good ms 
<© thers of the neighbourhood, who have not te 
be power to pay, may fend their children. I hope *Y 
<< all theſe little ones, and their families to ſuc- A 
„ ceeding generations, will pray for my dear 
&« mittreis ; 1nd that you, reverend fir, will teach 
% them how much they owe her. In the mean 
& while i have only one prayer to heaven, which 
js, that I may ſome time have it in my power 
& to return to S###, and behold with my own 
eyes the charity-ſchoo] founded by my ho- 
noured miſtreſs, I ſhall then have nothing more 
< to wiſh in this world. Ye 


I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
« Reverend Sir, 3 
“ Your moſt humble ſervant, 
(( | * > 
MARIANNE RAMBOUR. 


The vicar was ſtruck with admiration, while - 
he read this letter; his ſoul was formed to con- 
ceive the fublimity of ſuch an action. The next 
Sunday, after ſermon, he read the letter to his 
pariſhioners,. who wept aloud while they heard 
it; nay, the vicar himſelf was ſeveral times 
obliged to leave off, and begin again, ſo much 
was he affected. 

That I can eaſily believe, interrupted Cefar.. 
Ob, bow ſhould I have wept had I been preſent. 
hut did the eſtabliſhment take place, mam 


ma? 
EY To 


. 
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To be ſure, my dear. The vicar put the 
hundred crowns (a) out to intereſt ; and this ſum, 
the fruit of two years ſevere labour, night and 
day, of Marianne, produces a ſum which ena- 
bles the ſchool-miſtreſs to teach the poor children 

tis. | 

And now tell me, my children, if this is not a 
ſtill more ſublime virtue than that of Ambroſe. 

Oh, it certainly is, mamma; pity prompted 
Ambrofe naturally to exert himſelf ; beſides that 
the gratitude of — de Varonne was, in 


ſome meaſure, a recompence. 


* 


meet its reward ?—— 
Marianne ſhall be recompenſed, and the ey is, 
not finiſhed ! Oh how glad lam | Well, and fo 


Very right ; but, inſtead of theſe, the reſpect 
that Marianne had for the memory of her miſ- 
treſs, made her ſubject herſelf to all the hardſhips 
which Ambroſe underwent to preſerve the life of 
Madame de Varonne. The conduct of the one 
is admirable, but the other is beyond all praiſe. 
We may judge of the merit of Marianne, by 
conſidering, if ſhe did ſo much for the love ſhe 
bore her miſtreſs dead, what would ſhe not have 


done to have preſerved her life. But do you 


think, my children, continued Madame de Cle- 


- mire, that the hiſtory of Marianne is ended? 
Mammal Do not you find there is ſomething 
wanting? Have not we agreed it was impoſſible, 
"that a virtuous action ſoon or late ſhould not 


Ah! ſo much the better! 


Well—and ſo my dear. Marianne, 


mamma 


. after giving all ſhe had, went to her labour again, 
though not with the ſame ardour, for ſhe now 


only laboured for her fubſiſtence. About this 


1 
(a) About twelve guineas. T, : 
: f | * time, 
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time, however, a relation of her's, touched by 
her virtue, happening to die, left her two hun- 
dred and fixty livres (5) a year. With this ſmall 
inheritance, Marianne, who was never idle; 


was tolerably rich, in a country where the taxes 


were light, and which produced all the neceſſaries 


of life in abundance : ſhe ſpent, however, no 
more than was neceſſary for her exiſtence, .and 


the remainder ſhe beſtowed upon the poor. 
What, mamma, ſaid Caroline, with a diſſa- 
tisfied tone, is two hundred and fixty livres a 
year all the recompence ſhe had? 
ou do not conſider, anſwered Madame de 
Clemire, that a perſon in Marianne's ſtation of 
life, with two hundred and ſixty livres a year, and 
a will to work, is richer at Charleville, than a 
mother of a family at court would be with twen- 
ty-five thouſand livres a year. Beſides, general- 
ly ſpeaking, any addition of fortune that removes 
us out of the ſtation of life in which we have 
been bred, renders us unhappy.——How fo, 
mamma? ſaid Cæſar. Suppoſe, anſwered 
the, your lackey, Morel, ſhould to-morrow gain 
the twenty thouſand pounds prize in the lottery 
—Well, mamma, Morel would be perfectly 
happy; he has a good heart, and would do a 


thouſand benevolent actions l wiſh he had it. 
 —— Admitting, my dear, that ſuch an event 
would not make him forget himſelf ; would not 
render him vain, proud, and inſolent; he yet 


would be to be pitied. Morel knows how "to 
read and write, has good ſentiments, and is high- 
ly diſtinguithed in his preſent ſtate of life; but 
-. what kind of a figure would he cut in the faſhi- 


O! Something more than ten guineas, .T, 
; e onable 
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onable world ? To how many ridiculous fituati- 
ons would he not be expoſed ? How would he 
do the honours of his houſe and table ; what 
would his carriage and.converfation be? Would 
he know how to manage his eſtate; could he tell 


whether his ſteward was or was not honeſt ? He 


would marry, and would certainly neither marry 
a farmer's nor a tradeſman's daughter, but would 
chuſe an amiable woman, well educated ; ſuch 
a woman would marry him only for his fortune, 
conſequently. could not be an eftimable woman, 
but would render his life miſerable; and thus 
you ſee Morel, with a great fortune, would be 
as wretched as ridiculous. But if, inſtead of 
the twenty thouſand, he was to get a prize of 
one thouſand, he would buy a little houſe, and a 
few acres of land, would marry « pretty coun- 
try girl, with a fortune of four or five hundred 


more, that was uſed to work, would be loved 


and reſpected by his wife, would live in afflu- 
ence, enjoy the good-will of his neighbours, for 
being good and charitable, and be looked upon 

as a wiſer man than perſons of that condition 


uſually are. Morel would then be the moſt for- 


tunate of men. 
That is very true, mamma; but if Morel, 


-when he had got- the twenty thouſand pounds 


prize, would continue in his proper ſphere of 
life, if he would live in the country, be contented 


with a ſmall farm, a pretty romnery ohh and em- 


ploy the reſt of his fortune in good actions, he 


would neither be ridiculous nor unhappys | 


Morel, my dear, is, I grant a very good man ; 


-but you are ſuppoſing him a philoſopher and a 


hero, and 1 do not believe him either the one or 
the other. Beſides, according to your ſuppoſi- 

| tion, 
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tion, his pretfy country girl muſt be'a heroine, 
and their children all philoſophers, otherwiſe” ſhe 
would be exceedingly chagrined to ſpend no more 
than one hundred a year ; her children would be 
of her opinion, and the wretched Morel would 
hear nothing from his family but complaints a 
reproaches. Well, mamma, but perhaps he 
would not marry. But if he ſhould ? 
Nay, but let us ſuppoſe he would not. — And 
give him no children! What happineſs would 

ou deprive him of ! Ah ! dear mamma, then 
| ſet him have children, and give them a good mo- 
ther, and then My dear boy ! Well, let it 
be ſo, we will ſuppoſe all you wiſh, that Morel 
is retired to the country, that he lives upon a 
ſmall part of his income, and gives the remain- 
der to the poor, I ſtill ſee a number of vexations. 
What, mamma; Morel is ignorant of 
men and things, and a parcel of artful, humble 
knaves, cunning and enterprizing, would creep 
into his confidence, under pretence of enlight- 
ening and directing his benevolent views: deceĩv- 
ed, duped, robbed, ruined by them, in endea- 
vouring to do good, and in 144, enriching raſcals 


only, he—— Oh, but if he ſhould chuſe honeſt 


good men? — Unfortunately the diſhoneſt, 
child, are far the moſt numerous. Beſides, pray 
recollect how many extraordinary, and even ex- 
travagant ſuppoſitions we are obliged to admit, in 
order to make him happy, if fortune ſhould to- 
morrow ſend him twenty thouſand pounds. 
Very right, mamma, I ſee now that it is not 
ſufficient merely to be good; in order to do good, 
ve muſt know how to do it; and I ſee too that it 
is a great unhappineſs, to be removed from that 
ſtation of life to which we are — 
& nd . t 
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That is, my dear, for a perſon of the condi- 
tion of Morel or Marianne, for a perſon who has 
received no education; for with virtue, educa- 
tion, and a knowledge of the world, happineſs 
is to be found in any ſtate, and ſuch a perſon is 
qualified for all A good education is a charm- 
ing thing !—Yes; it makes us capable of all 
-_ and yields thouſand reſources to adver- 

ty; it preſerves us from the weak pride which 

the favours of fortune too often inſpire, or at 
leaſt it teaches us o conceal our vanity: it levels 
rank, gives thoſe qualities which are always ami- 
able, and thofe charms which ever allure; it 
makes ſolitude. delightful ; teaches us to make 
ourſelves reſpected by men; gives perfection to 
reaſon ; forms the heart, and develops genius. 
Judge then, my children, of the. gratitude due 
from perſons well educated to thoſe who have 
contributed to their educatien.— And eſpeci- 
ally, mamma, to their parents. Moſt certain- 
ly; and if, like you, my dears, they have a pro- 
per ſenſe of their obligation, they will love and 
revere the maſters and inſtructors to whom pa- 
rents conſign a part of their authority. Here 
Madame de Clemire roſe, kiſſed her children, 
and ſent them to reſt. | 

The next day Cæſar and his ſiſters, as uſual, 
talked among each other of the over-night's hiſ- 
tory ; they did not forget to praiſe the virtuous 
Marianne Rambour ; but, notwithſtanding all 
their mamma had ſaid upon the ſubject, they could 
not help thinking her ill rewarded for her virtue, 
and not ſo happy as ſhe deſerved to be; for, ſaid 
Pulcheria, this good girl, with her two hundred 
and fixty livres a year, has only juſt enough to 
keep her; and ſo ſhe muſt work continually to give 

88 nn 
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to the poor, and live, as mamma ſays, upon what 
is barely enough to ſuſtain nature; now I don't 
like that; I wiſh at leaſt ſhe had the means of 
beſtowing her charity, without diſtrefling herfelf. 

When the evening hour of meeting came, 
Madame de Clemire ſaid to Pulcheria, I heard 
your converſation to-day, my dear, about Mari- 
anne, and — Why do you bluſh, child? 
Mamma If you are vexed that I ſhould over- 


hear what you ſay to your brother and ſiſter, you 


muſt go farther from me another time, and not 
talk ſo loud. Dear mamma, I don't wiſh to 
hide any thing from you. Then why did yeu 
bluſh ? Anſwer, my dear Becaufe, mam- 
ma, notwithſtanding the reaſons you gave us laſt 
night, I maintained, that Marianne was not ſuf- 
ficiently rewarded, and feel now I was wrong to 
hold an opinion contrary to your's, mamma. 
Ves, my dear, you ought always to ſuppoſe when 


your opinion differs from mine it is falſe; and 
when you are not convinced by my arguments 
and explanations, you ſhould tel] me your doubts, 
becauſe I am always ready to hear and anſwer. 


you. This is a juſtice that I defire and expect 
from you ; for when you tell your thoughts of 
this kind to others, you forget both the Aae 
and reſpect you owe to me. Beſides, if you have 
miſunderſtood me, I cannot ſhe you your error, 
if I am not preſent when you criticize my in- 
ſtructions—— Criticize ! mamma; dear what a 
word | Perhaps alittle too ſtrong, Pulcheria; 


and yet have not you ſaid you did not find Mari- 
anne ſufficiently recompenſed, and that you 
could not think like me in that reſpe&t ? But 
will you liſten to my reaſons ?!—-—Yes, indeed, 


mamma, and will endeayour, with all my heart, 
» to 
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to underſtand them, that I may be of your 


opinion. 

Well then, the thing that diſpleaſes you is, I 
think, that Marianne is not perfectly happy, is it 
not ?!——Yes, mamma. And what think you 
can render a perſon perfectly happy, whois pious, 
ſimple, induſtrious, and who, in fact, carries 
virtue to the higheſt degree of ſublime heroiſm? 
Is it money ? Surely you do not think it is 
Why, mamma, when one only wiſhes for money 
to give it to others, may it not add to our happi- 
neſs ? According to that mode of reaſoning, 
my dear, benevolence would become ambition, 
and that it is not. Pride and covetouſneſs only 
have a real defire for riches. When we are free 
from that vanitv which makes ſome people vir- 
tuous, we are fully ſatisfied with giving ſuch 
aſſiſtance to the unfortunate as is in our power. 
The rich benefactor gives with greater eclat, but 
the poor with greater vleaſure.—And why, 
mamma ? You ſhall hear. e 

be greater the virtue, the greater the ſatis- 
faction Oh, certainly, mamma — An 
action is more or leſs admirable, in proportion 
to the ſacrifices it colts us. A man, who hav- 
ing ten thouſand pounds 2 year, ſhould live upon 
two, that he might give the ſurplus to the poor, 
would do a very great, and unhappily for the 
world, a very uncommon action. And yet what 
would he — himſelf of? A few trinkets, 
diamond rings, and race-horſes, perhaps. In 
keeping two thouſand a year, he would reſerve 
to himſelf every convenience of life; he might 


keep his coach, his country-houſe, his hunters, 


and indulge in every rational pleaſure fortune 
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can procure ; he would renounce ſuperfluities 
only; and this ſacrifice as admirable as it is eaſy, 
would add to his conſequence, and procure him 
univerſal eſteem : he would certainly be happy, 
and would deſerve ſo to be. And yet the poor 
benefactor would enjoy happineſs a hundred fold 
more great. Imagine to yourſelf Marianne Rame- 
bour, with her two hundred and ſixty livres a 
year, imagine, I ſay, this angelic woman, actin 

for the love of her God, and the ſatisfaction of 
her own heart ; ſuppoſe her working all day, to 
carry ſecretly at night the money to a poor perſon 
in a bed of ſickneſs, or the mother of a large 
family, which ſhall ſupply five or fix children 
with bread and broth, and a morſel of meat; ora 
perſon that muſt otherwiſe lie and periſh. Then 
follow her back again to her cottage, her eyes 
ſtill wet with the tears ſhe has been ſhedding; 
RI r her chamber, where ſhe has 
nothing for her own ſupper, but a bit _— 


bread and a little ſallad. Hear her ſay to herſelf, 


the meat which I have debarred myſelf of to-day 
will keep five or ſix ſouls from ſtarving ! Does 
not this reflection fill her heart with inconceiv=- 
able delight? She remembers the thanks of the 
poor mother |! of the children! ſhe ſtill imagines 
ſhe hears them ; ſhe beholds the little ones ſeize 
with avidity the delicious morſe] they have two 
days been denied, . How ſweet will the fru 
repaſt of Marianne be made by thoughts like 
theſe! How exquiſite ! In riſing from table, 
with what pleaſure, what confidence, will ſhe 
thank that beneficent Being, who has © ſaid, 
«« Take heed that ye do not your alms before men 
<< to be ſeen of them: otherwiſe ye have no re- 
«© ward of your Father whois in heaven,” Ma- 
5 1 | | rianne 
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tianne has not the happineſs or the glory to 
ſnatch a multitude of wretches from miſery, to 


form uſeful and durable eſtabliſhments, or to 


found hoſpitals, but ſhe has given in ſecret, and 
her gift was the meat from her own mouth. She 
ſought not the praiſe or approbation of men, but 
was guided by religion and humanity ; and ſhe 
finds in her reflections, her memory, her heart, 


. ſhe makes, an inexhauſtible ſource of felicity ; 
| the anticipates the happineſs of angels, is fatis- 

* himſelf approves and protects her. = 
And now I hope you conceive, that if Ma- 
rianne had a fortune large enough to ſuccour the 


not receive the ſame degree of ſatisfaction from 
her alms, becauſe they would not be fo merito- 
Tious. ; | Bo © oe We 
Tou may judge, indeed, by yourſelf: the other 
day you — had a . et of apples ſent 
you, which you divided with your brother and 
[ter and the day before yeſterday Madeleine 
brought you a lieele lamb of which your ſiſter 
was exceedingly fond, and which therefore you 
gave her. From which of theſe two actions did 
you receive the moſt pleaſure ? From having 
given my pretty little lamb to my ſiſter And 
yet you was very fond of your Jamb ?-— Oh 
dear, yes, mamma, and that was the reaſon why 
I] received ſo much ſatis faction in giving it to my 
ſiſter. Dear me, ſaid I to myſelf, how happy 
would my ſiſter be if I was to give her this lamb, 
and then 4 thought how exceedingly ſhe would 
be ſurprized, 1 what joy ſhe would have; and 


ſo I found that would give me greater pleaſure 
a f than 


and eſpecially in the greatneſs of the ſacrifices 


hed with herſelf, and js convinced that Ged 


diſtreſſed without debarring herſelf, ſne would 
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than even keeping the lamb. And then 1 ran to 
my governeſs to beg a roſe- coloured gibband, and 
I puta; pretty collar round its neck, and made 
it o ime, auf it looked ſo innocent, and ſo milk- 
white; ad then I ran to ſeek for my ſiſter; and 
my heart did ſo beat all the way I went you can't 


think, mamma, what 1 felt ! — | 


This all, my dear, tends to prove, that the 


greater the: ſacrifice the greater the ſatisfaction. 


f your pleaſure was ſo great in imagining the 
joy of your ſiſter at the reception of your little 
lamb, what would your feelings be, think you, 
had you given the means of life to an unfortu- 
nate family ready to expire with hunger? ——lt 


muſt be very great, indeed, mamma! When ſhall 


we go and do ſuch charitable actions? Next 
winter again when we ar? at Paris, if you all be- 
have well till then That will be the beſt re- 
compenſe you can make us. But is it not ſtrange, 
mamma, that there ſhould be nobody here in 
ſuch extreme want, and ſo many in {ich a fine- 
City as Paris, where there are ſo many rich peo- 
It ſeems ſtrange, indeed, my dear, but 
ſuch are the effects of luxury, or rather of that 
deſpicable vanity which makes men ſeek to ſhine 
by a falſe magnificence, inſtead of endeavouring 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their virtues ; ſuch is 
that madneſs which makes the proud poſſeſſors of 
the city deſpicably ridiculous, while the ſimple 
inhabitants of the village live in innocence and 
peace I am ſure, mamma, that alone is 
enough|to make one hate the town, and love the 
country. But how can one find out the miſera- 
ble creatures of whom you ſpeak ? for I have 
heard it is not thoſe who publicly beg —— Alas, 


my dear, Paris is full of them, you may find them 


in 
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in every ſtreet—— Oh, goodneſs! What! Do 
we continually paſs by their dwellings, their ve 
doors ? Are they our neighbours ? Do ou think 
there are any in our ftreet at Paris ? If I thought 
ſio, I could not cloſe my eyes. How can one lie 
don peaceably to reſt, and know there is a poor 
wretch not a hundred ſteps from one ſtarving on 
a bed of ſtraw |—— Cheriſh this humanity my 
child, and when you have money, and are tempt- 
ed to buy ſome ſuperfluous toy, recollect the 
heart - breaking reflection you have juſt made: 
ſay to yourſelf what this gauze frippery would 
coſt, which will be ſpoiled in two days, might 
fave a dying child, and a diſtracted mother———[I 
never will buy any ſuch ſuperfluous nonſenſe I | 
am determined Do not promiſe, my dear, 
what it is probable you cannot perform. To 
reſefVFe only what is neceſſary, and give the ſur- 
plus to the poor, is neither the work of infancy 
or youth. Be ſatisfied with knowing that bene- 
volence is the beſt, the greateſt, the only true 
_ happineſs. Accuſtom yourſelf henceforward to 
reflect upon the frivolity of the play-things, 
which you are too liable to be fond of; remem- 
ber they can only give a trifling and tranſient 
pleaſure, momentary and vain, while the ſole re- 
Cital of a good action, much more the perform- 
ance, gives your mind the moſt exquiſite ſenſa- 
tions. Remember ſometimes the multitude of 
unfortunate people who want the bread you 
waſte, who ſuffer in nakedneſs all the rigours of 
the winter, while you cut your cloaths to dreſs 
your doll. Theſe reflections will make you com- 
pathonate, and accuſtom you to œconomy, with- 
out which it is impoſſible to be generous. Learn 
betimes, therefore, the habit of being _— 
". IM Te an 
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And impoſe occaſionally voluntary ſacrifices on 


yourſelf ; be maſters of your actions, and often 
recollect that virtue only can make you diſtin- 
guiſhed or eſteemed, happy or beloved; think of 
our evening tales and converſations, and your 
reaſon will ſtrengthen by degrees, your minds 
become noble, your hearts benevolent, and you 
will be the delight and glory of your mother 
I would begin now, dear mamma, and if I 
thought I could but be ſo good as to do at preſent 
what——No, my dear, the mind is not capable 
at your age of that continued exertion neceflary 
to attain the perfection I have deſcribed. You 
know not the world, every thing is new, every 
thing pleafing ; but hereafter, when your occu- 
pations ſhall become more uſeful, the trifles 
which at preſent pleaſe will then be inſipid; you 
will be delighted with nothing that does not af- * 
fect the heart, nothing will fully ſatisfy but 
continual goodneſs. Neither is one obliged to 


give every thing which may be called fuperfluous * | 


to the poor. The ſcripture orders us to be cha- 
ritable, but not utterly to ſtrip ourſelves. © Give 
„to him that aſketh thee, and from him that 
<6 would borrow turn not thou away.“ I grant 
that thoſe who are totally guided by the evange- 
lical ſpirit, would give all they have to the poor; 
but religion does not require us to ſacrifice every 
convenience of life to our humanity, but that 
we ſhould ſet bounds to our whims and imagi- 


nary wants, and preſerve the means of expiating 


our follies by our benefactions. And fo, 
mamma, when one isonly alittle good one gives 
a little, when-one is very good one gives more 
than one half, and when one is perfect one 


* 
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gives alſ- Yes, my dear, that is exaftly the 
goſpel definition. | 
But you told us juſt now, mamma, there is n 
being good without ceconomy. | * 
Certainly, Whatever is waſted, whatever is 
loſt, is a real robbery of the poor, and is the 
more condemnable becauſe it procures no plea- 
ſure. The account Pulcheria, which your go- 
verneſs has given me of things loſt by you within 
a year will furniſh an example. One filk cloak, 
fix pocket handkerchiefs, four pair of gloves, two 
thimbles, three needle-caſes, and a pair of ſciſ- 
fars, which altogether coft near two guineas to 
replace; now had you been more careful, I 
ſhould have had two guineas more to ſpend, either 
upon you or in doing ſome good action; and 
if you do not correct this fault it will coſt me ſtill 
more as you grow older, becauſe your neceſſaries 
will be more expenſive. To-morrow I will re- 
late a little ſtory on that ſubjet, which I hope 
will make ſome impreflion upon you. — But 
why, mamma, will you not tell it us now ? Tt 


js not late — Becauſe I have not ended that of 


yeſterday How ! exclaimed the children all 
together, not the ſtory of Marianne Rambour ? 
l never ſaid it was finiſhed ; you have always 
interrupted me, and your queſtions did not give 
me time to purſue my tale. I have endeavoured 
to make you comprehend that (in general) per- 
ſons without education are to be pitied, when 
any accident alters their condition of life. I be- 
lJieve I have proved to Pulcheria, that Marianne 
Rambour ought to have been happy with her 
two hundred and ſixty livres a year; but I: 
did not ſay this ſmall e for was the 


only recompenſe heaven reſgrved for her vir- 
| tues; 
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virtues; and I beg you to recolledt the maxim, 


that an heroic action never goes unretuarded even in 


this warld. You all of your own accord proteſt- 
ed againſt the mediocrity of the reward, with- 
out waiting to hear the whole. I ſee, ſaid 
Cæſar, one ſhould not decide haſtily, nor till 
every thing is thoroughly explained ; we deſerve, 
for our puniſhment, to be deprived of the re- 
mainder of the ſtory, though I ſhould be hearti- 
ly ſforry.—— No, ſaid Madame de Clemire; let 
me only defire you to be more cautious in fu- 
ture, and judge leſs precipitately. But let us 
return to Marianne. | 


. 


She learnt in her retreat, that the Vicar of 


S*#*#* had read her letter to his pariſhionerss 
Far from being flattered at it, ſhe was afflited-: 
ſhe writ to him on the ſubject. I am vexed,” 


ſaid ſhe, that you have publiſhed a tranſacti- 


cc on, which 4 deſired ſhould be only known to 
«© God and you.” But notwithſtanding the ſin- 
cerity of her regret, her hiſtory was ſoon pub- 
lickly known at Charleville, and the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed people of the town wiſhed to ſee, ta 


know, and to invite her to their houſes ; ſeveral - 


too uſed every imaginable means, to engage her 
to receive fuch aſſiſtance as was neceſſary to 
make her perfectly at eaſe. , She, however, con- 


ſtantly refuſed, and always anſwered ſhe had 


enough, was perfectly contented with her ſtate. 
The Vicar of 8**, at laſt, took a journey to 
Paris, where he often ſpoke of Marianne Ram- 


bour. Among others, to whom he related the 
behaviour-of Marianne, was a lady, to whom he 


likewiſe gave ſome of her letters, and a copy of 
the deed of foundation for the ſchool, Theſe 
the lady gave to one of her friends, a man of 
Vol. I. 3 letters, 
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letters, to inſert in an intereſting work, then in 
the preſs (4) —— What! Mamma, is the life of 
Marianne in print? I am quite happy at that. 
And fo ſhe is celebrated already! Her modeſty 
could not keep her in obſcurity. I declare my 
heart beats —— Let us hear the reft—- So, 
mamma 


There is a young prince, not quite your age, 


Cæſar, whoſe diſpoſition already gives a happy 


aſſurance he ſhall hereafter become diſtinguiſhed 
by his virtue, as much as by the auguſt rank in 


which fate has placed him. One of his greateſt” 
pleaſures, like your's, my children, is to hear in- 


tereſting tales, to which he liſtens with avidity, 
and which make a deep impreſſion on his heart 
and mind. The perſon who is charged with the 
care of his education, one day related to him the 
hiſtory of Marianne, which as ſoon as he had 
heard, he exclaimed in tears, How happy am I 


that I am but a child Why fo, my lord !-— 


I would ſettle a penſion upon that virtuous wo- 
man.—— Well, but you have the moſt tender of 
fathers.—— But might I beg this favor of him, 


think you ?——You would make him very hap+ 


py by fo doing. ——At theſe words the young 


prigce roſe in rapture, ran out of the apartment, 
deſcended haſtily two pair of ſtairs, and entered 
the billiard-room, where there were eight or ten 


tlemen. He, however, faw none but the 
prince, his father, and, notwithſtanding his is) 


tural timidity, ran into his arms, and faid, in a 


(e) Intitled La Fefe de la Roſe, [The Feaſt of the Roſe,] 
and-which is printed at the end of a very delightful Ro- 
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of Peter the Longe] 
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mance, called Les Amours de Pierre le Long, The Loves i 
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broken: voice——-Dear papa——1——T have a 
favor to beg of you. He then drew him into the 
next room, where he explained in the moſt mov- 
ing manner, what he deſired. His firſt recom- 
penſe was the tender e of his father, Who 
preſſed him to his boſom Cand ſaid, I will go 


and order a brevet immediately in your name of 
ſix hundred livres (twenty-five pounds) a year, 


for Marianne Rambour. Now then, mam- 
ma, interrupted Pulcheria, I am ſatisfied. What 
a good little prince! and how happy muſt 
he be! 
anne, to inform her of the good fortune. | 
Himſelf !—.—Yes. The following is what he 
wrote : 


S. L**, Auguſt 2, 1782. 

I am exceedingly happy, Mademoiſelle, I 
* had the fortune to hear of your attach+ 
<< ment to Madame de S**F, and of what you 
did afterwards, ſince I am allowed to tell 
« you how much I was affected. To prove 
„ the value and beauty of virtue they told me 


your ſtory. I owe a leſſon to you which I 


6 ſhall never forget, and which will always give 


c me the moſt tender ſenſations. Accept, 


ce demoiſelle, the brevet of a penſion which I re- 
C mit as a teſtimony of my admiration, and the 
lively intereſt I ſhall ever take in your hap- 


cc pineſs. b | : I 
L have encloſed a bill for the firſt quarter, 
«© .which began on the firſt day of July.“ | 


Imagine, my children, what muſt be the ef- 


fect of ſuch a letter on the feeling heart of Ma- 


rianne, which, as well as the brevet which ac- 
companied it, was conceived in the moſt touch: 
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ing and reſpectful terms. Thus at preſent ſhe 


= 
* is very rich for a perſon of her condition, and 
in that cheap country, and moreover enjoys the 
| Hattering remembrance of her riches being a tri- 
1 bute to her virtue.—— This is a charming hiſ- 
* tory, mamma, how I love that young prince, 


how good he is alre:dy——1 hope, my dears, 
1 the ſtory of to-morrow will not be leſs intereſt- 
is ing, but it is now late, and time to leave eff. 
, Only tell us, my dear mamma, what is 
the title of the hiſtory you will be ſo kind. as 


do relate to-morrow evening——Eglantine ; or 

 *  Indolence reformed, —— glantine f That is a 

Ke pretty name. And ſo ſhe was indotent. That, 
2 does not ſeem to be a very great defect 


You will hear to-morrow what were its con- 

ſequences——ln the mean time let us now go 

to reſt. Theſe few words excited their cu- 
:o _ Tiofity, and made them ardently deſire to hear 
4 the ſtory of the ninth evening, which at the ap- 
A pointed time Madame de Clemire thus began, 
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FNORALICE was the wife of a Financier, | 
| and in poſſeſſion of a fine fortune, though 
me had A heart ſuperior to pomp, aud an under- 
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ftanding too good to make herſelf remarkable by 


vain magnificence. She knew that luxury, ever 


blameable, is truly ridiculous in thoſe whoſ@ 

rank does not afford then; an excuſe by making it 

| in ſome ſort neceſſary. She ed in a houſe as 

| ſimple as it was convenient; ie bought no dia- 4 
5 monds, gave no routs, but ie did many benevo- | 

; Tent actions; and her fortune, ſar from expoſing 

{ her to the envy of fools, or the contempt of the 


; wiſe, drew down the bleſſings of the unfortunate, 
and the eſteem of the world. There was neither 

3 oſtentation in her dreſs, nor a filly deiire of praiſe 

, in her manners. | * 250 
L But though ſhe knew how to employ ber 
I” mind and her time when alone, ſhe yet was 
. fond of ſociety; and that ſhe might collect 


. ſuch friends and acquaintance as were really” 
> agreeable, ſhe gave no excluſive preference to 
, one claſs more than another; ſhe neither ſaid, 
; “ TI will ſee none but people of ſuch a rank,” 


nor I will not admit people of fuch a rank ;“. 
but determined to receive all perſons effectu- 
ally diſtinguiſhed by the qualities of the heart 
and mind, be their condition in life what it 
would, : | : 
| Doralice had only one child, a daughter of fix 
years old, who gave certain indications of a good 
heart; ſhe was gentle, obedient, and ſincere; 
ſhe neither wanted memory nor capacity, but 
7 was exceſſively indolent, conſequently without 
| activity and application; her motions were ſlows * 
her manner careleſs, and ſhe was equally idle 
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and negligent. % 8 5 

| Howl mamma, interrupted Caroline, will tn- - 
. dolence bring all theſe defects? 3 
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Reflect a moment, anſwered Madame de Clé- 
** mire, and your ſurprize will vaniſh. What is 
1 indolence? Indolence is a kind of cowardly 
floth, which gives us a diſguſt for every thing 
1 that can in the Jeaſt degree fatigue either mind 
= or body. With ſuch a propenſity a child would 
4 . neither run, leap, dance, play at ſhuttle-cock, 
nor any other game that required the ſmalleſt 
| degree of activity; the ſame cauſe would render 
7 ſtudy irkfome, becauſe ſuch a child would not 
willingly be at the trouble of learning or re- 
flecting, and might rather be ſaid to vegetate 
.than live. | 
Such was the ſtate of Eglantine, daughter of 
Doralice. She took her leſſons with great gen- 
tleneſs, but ſhe paid no attention to one word 
that was ſaid to her, and therefore made no pro- 
greſs. Her Governante too was continually 
complaining of her want of care; the gloves, 
ſgiflars, handkerchiefs, dolls, and trinkets of Eg- 
lantine were found in every corner of the houſe : 
ſhe would rather loſe than put her things in or- 
der, or lock them up; her chamber was always 
littered, and, as far as it depended on her, al- 
ways” dirty and diſguſting. Half the day Was 
Waſted in ſeeking her books, her work, and her 
play-things; and the fretted and conſumed in 
that diſagreeable occupation, the time which 
| might have been uſefully employed or ſpent in 
= pleaſure, . 
4 She was obliged to be ſcolded every morning 
to get her out of bed; then a new ſermon was 
began upon the lethargic ſtupor and redoubled 
gapings ſhe regularly continued for more than 
an hour after ſhe was up, and another, upon the 


exceſſive length of her breakfaſt; freſh com- 
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plaints began concerning the mornings walk, 
the would rather fit upon the damp graſs "than 
run about, and was continually either too hot 
or too cold. Her leſſons were taken much in 
the ſame way, ſhe always cried, or was ready to 
cry, and even her recreations were no amuſement 
to her; they had conſtantly to look for play- 
things loſt or miſlaid,.and to ſcold upon that 
ſubject likewiſe. 
Bocalicy had all the neceſſary qualifications 
to form an excellent tutoreſs, except experience; 
ſne had never before preſided over the education 
of a child, and in al caſes we muſt pay our 
apprenticeſhip. by errors; in this inſtance ſhe 
was guilty: of a very capital one. She did m_ 
foreſee: all the ill conſequences: of her dau 
ter's reigning defect, and which was in & 
difficult to overcome. She flattered her- 
yd that age and experience would inſenſibly 
communicate that activity to Eglantine, of 
which ſhe was deprived, and therefore onlyt 
chided when ſhe ought to have puniſhed; nei- 
ther did ſhe perceive her error till it was too 
late to be remedied. 
So you think, mamma, if Eglantine had been 
puniſhed ſhe would have been good? | 
It is ſeldom neceſſary to employ violent means 
to correct children that are affectionate and ac 
tive, becauſe of their ſenſibility : a-trifle affects 
them, and a word is ſufficient to puniſh, Cold: 
and indolent characters muſt'be differently treat- 
ed, they are hard to move, and they muſt occaſi- 
onally receive ſhocks that may awaken them. . 
from their lethargy. 
And what penance, mamma, would you] hase 
made A ee * 4 
he 
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The moſt rigorous that could have been for 
her, and yet the moſt fimple. If, ſhe would 
not have run or walked a good pace, I would 
have kept her out an hour longer. When ſhe had 
read her leſſon neglicently, I would have made 
her begin it again, and fo of other things. Eglan- 
tine therefore, to avoid double trouble, would 
have been careful at firſt, and apparently -ac- 
tive, which in the end would have made her ſo 
in reality, and inſenfibly have changed her cha- 
racter. | 5 

Doralice, after a time, bitterly repented that 
me had not followed this method. Seeing, 
however, the negligence of Eglantine increaſe 
every day, ſhe bethought herſelf of keeping an 
exact and daily account of all the things deſtroy- 
ed by Eglantine, with what they had coſt. In 
this journal ſhe inſerted a liſt of all books torn 
or ſpoilt, broken play- things, ſilk robes ſpotted, 
ſo as not to be worn any more, bits of bread 
flung in every corner of the garden, and cray- - 
ons, paper, and pens, thrown about and be- 
come uſeleſs. I he ſum total of all the things 
thus waſted, at the month's end, came to nine- 
ty-nine livres, that is io ſay, to almoſt four 

uineas, | LE 

Oh dear, cried Pulcheria, that is ſcarcely to 
be conceived ; for my part, I have only loſt dur- 
ing the whole year, as much as came to a guines 
and a half. } 

True, ſaid Madame de Clémire, but that is 
only reckoning what you, have loſt, and not 
what you have ſpoilt and fillily waſted. Be- 
ſides, I am not rich; you wear neither em- 
broidered muſlins nor Dreſden Jace; yow can 


loſe nothing but what is tolerably cheap ; your: 
| jewels 
T.. 
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| Jewels are made of ſtraw, your boxes of pear- 
tree, and all your riches are not worth above 
five ſhillings. - 

So much the better, mamma, ſaid Pulcheria, 

I am like Henrietta, the daughter of Madam 

Steinhauſſen; I feel that fine things would ogy | 0 

be troubleſome : a beautiful apron, edged wit 

lace, would make me unhappy ; for, like Del- 

fair I wiſh to gather the roſes, without fear- 
the thorns. 

t 1s natural that you ſhould ſo wiſh, but : 
remember, Henrietta, vith the ſame fimplici- 
ty, was much more Eareful, ſhe loſt nothing; 
remember too, that according to the difference 
of our fortunes, you are as expenſive to me in 
loſing your ivory die and Engliſh ſciſſars, as 
Eglantine to her mamma when ſhe loſt her gold- -- 

en bodkin, or her inlaid needle-caſe. 

But why, mamma, did not Doralice educate - 
her daughter in, greater ſimplicity ? When the . 
gave her ſuch dear and frivolous toys, ſhe ſurely | 

did not employ her riches properly. 
© Doralice enjoyed a large fortune, and as ſhe 
had no imaginary and falſe wants of her own, 
ſhe might be allowed to Gilden of her ſ uperfiuity 
in favour of her child. 

But was not that to nfs her child with a 
love of ſuch trifles ? 

No; it is by keeping them oneſelf, 5 not 
by giving them away that a love for rifles is in- 
ſpired. E-claneine aſked her mamma why ſhe 
had only. a plain gold watch, and a filken ſtring; 
and Doralice replied, becauſe à plain watch 
was infinitely more convenient, conſequently 
more agreeable than a more expenſive one. But 
you have given me an enameled watch, ſet with - 

9 diamonds, 
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diamonds, and a fine ornamented chain, ſaid 
Eglantine. Becauſe, anſwered her mamma, the 
mind at your age is light and frivolous ; ſhew 
is ſeductive, the taſte is puerile, and pearls, 
dolls, diamonds, toys, and tinſel give delight; 
and when I give you ſuch baubles, I treat you 
like a child. Hs | | | 
Neither was Doralice, in anſwering thus, 
op y of the leaſt yo ; ſhe ſpoke nothing 
ut the truth. In fact, all perſons who are arriv- 
ed at the age of reaſon and reflection, and yet 
take pleaſure in decorating themſelves with theſe 
vain and ſuperfluous gewgaws, have no more 
ſolidity or reaſon than a child of ſix years old. 
But let us continue our tale. = | 
At the year's end Doralice ſhewed her daugh- 
ter the account of the things ſhe had loſt, ſpoilt, 
and waſted, the groſs ſum of which amounted 
to more than fifty pounds. Eglantine, who 
then was only ſeven years old, was not much 
moved by this erk and her mother, 
who imagined ſhe would be ſtruck more forci- 
bly, as ſhe better knew the uſe of money, {till 
continued her journal with the ſame exactitude. 
la this ſhe was aſſiſted by the Governante of Eg- 
| lantine, who gave in, each day, an account, on 
na flip of paper, of ſuch profuſions as ſhe had ob- 
ſerved. Theſe Doralice kept in a box diſtinct 
from her own journal, and the memorandums of 
the Governante preſently became ſo numerous, 
that it would have required much time to have 
extracted and caft up the ſum of their contents; 
Doralice, there ore, preſerved them always with N 
care, and determined not to trouble herſelf with 
the computation, till Eglantine was old enough 
to ſee her intention. 
| In 
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. Ins the- mean time, the more the days and. 
watthaps ſſech away, the greater were. the proofs. 
that Eglantine's indolence rather increaſed than 
diminiſhed. She uſed often to walk. in the Bois, 
de Boulogne (a), where in leſs than four months, 
ſbe loſt as many jewels as had coſt bętween 
fifty and ſtixty guineas. This time. a xing, the 
next a golden thimble, and the following 
medallion, without —— IES 
gloves left upon the graſs. Beſides: which, the, 
regularly tore a fan a day, and broke ſometimes 
the and ſometimes the main ſpring of her 
watehez thus watch-makers bills were paid con- 
tinually. ' 
Winter increaſed theſe expences. Eglantine, 
like all indolent people, was exceedingly, chilly, 
would: ſit with her head over the fire, and let any 
thing fall into it ſhe happened to have. im her 
hand. Her muffs, frocks, and petticoats were 
burnt, and her wardrobe was new once a month. 
When her maſters came, ſhe had almoſt always 
a head- ache that would not permit her to = 
leſſons, and the teacher dewaved his ticket 

WERE away, | 

Well, but mama aid Cæſar, did Enes 
then complain of having the head-ache falſely ? 

Yes; the complained purpoſely, and * to 
. be excuſed: her taſk. | 

But that was horrible ! She told lies! 
Hence then you may learn the effects of r SP 5k, 
lence, a fault which at firſt ſeems ſo light; 2 
bence too you may infer there is no defect, haw 
ever trifling in its origin, but, when we are t 
roughly: under its" dominion, occaſions the 


02 wopd, or 3 kind of park, near Pars, 23 
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Moſt dreadful conſequentes. Eglantine was na- 


turally ſincere, yet her idlenefs overcame her 


fincerity ; ſhe had recourſe to falſehood when it 
could fereen her from the leaſt fatigue, though 
not without remorſe, but indolence uſually van- 
quiſhed conſcience. ; 
Eglantine now began to quit her ſtate of in- 


* fancy, and approached her tenth year, and her 


mamma provided new maſters for her. Weary 
of the harpſichord, on which ſhe had made no 
prog ogreſs, ſhe owned at laſt ſhe had an invinci- 

le diſlike to the inſtroment, and pretended ſhe 
had a defire to learn the Jute. Doralice per- 
mitted her to quit the harpſichord, though ſhe 
had began'to practiſe it at five years old, and 
indulged her with a maſter on the lute. The 
money; therefore, that had been paid the teach- 
er, the price of the harpſiehord, the piano · forte, 
the muſic books, and tuning the inſtruments, 
was all loſt when Eglantine gave over learning; 
and Doralice added this ſum, which was not 
leſs than three hundred guineas, to the account. 
She did not continue above à year at the lute; 
her maſter, tired with her want of induſtry, 
left her. The guittar was then began with the 
like ſucceſs, which Was AGATE! aban ene for the 


arp. 


Eglantine had various other maſter} to teach 
her drawing, geography, Engliſh, Italian, writ- 
ing, dancing, and ſinging, beſides a muſician to 
accompany her on the violin; and all theſe 
maſters coſt nineteen or twenty guineas a month, 
while the indolent Eglantine reaped little or no 
benefit, and the expences of her mamma on her 
account were almoſt without bounds. Every 


two or three months her —_ her books; her 


en. 
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mips, were all torn, and new ones were bought. 
Her harp was left careleſsly in the damp and, 
open air, and wanted new *'ſtringing continual- 
ly; and more than four times as Swe = 
would have been neceſſary to a careful girl, 
was ſpent in every little thing ſhe foo in 
need of. | 

As indolence ——_—— all kind of 1 in- 
ſupportable to her, ſhe was a ſhameful flattern. 
In two years time her apartment had been twice 
new furniſhed; her caps were thrown upon 
every chair in the room, which they filled with 
powder and pomatum ; her. pins were ſcattered 
about the floor, and her frocks and ſkirts were 
covered over with ſpots of crayons, ink, and 
WAX. 

All theſe circumſtances concurred to ſpoil one 
of the prettieſt figures i in the world. Eglantine 
ſpent a vaſt deal of time at her toilette, on ac- 
count of the extreme {ſlowneſs of all her motions, 
and yet no perſon could be more aukwardly 
dreſſed ; ſhe looked without obſerving, ſhe acted 
without thinking, and took no delight in any 
poſſible occupation. She was totally deficient 
in grace; ſhe never could ſubject herſelf to the 
trouble of wearing. gloves, and her hands were 
red and rough: her feet ſpread, and ſhe walked 
with a ſhuffling gait, becauſe ſhe always went 

ſlipſhod. 8 
Doralice had taken pleaſure; in forming a. 
charming library for her, hoping it might in- 

ſpire her with;a love of reading. Iis true, 
that in obedience to her mother, read at her 
toilette, and in the afternoon : that is to ſay ſhe 
held a book. in hex hand; for ſhe looked with ſa 
little attention it was not Poſſible to gain the leaſh 
274 inſtruction, 
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inſttuction. was ſhe at ſixteen, the 
more inexcuſably ignorant; in that no money or 
28 had been ——— education; ſhe nei- 
ther knew Hiſtory, geography, nor even how: to 
ſpell; ſhe was-incapable of writing a letter, or 
making an extract; and/ though ſhe had — 
taught arithmetic ten years, a child of-eight 
years old would reckowin general better than ſhe 
could. 
About this time a young gentleman procured 
an introduction to Doralice, called the Viſcount 
J Arzelle; he was three and twenty, and as 
fingularly diſtinguiſhed for wit, virtues, and re- 
-putatian, as for birth, fortune, and perſonal ac- 
compliſhments. He appeared to have a 
deſire to pleaſe Doralice, and obtain her friend- 
fhip ; he felt the worth of her ſimplicity of man- 
ners, her gentleneſs and perfect equality of tem- 
per, and was delighted with her turn of con- 
verfation, equally natural, noble, ſolid, and 
2 agreeable. He had often met her at the houſe of 
2 relation, and paid her ſeveral viſits before he 
faw Eglantine. 
Doralice at laſt invited the Viſcountto ſupper, 
and at nine o'clock: Eglantine entered the apart- 
ment. Her mother had that day preſided at her 
toilette: ſhe had nothing ſtudied in her dreſs, 
but her hair did not hang about her ears, her 
neck was not covered with powder and poma- 
tum, and her hands were waſtted. 
The Viſcount examined her with great atten- 
96 the ſirſt moment he found her a perfect 
uty, the next he ſaw the did not poſſeſs a ſin- 
proce and in lefs*than'a quarter of an hour 
ought no more of her, _ even wank <4" he 
vas in te en. 3 x | Nan 
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| He nevertheleſs continued: affiduouſly to viſit 
Doralice;; and one day finding her alone, ſpoke 
with ſo much confidence, that Doraliee was au- 
thorized to aſk if he intended to N Ves, 
madam, replied he; but though 1 
leave me an abſolute liberty oeh — feel 
cannot eaſily decide. It is not intereſt or a 
bition that can determine me; and a blinde paſe- 
ſion would only make me guilty of folies. L 
would marry not to acquire more wealth, or 
reater importance, but to be happy; it is there= 
for neceffary I ſhould find a petſon perfectly 
well 4 and who has virtue, grace, and 
underſtanding; it is alſo neceſſary her parents 
ſhould be eſtimable, that F may cheriſh and re- 
ſpect them; and that her mother for example 
ſhould poſſeſs all thoſe qualities by which: you 
are diſtinguiſhed, ſince ſhe will be the guide and 
Mentor of my wife. "28 
: The converſation was here interrupted by'the +» 
entrance of a viſitor. Some days after, Doralice» 
learnt the Viſcount had inſtructed one of His 
people to privately queſtion: her ſervants con- 
cerning Eglantine; and that he had moreover 
addreſted b d himſelf perſonally to ſeveral of her 
teachers, from whom he had learnt: with little 
difficulty the exact truth; and ſo-explicitly,' that 
he no longer had the leaſt room to doubt, of Eg- 
lantine's having received little or no benefit from 
the expenſive and diſtinguiſhed education beſtow- 
ed upon her. 
Frem this moment the Viſcount 8 viſes to 
Doralice became lefs frequent, and were ſoon en- 
tirely dropped. Certain he would have married 
Eglantine, had ſhe been more amiable, Doralice 
mop ſincerely regretted the loſs of ſo _ 
OUS 
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ous and brilliant an*eſtabliſhment, and which 
the merit alone of the Viſcount would have 
made her prefer to all others. 

Indolent, however, and inſenfible as Eglan- 
tine had hitherto been, ſhe could not ſee and liſten 
7 the Viſcount d Arzelle entirely without emo- 

on. There was ſcarce a young man in France 
of ſo manly and beautiful a perſon, ſuch en- 

gaging manners, or ſo entertaining and intelli- 
gent in converſation. Eglantine felt ſomething 
more than a bare wiſh to pleaſe, to appear grace- 
ful when he was preſent; but a conſciouſneſs : 
of inability, and the inveterate power of habit 
were not eaſily overcome, and the ſtruggles of 
infant love were unequal to the mature and full 
grown force of idleneſs. The Viſcount came 
no more, and a languid regret, ſpent in feeble 
and ineffectual fighs, remained. | 
The grief of Doralice was far more poignant : 

Eglantine was ſeventeen, and ſtill had all the 

hers uſyally diſcarded at twelve. She deteſt- 
ed employment of every kind ; but, as her heart 

> wy ood, and as ſhe really loved her mother, 

etiques would make an effort to pleaſe 
. This motive, added to the ſenſations the 
Viſcount had inſpired, gave her a ſhort interval 
of induſtry, during which ſhe aſtoniſhed every 
body with the capacity and genius ſhe diſcover- 
ed; the maternal and kind heart of Doralice ex- 
panded with hope and joy; but, alas ! this hap- 
pineſs was of ſhort duration. Eglantine inſenſi- 
bly fell into her former. apathy ; ſhe felt. her er- 
rors confuſedly, and this ſenſation rather inſpir- 
ed deſpair than gave new vigour. Little accuſ- 


tomed to reflection, ſhe knew not how ungrate- 
fully ſhe repaid the tender cares of heb mother, © 
| | b % 
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©& Tt is true,“ ſhe would ſay, I put my parents 
« to much uſeleſs expence, but this expence will 
© not be felt by a man ſo rich as my father. I 
«© am young, rich, and, as ſome people ſay, 
© handſome, ſurely I may be excuſed the ac- 
« quirements they talk ſo much about.” She 
might as well have ſaid, ** Surely I may be ex- 
« cuſed gratitude to my parents, making myſelf 
„ and others happy, and being lovely and be- 

% loved.” Thus fooliſhly will an incapacity 
for proper reflection make us reaſon. #7 
Her want of a wiſh to pleaſe and obtain the 
approbation of others, incurred a total want of 
reſpect towards her in the family; the ſervants 
and friends of Doralice always treated her as a 
child, and ſhe was ſo inattentive and ſo bn 
 infipid, for want of obſerving, and ſaid things ſo 
ill timed and out of place, that ſhe was diſagree- 
able, tireſome, and troubleſome to ſociety, 
All conſtraint was inſupportable to. her, and 
every thing was to her conſtraint; the cuſtoms of 
the world ſeemed _tyrannical ; civility was irk- 
ſome, and ſhe was neyer at eaſe but in the com- 
pany of inferior and ignorant people. Far from 
ſceking the advice ſhe ſtood in need of, ſhe dread- 
ed, becauſe ſhe found ſhe had not the power to 
follow it; and when Doralice repeated at any 
time the inconveniencies of her own character, 
ſhe liſtened with more vexation than repentance. 
Such converſations always occaſioned an embar- 
raſſment and moodineſs in her which ſhe could 
neither vanquiſh nor diſſemble. Accuſtomed 
cowardly to yield to theſe impreſſions, and hav- 
ing no command of her temper, ſhe rather choſe 
to aggravate her faults than take the trouble to 
correct them. 8 | 
: While 
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While ſhe thus acquired new defects, ſhe did 
not loſe thoſe of her childhood; ſhe had received 
an allowance fortwo years paſt, as conſiderable 
as if ſhe had been married, and yet ſhe was al- 
ways ill provided and in debt. | 
At laſt ſhe attained her eighteenth year; a hap- 

py æra for her, becaufe then ſhe was to be en- 
tirely freed from all ber teachers, and their diſa- 
greeable importunities. Doralice entered her 
chamber in the morning, ſhe had a book in her 
hand, which ſhe laid upon the table, and ſar 
down by her daughter. This day, ſaid lice, you. 
are eighteen years of age; the time at which 
education is commonly ended I have brought 
you proofs that I have done every thing in my 
_ poyer for you. Here is the journal of which 1 
have ſpoken ſo often ; it contains an account of 
the things you have loſt and ſpoilt from your in- 
fancy to this hour, as well as of the uſelefs ex- 
penees you have put me to. I have added to theſe 
- the bills I formerly received from your Gover- 
nante, and latterly from your woman; and I find 
the ſum total of the account to be, an hundred 
and three thoufand livres (above four thouſand 
guineas.) | 4 

ls it poſſible? Mammal cried Eglantine. | 
Beſides which, it muſt be underſtood, that 1 
have not entered any thing in this book, which 
was'neccffiry* either for your maintenance, or 
maſters, when they have ſucceeded” in teaching 
you any thing. Thus, for example, you write 
a tolerable hand, and read muſic paffably, there- 
fore I have not mentioned thoſe: maſters in my 
journal; although they were kept much longer 
than would have been neceſſary had you had more 


; I induſtry, I ought to add alſo to the number of 


unneceſſary _ 
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unneceſſary expences, all that I have. paid to 


teachers of inſtrumental muſic, drawing, geo- 


graphy, hiſtory, heraldry, arithqetic, and others; 
not forgetting the miſtreſs who came two years 
to teach you embroidery, and the enormous 
quantity of chenille, fill, ſpangles, ſattin, and 
velvet waſted, without ever producing a Work 


that could be worn. / : | 
But a hundred thouſand livres] ſaid Eglantine 


Alt is ſcarcely conceivable, mamma! 


wa 


Your ſurprize will ceaſe, anſwered Doralice, 


if you will recolle& what I have repeated a thou- 


ſand times, that there is no expence, however 
trifling, but the repetition of it may become ex- 
orbitant, and of courſe ruinous; a ſingle ex- 
ample will ſhew you the truth of this; You 
have two watches; ever ſince you were eight 
rare old to the preſent moment, you have ſcarce- 
y miſſed a fortnight in which you have not ſent 
them to the watchmaker or jeweller's, either to 
have new glaſſes, new dial-plates, or inwazd 
repairs : now a diamond fell out, and another 


time the minute-hand was loſt, fo that not a 


for life, 


month has paſſed in which thoſe watches have 
not coſt three crowns to keep them in order; 
and there have been many in which they came 
to three or four guineas; inſomuch that dur- 


ing the ten years, the bills for that ſole article” 


amount to one hundred and eight guineas. When 
we remember the various uſes to which money 
may be employed, wedought to think of ſuch _ 
waſtefulneſs with great regret. Ihe hundred 
and three thouſand francs you have ſpent, would 
have made twenty unfortunate families happy 


This 
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This laſt reflection cut Eglantine to the 
heart. The Viſcount d'Arzelle had left an un- 
eaſy, an irkſome remembrance of her own want 
of worth upon her mind, which indolence it- 
ſelf could not eraſe, and made her more ſuſcep- 


tible, more liable to be rouzed from her apathy. 
How intolerably culpable am I, ſaid ſhe, taking 


the hand of her mamma, and bathing it with 
her tears. But though I am without know- 
ledge, without acquirements, mamma, till the 


elements of what I have been taught remain. 


Without doubt, anſwered Doralice, you can- 


not have received ſo much inſtruction, but the 


ſeeds of knowledge muſt be ſcattered in the 
mind; and a ſerious and determined application 
may yet bring them to maturity, may yet re- 


trieve a great part of the ſum I have here ſet. 


down as loſt ; but you muſt henceforth, if you 
with to ſucceed, be as active and perſevering as 
you have hitherto been idle and inconſtant. 


Eglantine ſighed and fell into a reverie. 


I know, continued Doralice, your fortune, 


and the praiſes beſtowed upon your perſon, per- 


Fg 


+ ſuade you that you have leſs need of accompliſh- 
ments than others; but muſt we, becauſe we 


poſſeſs advantages the moſt. fragile and mutable, 


and moreover the leaſt eftimable, in reality, of 
all advantages, muſt we neglect and deſpiſe 


thoſe which alone can procure us that praiſe 
which is truly flattering? Is it beauty that makes 
us lovely? Deprive beauty of grace and what is 
it? It has not then even a right to pleaſe. Will 
riches make us happy? Are not you a 
continually a prey to chagrin, contented neither 
with yourſelf nor others? Beſides Do you 


know 
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Know any thing of your father's affairs? Or 
| whether he may not be a ruined man? 

The attention of Eglantine was recalled, ſhe 
liſtened to what was ſaid laſt, and ſtared at her 
mother in a kind of fright; Doralice ceaſed 
ſpeaking, ſighed, raiſed her eyes to heaven, and 
after ſome moments of a mournful filence, which 
Eglantine wanted courage to break, changed the 
converſation. In a few minutes afterwards ſhe 
roſe, and left her daughter overwhelmed with 
grief and diſquietude. | 
Eglantine's alarm was but too well founded. 
Mondor her father, as inſatiable as Doralice was 
moderate, not contented with two hundred thou- 
ſand livres 1 thouſand guineas) (a) a year, 
Had engaged in immenſe concerns, and was up- 
on the verge of ruin. Doralice knew not the 
full extent of their danger, but ſhe ſuſpected 
ſomething of it, which was what ſhe meant to 
hint to her daughter. Mondor, better inſtruct- 
ed, and hoping to preferve his credit, endea- 
voured to conceal the bad ſtate of his affairg ; but - 


ſeveral of his aſſociates becoming bankrupt, .. 


ſoon diſcovered the dreadful diſorder in which 
they were. | 3 2 
The ſoul of Mondor was not capable of ſup- 
_ porting adverſity ; he fell ill, and all the tender 
cares of Doralice and Eglantine could not re- 
cover him from the arms of death; he expired, 


(a) For the convenience of thoſe who know not*the 
value of French money, the ſum is generally reduced to 
Engliſh ; but as inſerting pounds, ſhillings and , pence 
would be too minute, a round ſum neareſt the value is 
given: thus the exact value of two hundred thouſand 
livres is $3331. 6s. 8d. eſtimating the livre Tournois at 
en-pence Engliſh.” T. | | 


deteſting 


oObrer my eſtate. 
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deteſting ambition and covetouſneſs, the fatal 
cauſes of his ruin and deceaſe. : 
The firſt care of Doralice was to ſatisfy all 


the creditors, but Mondor's whole fortune was 
tnſufficient. She poſſeſſed an eſtate of fix hun- 
' dred a year, over which the creditors had no 


right; ſhe, however, gave up the rents for fix 
years to pay her huſband's debts, and Eglantine 
ſacrificed the diamonds her mother had given her 
tothe ſame purpoſe. 

After theſe arrangements, there only remained 


for their maintenance during the fix years ſome 


plate, and the jewels of Doralice, which together 
were ſold for eight hundred pounds. Let us go, 
faid the to her daughter, and live in a country 
where this ſum will ſuffice for the time; I think 
of Ming in Switzerland, till I once more re- 


Ob, my dear, mamma, cried Eglantine, and 
are eight hundred pounds all you have left! 


What a cutting thought for me, when I remem- _ 


ber the ſums I have ſquandered. 


Think of that no more, ſaid Doralice, kifling 


| ber; had I foreſeen the misfortunes that awaited 


us, you never ſhould have heard a detail, the 
remembrance of which muſt add an additional 


- pang to affliftion : I would have burnt the jour- 


nal, and effaced every article it contained from 
my memory. 3 
Never, replied Eglantine, falling at the feet 
of her mother, never can I forget the faults you 
pardon with ſo much generoſity: my repentance 
is too ſincere. The deſire, the hope to amend 
them, and yet to make you happy, alone can 


make me wiſh now to live. Had you a daugh- - 


ter worthy of you, ſhe might conſole, might Wi- 
1 N tigate 


tba 
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tigate your griefs: and can I mot correct my er- 

rors, can I not acquire the virtues neceſſary for 
ſuch an office? She would become your friend: 
and cannot I, to purchaſe a title ſo dear, obtain 
a victory over myſelf ? ED 


During this diſcourſe, Doralice beheld with 


raptures Eglantine bathed in tears: and claſp- 
ing her knees, ſhe raiſed, took her in her arms, 
and preſſed her to her boſom. *' All the tran- 


ſports, which the heart of a fond mother can 
feel, ſaid ſhe, doſt thou give me at this happy 
moment: go my child weep not at my misfor- 


tUnes.— | | 
Doralice - could not herſc refrain from tears 


as ſhe ſpoke this, but they were the moſt delight 


ful tears ſhe had ever ſhed. 


| Rouzed by ſo many motives, Eglantine could 
no longer reſiſt the impulſe to reform; the ſhame- 
of remembering her defects, and the conſequences” 


they had induced. She looked with pain on 
what ſhe was, and with a mournful retroſpect 
on what ſhe might have been. Awakeged from 


her lethargy, ſhe thought of the Viſcount d' Arg 


zelle, and ſaw no poſhbility of a union; which, 
the more her heart became alive to ſenſation, 
the more ſhe wiſhed. Her ſuppoſed great for- 
tune was gone, and every thing about her re- 
minded her of her loſs. There was no longer 


a croud of ſervants ready to ſupply her leaſt 


want, and adminiſter to indolence : the carti- 
ages no longer rattled in the court-yard, the 
ſilks no longer ruſtled in the drawing- room. 
Moſt of thoſe who beheld her looked upon her 
fall with pity, and ſome as ſhe imagined with a 
malignant ſatisfaction. She happened accident- 


ally to meet the Viſcount on a viſit; her heart 
| | 1 fluttered, 
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fAluttered, ſhe beheld his accompliſhments with 


the magnifying eye of love; but the pains, which 
he too plainly ſaw he took to avoid her, cut her 
to the heart. 
Every thing thus concurred to ſhew Eglantine 
her deficiencies, and their effects, and to inſpire 
her with the moſt ardent defire to have them 
remedied. The affairs of Doralice detained her 
a few” weeks at Paris; and Eglantine demon- 
ſtrated not only her anxiety to learn, but her 
great capability : her progreſs was aſtoniſhing, 
and her change of manner and deportment ſcarce» 
ly to be conceived. | 


Madame de Clemire had got thus far in her 
recital, when the Baronneſs looking at her watch. 
gave the ſignal of retreat: the children's proper 


hour of reſt was come, and they could not obtain 


+ © aÞrolongation of the evening. On the morrow, 


at the uſual time, Madame de Clemire thus 
purſued her ſtory. | 
It is not eaſy to deſcribe the feelings of a mo- 
ther like Doralice, at beholding this change in her 

child, and ſeeing thus the firſt wiſh of her heart 
likely to be accompliſhed, Every day produced 
an alteration, and diſcovered latent talents ; 
but, alas, all human happineſs is mutable : two 
days before they were to depart to their country 
retirement, Eglantine complained, in the even- 

ing, of a violent head-ache, and on the morrow 
was in a high fever. Doralice ſent inſtantly for 
a phyſician, who, when he had queſti his 
patient, declared ſhe had all the ſymptoms which 
precede the ſmall-pox. He was not decerved, the 
diſeaſe ſoon manifeſted itſelf in a very alarming 
way ; and he held it his duty to inform Doralice, 
- "twas of a confluent and moſt malignant kind. 


This 


— 


— =. 


never quitted her daughter's pillow, 
four days in the utmoſt anxie 
dreadful fits of dal 


"AY 
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This tender mother, overwhelmed with deſpair, | 
= 


Eglant! 
—— the affiſtande 
of her mother withoutEkriowing her, called for 
her while ſhe was in her arms, and continually 
cried as it 5 in deſpair A4 mother aban- 
dons me | — Ar er it / 7 Ne 
happy ! ——1 * die without her Nr Ob, 
God of mercies pardon me * 

Her wild diſcourſe, „ bre 
by broken ſobs and ſighs, pierced the ſoul of 


Doralice. In vain ſhe anſwered her; Eglan- 
tine heard not her prayers, was inſenſible of her 
| —_— and every moment began anew her mourn- 


"The progreſs of the diſeaſe was rapid, and 
ſpread all over the face; the eyes were ſoon 


covered with a continued and thick cruſt, that 


totally deprived her of ſight. At firſt this acci- 
dent was not alarming, it being common enough 
to that diſeaſe when violent ; but after awhile it 


increaſed fo gaeatly, that the phyſician durſt no 


longer conceal from Doralice his apprehenſion 


that Eglantine would loſe her fight. Oh, hea- 


ven ! cried the diſtracted mother, muſt my 
child be blind 1 The evil may not, perhaps, be 
paſt remedy, ſaid the phyſician ; nothing, how- 
ever, but the moſt watchful and ſtrict attention, 
together with ſuch aſſiſtance as medicine may 

alford, can prevent it. The humour muſt not- 
only be drawn off by eve 9 poſſible. means, but 
the patient muſt not be left a moment unguard- 
ed: a; touch with the hand, or even a ſudden 
turn of the head, will make all the efforts of the 
pan ineffectual. a 

VOI. I. | H : I will * 
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Iwill watch, I will guard, I will protect her, 
faid Doralice: my eye ſhall never quit her, my 
hand hall hover over her, eager, inftantly, to 
repel the ſudden miſchief ! f/ 82 

Conſider, madam, ſaid the ph ylician, how 
long and intenſely you have already watched : 
nature cannot ſupport fatigue beyond a certain 
degree. A careful nurſe may | | 
A nurſe! Oh, no ! my child is in danger, 
and nature has given mothers ſuperior powers 
to other mortals. A nurſe ! Yes, my child, I 
will be thy nurſe ! and heaven will aid, will look 
with mercy on my efforts; heaven, I hope, will 
preſerve thee from blindneſs. | 

So great was the anxiety of Doralice, that na- 


® ture appeared, indeed, as ſhe faid, to render her 


ſuperior to fleep or fatigue : her eyes ſeemed 
riveted upon ter daughter, and nothing could 
divert her attention, or diminiſh her care. 
When the violence of the fever abated, Eglan- 
tine's delirium ceaſed ; and, though ſhe could 


not ſee, it was not poſſible for her to avoid. re- 


marking, that her mother was continually and 
inſtantaneouſly. preſent to ſupply her ſmalleſt 
want. Affected by ſuch proofs of maternal ten- 
derneſs, and beginning to fear the conſequences 
of ſuch ſevere watchfulneſs, Eglantine became 
very uneaſy, and beſought her mother moſt ear- 
neſtly to truſt her to a nurſe's care, and give 
herſelf ſome repoſe. The phylician, too, con- 
jured Doralice not to fit up any longer, it was 
too hazardous, it might be fatal; beſides, he 
added, he now had hopes the criſis of danger was 


paſt. Nothing, however, could prevail on this 


tender mother to deſiſt : her eyes were indeed 
incapable of fleep, and her heart of reſt, * ſh 
; W - , Foul 


I; 
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long and ſo much exhauſted ; ſhe fon had power 
unk down by 
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<outs be certain of her daughter's ſafety. But, 
though ſhe would not quit the bed- ſide, in order 


to quiet the apprehenſions of Eglantine on her 


account, ſhe bade the nurſe to anſwer continu- 
ally duripg the night, as if it were ſhe who ad- 

miniſtered to her wants, and not Doralice. 
At laft, by the great attention of Doralicez 


and care of the phyſician, the humours were 


drawn off and diſperſed; and in the dead of 


night, when every thing ſeemed huſhed and a 


total ſilence prevailed, Eglantine opened her 


right eye. The ' firſt: obje&t ſhe beheld, by 


the light of the candle, was her mother, fit- 
ting with a fixed and immoveable attention by 


her ſide. Good God!] ſaid Eglantine, is it you, 


my dear mamma! Did not you bid me good 


night ! Did not you leave me to the nurſe ! T 
perceive I ſee your goodneſs 80 you 
have only pretended to leave me ! How great 
muſt have been your ſufferings ! Oh ! how un- 
worthy have I 'been of ſucha parent!!! 

- The joy of Doralice, at finding Eglantine had 
again come to her fight, was ſo extreme, that it 
eaſily overpowered: a frame which had been fo 


to exclaim—— Oh my child ! an 
the bed-fide : in that ſtate ſhe was carried to an 


adjoining room and put to bed. 


The extreme watching of Doralice, now pro- 
duced the effect the chyffeian had foreſeen and 
forewarned her of; that very day ſhe was in a 
high fever, which had nearly proved fatal to both 
her and Eglantine. The latter kney her mo- 
ther's illneſs was the conſequence of an un- 
bounded. affection for her; it went to her heart, 


to remember how ill ſhe had deſerved ſuch 2 


H2 mother ; 
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mother ; her complaints were bitter, her accu- 


ſations of herſelf inceſſant, and her mind was ſo 
much diſturbed, that had not the diſorder of Do- 
ralice ſoon taken a favourable turn, Eglantine 
would have been in greater danger than ever. 
As ſoon as it was prudently practicable, the 
mother and daughter, at the earneſt deſire of 
both, had their beds removed fide by ſide, where 
each had the pleaſure of indulging thoſe ſenſa- 
tions which did ſo much honour to their hearts. 
For your ſake, madam, ſaid Eglantine, life will 
henceforth be dear to me ; I ſhould be unhappy 
to loſe it, before I have proved how ſenſibly I 
am affected by your tenderneſs, and that at leaſt 


I have a grateful heart; yes, my dear, my ho- 


© noured mother, I would live to make you 


happy. * l 2 f | f 
Though the danger of death was paſt, it was 


eaſy to ſee the ſmall-pox would leave traces of 


its power on the face of Eglantine. She 'was 
not ſeamed it is true, nor deeply pitted, and yet 
fo altered as ſcarcely to be known. She loft the 
fineſt hair that could adorn the head, her fea- 
tures were leſs delicate, and ſhe no longer poſ- 
ſefled that pure red and white which had lately 
been ſo beautiful. Knowing how much ſhe was 
changed, ſhe had little inclination -to look in a 
mirror; however, ſhe could not well avoid ſee- 


ing herſelf the firſt time ſhe got up; for as ſhe 


was going towards a couch at the other fide of 
the room, ſhe neceſſarily paſſed before the glaſs. 
She caſt a look, ſhuddered, and ſtopped ! Is this 


| the face, ſaid ſhe, that three weeks ſince was 


praiſed ſo much for beauty ? ' | a, 
What would have been your feelings, ſaid Do- 
ralice, had you been weak enough to ſet a great 


value 
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value upon that beauty which a moment has 
obliterated, and which muſt inevitably have 
paſſed away in the courſe of a very few years. 
The health of Eglantine and Doralice was 
in due time re-eſtabliſhed, and the former did 
not loſe the devermined reſalves ſhe had made to 


continue the reformation ſhe had began, previous 


to her illneſs. She had additional reaſons; the 
happineſs of a mother, who would willingly 
have ſacrificed her life for her ſake, and the 
loſs of beauty, which ſhe before had indolently 
and vainly hoped would ſupply the want of grace 
and accompliſhments : inſtructed by gratitude 
and misfortune, ſhe learnt to vanquiſh her de- 
fects; and became as rational, active, and worthy 
to be beloved, as ſhe had been idle, giddy, and 
inconſtant. | 
Agreeable to the plan which Doralice had pro- 
— they now departed for Switzerland, and 
paſſing through Lyons, took the road to Geneva. 


They ſaw the fortreſs of Ecluſe, between Cha- 
tillon and Coulonges, ſo remarkable for the 


fingularity of its ſituation; and ſtopt at Belle- 
garde, to behold what the people of that country 
call the lofs of the Rhone. This place is near the 


bridge of Luce (a), where the Rhone is ſeen to 
loſe itſelf, deſcending beneath vaſt rocks into 


tremendous gulfs, and afterwards re-appearing, 
by precipitating itſelf in caſcades upon other 


rocks. 


After paſſing ſome days at Geneva, Doralice 


viſited the delightful borders of the lake, in order 
to find a houle to her liking, where ſhe might 


(a) One half of that bridge belongs to France, de 
[Pn 
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remain; and ſhe came to a determination to fix 
her abode at Morges; a pleaſant town, and moſt 
charmingly ſituated upon the banks of the Lake, 
between Lauſanne and Geneva. 

Doralice hired a ſmall houſe in that agreeable 
place, the windows of which opened on one fide 
towards a ſmiling and fertile country, and on the 
other towards the Lake, and thoſe ſtupendous 
mountains by which it is bounded, and whoſe 
ſummits are eternally covered with ice. It is 

impoffible, without ſeeing them, to form an 
iũdeaof theſe mountains: they preſent a thouſand 
| varying aſpects in a day, occaſioned by the vary- 
ing lights which ſucceed each other. In the 
morning their rocks and heights are of roſe co- 
lour, and the hills of ice with which they are 
cloathed ſeem like tranſparent clouds. As the 
ſun becomes more ardent, the mountains take a 
deeper tinge, and are in ſucceſſion grey, red, 
violet, and dark blue. At ſun- ſet they ſeem gilt 
with gold, and the ſpectator imagines he beholds 
enormous maſſes of the topaz, While his eyes 

are dazzled with the ſparkling mes of their - 


bet Lake of Gene va preſents a variety equally 
Inviting. In a ſtate of tranquillity, its pure and 
limpid waters reflect the colours of the ſky.; but 
when agitated, it roars like the ſea in dreadful 
majeſty. Tumultuous and peaceable by turns, 
it attracts, charms, and aſtoniſhes the eyes by 
appearances continually new. 

 Eglantine was never _—_— of theſe raviſhing 
proſpe ts. How infipid, ſaid ſhe, does ney 


thing I have hitherto beheld, appear at preſent 
with what indifference ſhoul#1 now look on the 
enyirons of Paris, its vaunted gardens, and the 
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ſameneſs of its ornaments ? Henceforth I ſhall 
deſpiſe their artificial mountains, rocks, and 
rivers. : 1 | 

And had you travelled through Italy, added 
Doralice, you would deſpiſe artificial ruins 
likewiſe... cans | . 

It ſeems to me, ſaid Eglantine, that paintefs 


ought not to make landicapes, nor poets paſtorals, 


till they have firſt ſeen Italy and Switzerland. 
I am of your opinion, anſwered Doralice. 
Auteuil and Charenton may inſpire pretty 
thoughts, but not thoſe ſublime ideas which 
alone can inſure immortality. Louis Bakhuiſen, 
a famous Dutch painter (a), expoſed his life a 
thouſand times in tempeſts upon the ſea, in order: 
to obſerve the agitation of the waves, the ſhock, 


and wrecks of veſſels upon rocks, and the efforts 


and terror of the diſtracted mariners. The cele- 
brated Rugendas (5), a painter of battles, was 
preſent at the ſiege, bombardment, capture, and 
pillage of Augſburg, where he often braved 
death, that he might conſider at leiſure: the ef- 
fects of balls and bombs, and all the horrors of 
an aſſault. He has been ſeen deſigning in the 


_ midſt of carnafe, and producing drawings 6xe- 


cuted with as much care as if he had been dt 
eaſe in his ſtudy, Vander-Meulen (c) followed 


Louis XIV. in all his wars, drew the plans of 


(a) He died in 1909. | h _ 
(5) He died in 1942. Having for ſome time loſt the 
uſe of his right hand by a hurt, he practiſed with his left, 
and ſucceeded to perfectlon. See—Extraits des vifferens 
ougreges publies ſur la vie des Peintres, par M. P. B. L. F. 
Fhis work is in two volumes, and much eſteemed 
(e) He died at Paris in 1690. 1 8 | 
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fortified towns and their environs upon the ſpot, 
with the various marches, encampments, halts, 
and ſkirmiſhes of the army, that he might paint. 
with truth and nature his kiftorical pictures of 


that prince. : | A 
Such is the activity and courage which a no- 
ble emulation can give; but when the trifling 
PpPraiſe of the moment is preferred to this true glo- 
ry, there is little need of abilities or inſtruction; 
to viſit, intrigue, cabal, and form parties is far 
more neceſſary. There are many who paint and 
write coldly and unnaturally, OY ill. 
Who yet obtain the praiſe of a day: though in- 
deed, ſuch people generally do juſtice to them- 

_ felves in not puſhing their ambition further. 

Eglantine now began to liſten to her mother 
with unuſual delight: formerly inſenſible to the 
charms of converſation, her indolence and ab- 

ſence of mind prevented her from joining in it; 
but her misfortunes had produced an aſtoniſhing 
revolution, her character was abſolutely changed, 

_ the: reflected, felt, and enjoyed an inexpreſfible 
ſatisfation at converſing with her mother. Eager 
to make ſome amends for the vexation ſhe had 

formerly given her by being indolent, ſhe ac- 
quired an induſtry which ſoon became habitual. 

Reading, drawing, and muſic employed all her 
time; and ſtudy and work, far. rom being irk- 

' ſome, were her beſt am uſements; delighted and 
ſurprized at her own progreſs, her daily im- 
provement became her daily pleaſure. 

As two people may live in influence upon a 

_ thouſand crowns (1251.) a year, ſhe did not even 
perceive the loſs of fortune. Her houſe was com- 
modious, her apartment charming, ſhe could fit 4 
at her table and fee the Lake and mountains, 2 hk 
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ſhe found that proſpect could well ſupply the loſs 
of the inſignifieant Seine, and the noiſy Boule- 
vards. Her tabfe fare was better than in her 
days of opulence ; fruit, game, the delicious 
dairies of Switzerland, and the excellent fiſh of 
the Lake, left her nothing to wiſh. - The neigh- 
bourhood of Morges and Lauſanne likewiſe af- 
forded that kind of ſociety which is moſt defira= 5» 
ble. In this happy country, which luxury has 
not yet gprrupted, the pureſt ſimplicity of man- 
ners Ri; uh and the women are equally amiable, 
well informed, and virtuous. 1 ; 
Doralice and her daughter often went to Lau, 
ſanne, where they made an acquaintance with a 
young widow, whoſe name was Iſabella, and 
who added to all the charms of a thouſand ex- 
terior attractions a delicate, cultivated, and acute 
underſtanding, a feeling heart, and all thoſe qua- 
lities which are moſt eftimable, and moſt en- 
gaging. She became the friend of Doralice, and 
Eglantine viſited them often at Morges, and 
went with them in their little rambles round 
Geneva, Sometimes they would take long walks 
upon the banks of the Lake, at others they 
_ would aſſemble a choſen number of their friends, 
and form a concert, or a bal-champetre beneath 4 
foliage, decorated with garlands of natural 1 
flowers. „ 
Eglantine ſoon became, by her accompliſh- 
ments, her good- humour, and her talents, the , 
chief ornament of theſe little feaſts. She was no 
longer a perfect beauty, but ſhe pleaſed a thou- 
ſand times more than when every body admired 
the exagt ſymmetry of her features, and the fine- 
neſs of her complexion ; ſhe had ſtill a moſt 
beautiful ſhape, and had acquire] an elegance 
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and manner which beſt can embelliſh a fine form. 
Her dreſs always had taſte, though not magnifi- 
cence ; ſhe was ſeen on a firſt view without 


* 
4 * * 


aſtoniſhment, but the more ſhe was looked at 


the more ſhe pleaſed. Her countenance was be- 
come expreſſive, and though ſhe had not thoſe 
charms which attract all eyes, ſhe. had thoſe 


which fix them when attracted. 


Doralice remained eighteen months at Morges 
before ſhe could determine to leave it, and make 


the tour of Switzerland, which had always been 


part of her plan; but as ſhe was deſirous of ſhew- 
ing her daughter this intereſting country, ſhe re- 


- »ſolved at laſt to quit her little houſe for ſome 
time, and her amiable friend Iſabella. 


a. * 


They departed about the end of June, and 


went to Berne, a town which is delightful 


for its regularity, and the beauty of its ſituation. 
'The ftrects are exceedingly wide, and have a 
brook of pure water running through the middle 

fade, are paved 
with flag-ſtone, have covered galleries, and 
handſome ſhops, which make them both pleaſant 
and convenient to foot paſſengers. The walks 
round Berne are charming, and from the ter- 
race ſituated upon the banks of the Aar, are 


beautiful landſcapes in all directions (a). 


Doralice paſſed ſome days at Berne, and, after 
viſiting Indlebank, a place famous for its ſuperb 


. tombs (9) ſhe left Berne, and took the route of 


(a) There is an inſcription in a corner of this er 


which preſerves the memory of a ſingular accident. 
ſcholar on horſeback fell from the top of the terrace a. 
hundred ard twenty feet ; the horſe was killed, and the 
man had only his legs both broken. He lived forty years 
efterwards, became a miniſter, and died in 1694. 1 
1 the 
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the famous Glaciers ef Grindelwald, twenty 


2agues from thence. ei | | 
fall the Glaciers of the Alps, that of Grin - 
delwald is the moſt remarkable. On the ſum- 
mit of the mountain is an immenſe reſervoir of 
water frozen. The rock, which ſerves as a 
baſon to this lake, is of black” marble, ſtreaked 
with white, and the fides and declivities are 
beautifully variegated. The ſuperfluous waters 
of the lake and of the ice which lies upon its 
ſurface, as they flow upon an inclined plane, 
form what is particularly called the Glaciers, or 
that vaſt aſſemblage of ice in pyramids with 
which the declivity of the mountain is hung. 
Nothing can equal the brilliancy of this amphi- 
theatie, which is covered with obeliſks « and - + 
towers, ſeemingly of the pureſt cryſtal, that, raiſe. 
their heads in the air to the height of thirty or 
forty feet. When the ſun darts its rays upon 
this pyramidical foreſt of icicles, it begins to ex- 
hale, and caſts forth a light ſo dazzling, as 
ſcarcely to be ſuſtained by the eyes. On each 
ſide of the valley is a mountain covered with ver- 
dure and fir- trees. — 21 
After ſeeing Grindelwald, Doralice and Eg- 
lantine continued their journey through the in- 
terior parts of Switzerland, and being deſirous of 
knowing the author of the death of Abel, they * 1 
went to Zurich Here they beheld that great 
poet, who was ſo much the more intereſting, in 1 
that he owed much of his ſucceſs to the ſenſi- 
_ bility of his heart and the purity of his manners. 
| Had he loved great cities, had he not lived in the 
moſt delicious country in the world, and had he 
not been a good father and a good huſband, he 
would never have written thoſe charming idylli- 
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ons, where virtae diſcovers itſelf by ſuch touching 
ſtrokes, and in fo inviting a form. Why have, 
theſe ſimple works ſo many attractions, or where- 
fore have they been tranſlated into all languages? 
It is becauſe the author has felt every thing he has 
ex preſſed, and ſeen every thing he has deſcribed. 
- _ _ Gefner accompanied Doralice in almoſt all her 
walks; and while they wandered along the en- 
chanting banks of the lake of Zurich, and of the 
rivers Sil and Limmat, he ſhewed her the de- 
lightful landſcapes he had drawn (a) or deſcrib- 
ed in his poems. Doralice was particularly * 
ed with the grove of Pampres, where he had 
compoſed the ſweet idyllion of Myrtill 
Doralice and Eglantine ſtayed a week with 
+ Geſner, contemplating him in the midſt of his 
Family and occupations, and ſtill beheld in him 
a happy ſage, a true philoſopher, and a painter 
worthy of nature. "IE. 5M 
After an abſence of two months, they return- 
ed with tranſport to their little houſe at Morges. 
Iſabella enlivened their retreat, by paſling a part 
of the winter with them, and ſpring again 
brought back pleaſures, country paſtimes, and 
charming walks. It was how two years ſince they 
had quitted Paris; Eglantine had paſſed her 
_ twentieth year; was the delight of her mother's 
life, and knew not an approach to happineſs till 
ſhe knew Morges. | VIE 
One evening as Eglantine and Doralice were 
walking late by the {ide of the lake, they met a 
young man in black, ſauntering ſlowly, and ap- 
arently plunged in a melancholy reverie. As 
* ed Doralice he raiſed his eyes, gave a 
motion of ſudden ſurprize, and advanced 


O Geſner defigns as well as he writes. 


and | 
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and Doralice ſaw with aſtqniſhment, the Viſ- 
count d' Arzelle in the ſuppoſed ſtranger. » 
After they had paid. their mutual-refpects, tlie 
Viſcount informed her he had juſt ſuſtained the 
greateſt of misfortunes, in the loſs of his dear 
father; on which account, Paris had become 
odious to him, and he had determined to travel; 
that he intended to ſtay two months in Switzer- 
land; after which he ſhould go to Italy. When 
he had finiſhed his recital, he begged permiſſion 
to ſee Doralice home, and offered his arm. 4 
Juſt at this inſtant he recollected the daughter i] 
of Doralice, and ſeeing Eglantine, rightly con- 9 
jectured that was her. Darkneſs, and the emo- 
tions of Eglantine, which had cauſed her ti- 
midly to conceal herſelf as much as poſſible, had 
prevented him from obſerving her beſore. He 
now addreſſed himſelf to her, and made an apolo- 
BY for his ſeeming neglet. The heart of Eg- 
2ntine impeded language; ſhe had but juſt pow-: 
er ſufficient to return ſuch ſhort anſwers as good! 
breeding made neceſſary, „ net 1 
Doralice and her company were ſoon at home; 
the rang, a maid ſervant came to the gate, and 
as they entered the court, the Viſcount could _ 
not help exelaiming, with compaſſionate ſur- 
prize. Good Gd] madam ! is this your habitati- 
on! In ſaying this, he remembered the immenſe” 
fortune Doralice had formerly enjoyed; the wor- 
thy uſe ſhe had made of it, and her voluntary 
ſequeſtration of what remained, for the diſcharge 
of her hu debts... s. 
They went up ſtairg, znd Doralice conducted 
the Viſcount. inte e eant little apartment, 
ernamented with” e drawings, and fur- - _ 
niſhed with taſte. This Th. a delightful Ps 
. | | aid 
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ſaid the Viſcount. It contains — but 
what Eglantine has adorned it with, anſwered 


Doralice. She worked thoſe chintz-pattern Eb 


window-curtains; ſhe embroidered theſe Chairs, 
9nd ſhe drew all theſe landſcapes. 

The Viſcount liſtened with an aſtoniſhment 
that reſembled incredulity. He caſt his eyes on 
Eglantine, and, ſtruck with a change fo remark- 
able in her face and figure, the one ſo much al- 


_ tered for the worſe, and the other ſo infinitely 


improved, he remained fixed, and ſcarcely could 
recolle& or believe her to be the ſame. Eglan- 
tine trembled, bluſhed, and felt her former ſen- 
ſations all forcibly revived. Her bluſhes were 


fo many embelliſhments that gave charms to her 


form and face. What was at firſt curioſity in 


the Viſcount, ſoon become ſomething more; he 


found himſelf intereſted by the kind' of miracles 


- he beheld*; he admired the beauty of her ſhape, 


the dignity of her manner, and the expreſſion of 

her countenance ; and his heart whiſpered, the 

— ſhe had acquired were a thouſand times 
perior to the fine complexion and cold regula- 

y the had loſt. 

F converſation gave him a new, and ſtill 


more aſtoniſhin , degree of ſurprize ; with pain 
{ = he perſu : himſelf, while he heard her, 


was the perſon he had formerly thought ſo 
infipid ; with difficulty could he conceive, that 
three years could uce a change ſo total and 
extraordinary. Not that ſhe ſpoke much; the 
other oa of her heart, as well as the gentleneſs 


r nature forbade that; but there was a mean- 
in che little ſhe did 


an intelligence, a force 
fay, that ſufficiently M ered her knowledge, 
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The Viſcount, when taking his leave, earneſt- 
ly begged permiſſion to renew 7 his viſits, and the 
greateſt part of the day following was ſpent in 
their company. It happened to be their concert 
day, and he heard, with'wonder, Eglantine fing 
and play upon the harp ; he thought he dreamt, 
whenever heyrecollected that this was the ſame 
Eglantine whom former] 7 he had found fo igno- 
rant and unaccompliſhed, and whom, with all 
her beauty and fortune, he had Wr as a 
wite..” © 
The Viſcount reſided at Lauſanne, which was 
two leagues from Morges; and yet he heard of 
nothing but the fame and. eule iums of 1 
tine. Her underſtanding, her mildneſs, her qua- 
lity of temper, and eſpecially her love fe . 
lively gratitude to, her mother, had gained the 
hearts of all who knew her. The Viſcount 
liſtened with delight to her praiſes. Iſabella 


ſpoke of her attractions and virtues with all the 


ardour of friendſhip, and he was continually 
with Iſabella when he was not with Eglantine. 
Although he had now been above two months 


in Switzerland, he ſpoke no more of Italy; every | j 


moment, that good manners would permit, he 
ſpent at the houſe of Doralice. Timid and re- 
ſerved, in the preſence of Eglantine, he ſcarcely 
durſt ſpeak to her, while he teſtified all the re- 
ſpect and affection of the moſt amiable and ten⸗ 
der ſon to Doralice. 

Another month w aſſed at Dane 0 
length perfectly ſatisfied both by what he had : 
heard and what 1h had ſeen of 1— worth of 
jantine, he no longer attempted to conceal oH 
preſs feelings which reaſon itſelf approved, and 
<3 formally demanded the hand of Eglantine. - = 
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You deſerve her, replied Doralice ; you refuſ- 
ed her rich and beautiful, and chooſe her when 
the is neither : manners, talents, and virtues, 
only have been able to inſpire you with a true 

and rational attachment; the duration of love, 
like this, may be depended upon. However, as 


it is poſſible one may deceive oneſelf, I muſt beg 5 


of you again to conſult your heart, and more 
minutely; take time to reflect upon an engage- 
ment, on which the happineſs or miſery of both 
depend. Purſue your intended travels for ſix 
months, and if at your return you ſtill preſerve 
the ſame ſentiments, the ſame affection, Eglan- 
tine ſhall be your's; for I have obſerved her, 
and have no reaſon to fear objections on her 
'The Viſcount threw himſelf at the feet of 
Doralice as ſhe ended, and conjured' her not to 
retard his happineſs ; but ſhe, however, remain- 
end inflexible; ſhe was neither moved by his 
prayers nor proteſtations ; and the Viſcount, in 
deſpair, prepared to ſet off immediately. Una- 
ble to quit the country Eglantine inhabited, he 
wandered diſconſolate up and down Switzerland, 
and the very day when his term was expired ap- 
_ prared once more at Morges. . 4 
When he arrived, Doralice was with her 
daughter in her own room. All at once the 
door opened, the Viſcount appeared, and ran 
with precipitation to throw himſelf on his knees 


before Eglantine and Doralice. It was the firſt 


time he had ventured to ſpeak of his paſſion in 
peeſence of Eglantine. He begged her hand, 
all the enthuſiafm of pure love; he pro- 
teſted he never would ſeparate her from her mo- 
ther; and Eglantine, on that condition, gave 
| ” TO 


. 
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her conſent, as no conſiderat ion whatever, ſhe 
ſaid, ſhould make her quit a mother to whom ſhe 
owed ſo much. The Viſcount aſſured her a 
ſentiment ſo natural, ſo affectionate, made her 
ſtill dearer to his heart. That very evening 
Doralice, the happieſt of mothers, figned the 
marriage contract; and three days afterwards the 
Viſcount attained the height of his hopes and 
wiſhes, by eſpouſing the virtuous and amiable 
Eglantine. 1 

I declare this is a charming ſtory, mamma, 
ſaid Caroline; well, well, you ſhall fee I won't 
loſe any more gloves and handkerchiefs, nor 
waſtefully throw bread and butter about in the 

arden. Oh, no! I'll be very careful, and very 
induſtrious, that I may not be ſo ignorant and 
aukward at ſeventeen, and give you ſo. much un- 
eaſineſs mamma. 3 

And if you ſbeuld happen to be handſome, ſaid. 

Madame de Clémire, remember then the hiſtory 
of Eglantine. Remember, that beauty attracts 
vain compliments only, while a cultivated mind, 
and a good diſpoſition, gain the praiſes of all 
tongues, and the love of all hearts. | 

Ius finiſhed the tenth evening, and Madame 
de Clemire told the children, at parting, ſhe 
would take them on the morrow to dine with M. 
de la Paliniere, where you will fee, added ſhe, 
ſome fine meds ; for, notwithſtanding his black 

round wig, and abſent air, he is a well-informed. _ 
and intelligent gentleman. | 
Medals! Mamma! What are medals? 

I will explain that to-morrow at breakfaſt, 

The next morning the children did not forget © 
to renew their queſtions about medals; for 
knowing they ſhould be admitted to fee M. de la 

NI. | Paliniere's 
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Palinère's cabinet, they were deſirous of gaining 
at leaſt a ſuperficial knowledge of the ſubject. 
To ſatisfy them, therefore, their mamma read 
them an extract from the book, entitled Sciences 
des Mc dailles. (10). 

After hearing it, the children aſked-if_ they 
made any uſe of ſymbols jointly with em- 
blems. | : 

Certainly they do, anſwered Madame de Cle- 
mire, for where there is an emblem the ſymbol 
is indiſpenſible. But do you underſtand what is 
an emblem or device? | ES, 19 00 

Not perfectly, mamma. 

It is a kind of allegory, and ought to expreſs 
the ſituation or character of the perſon who 
Chooſes it. For example, Madame de M*, 
with whom you are acquainted, is a perſon of 
a= modeſty and fapliciey of manners, with 
little taſte for faſhion2ble life, and only deſirous 
of pleaſing her friends, and diſcovering the good 
=_— of her heart and underſtanding -to a 

all choſen circle. Her device, therefore, is 

a violet half hid beneath the graſs; and. her 
motto—— J faut me chercher, I MUST BE 

D : 

That is very pretty and expreſſive, ſaid Cæſar. 
Let me ſee if any of you comprehend the fol- 
Towing, continued Madame de Clemire, A cer- 
tain man of diſtinction has taken for device a 
noſegay of fleurs-de-lys and roſes; and his 
motto is Tout pour eux & pour elles, ALL FOR 


Es, AND FOR THOSE. What does that 
fignify ? | bf 8 
J underſtand the firſt part of it, ſaid Cæſar. 


The fleurs-de-lys are the emblems of our king 


Oh, 


and country; but as for the roſes, — 
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Oh, ſaid Pulcheria, the roſes mean the ladies, k 
I dare lay. | 

That is not ill gueſſed, at your age, faid 4 
Madame de Clémire; ; If your memory has not 1 
aſſiſted you, that is; and if you have not heard 
me mention it before. However, ſince, be- 
tween you, an explanation has been given, 
N ought to underſtand its force and elegance 
alſo. 

Oh yes, mamma; though it ſeems rather 

ing too far, replied Cæſar, to ſay ail for the 

adies. All for one's mamma, one's ſiſter, or 
one's. wife, would be very well ; but all for wo- 
men univerſally, ' is, I think, a little exag- 
gerated. 1 

That kind. of exaggeration, is what i is called 

gallantry, and is not underſtood in a literal ſenſe y 
therefore, ſince authorized by cuſtom, is not 
ridiculous. But to return to the device, it adds 
to the merit of preciſion, that of being * 
1 and delicate. e 
ut how ingenious, mamma f - . 

In that it is clear, eaſy to underſtand, and yet 
explains itſelf only in part. =. 

How fo? 

It only ſays, Tout pour eux & pour elles ; * a 
as if its meaning were written at length, it 
would read thus There are no difficulties 
<< we ought not to encounter, no perils we 
*« ought not to brave, to ſerve our king and 
country, or to obtain the ſmiles of virtue and 
„ beauty.” T yo 

Oh! but that would be too long for Smotts: 
I like Tout pour eux & pour elles better. 
Tou have reaſon fo to do; man words, 
on ſuch occaſions, are proofs of a bad taſte 


and 


ay 


far ſpo ke in — 


* 
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and a want of wit, and the very reverſe of i in- 


genious. 
But may not one, in endeavouring to be in- 


genious, become obſcure ? 


Very eafily ; but as ſoon as you bonnie ob- 


| ſecure, yon ceaſe to be ingenious; you are then 
what is commonly called ſtrained and far-fetched, 


which is contrary to the rules that reaſon and 
good taſte preſcribe. When a thought is defi- 
cient either in perf; picuity or preciſion, it has on- 
Iy the appearance of ingenuity, and will pleaſe : 
none but ſuperficial people. | 
The ſervants here came to inform Ae de 
Clemire the horſes were put to: Cæſar bade a 
ſhort farewel to the little Auguſtin, whoſe heart 
was full at parting, for he began already to. be 
ſincerely attached to him; nor was the love of 
Czſar to Auguſtin leſs, and he delighted to re- 
to him the leſſons he had received from 
receptor. : 
thn the family were all in the carriage, Cæ- 
74 of Auguſtin, and vaunted 
highly of his goodneſs, we wy and defire of 
rmation. I hope, ſaid the Baronneſs, you 


. will one day take great 1 in making him 
the companion of your ſtudies, and that bis 


good qualities will alſo inſpire you with a ſpi- 
rit of emulation; that you will become atten- 
tive, thoughtful, and active, like him; other- 
wiſe your ſtory will reſemble that of che Want 
nal d Oſſat. | 

On dear grandmamma, do tell me how. that 


was, will you? 
Willingly.——Arnaud d'Oſſat was born at 


Caſſagnabère, a ſmall village, near Auch, of 


poor parents, and was left an orphan at nine 
years 


— 


0 


©. 


come famous and happy, one muſt imp to be 


But they could not be happy amidſt 
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years old. He was educated with the fon of 
the lord of the village, and made ſo great a pro- 
greſs in his ſtudies, that in time he became his 


tutor. | 


I hope Auguſtin will never be mine though. 


But did not you ſay this poor boy became a car- 


dinal, grandmamma ? 

Ves; having ſtudied under Cujas, a great 
lawyer, he applied to the bar at Paris, and be- 
came famous: the friends his merit had acquir- 
ed, procured him a magiſtrate's place; after 
which, Paul-de-Foix, Archbiſhop of Tou- 
louſe, who was ſent by Henry III. of France, 
ambaſſador to Rome, choſe d'Offat as ſecretary 


to the embaſſy. When the archbiſhop died, 


d'Offat was charged in chief, with the affairs of 


France; and Henry the Great was indebted to 


him for his abſolution and reconciliation to 
the court of Rome, Theſe important ſervices 


were rewarded with a cardinal's hat, and he died 


at Rome in 1604, aged ſixty-ſeven. We have 
many of his letters, which are in grcat eſti- 
mation. 


Lou ſee, my children, what dignities merit 
and genius may procure, and what a luſtre they 


may. add to life; but you muſt obſerve, virtue 
likewiſe muſt be added, or elſe even genius will 
be inſufficient. . 


* 


4. 


Oh yes; I perceive that if one would be⸗ 


learned and virtuous: And yet, mamrha, ſome 
wicked men have been very fortunate. 


| | their 
good fortune; for fortune ill- acquired, is ever 


me ay |; they fear juſtly they ſhall loſe it, 


r is ever an antidote to pleaſure. It is 
poſhble 


* 


* 
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ble that abilities, without virtue may pro- 
cure wealth, but that wealth is always liable to 
be loſt or reclaimed; and never produces true 
glory. 

The children thought theſe obſervations very 


* juſt; and in converſing thus they arrived at the 


chateas of M. de la Paliniere. 


After dinner they were ſhewn a fine $7 RP of 


medals, ſome beautiful paintings of the Italian 
maſters, and a charming collection of prints. 
The day paſſed like a dream. M. de la Paliniere 
had "a rye „wit, and underſtanding ; and 
though at firſt f ſight the ſingularity of his figure 
caught the attention, he gained upon every body, 
the more he was known: he had ſomething ori- 
ginal, yet natural, about him, and his converſa- 
tion was ſolid, yet intereſting. 

He intreated the Baronneſs and Madame de 

lemire to paſs a few days with him ſo earneſt- 

that they conſented, during which interval 
he related various paſſages of his paſt life, ſo 
full of intereſt and moral inſtruction, that they 
regretted the children had not been preſent 
at the recital. This gave occaſion to M. de 
la Paliniere, who had heard of their evening 
ſtories, to «offer again to relate his tale in a 
more 4 manner, if ſhe would conſent 
to ſtay two days longer than the time appoint- 
ed for their peg and the propoſition was 
accepted. | 

1 in the 3 time, aſked her mp. 

his ſtory was mournful or gay. | 
M. de la Paliniere ſaid her mamma has had 

ſtrong paſſions, and you know we have before 
ſpoken of — and their effects. 1 


mean the affection which 
and woman, when that affection becomes un- 
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Then he has been unhappy. But what were 


bis paſſions? 
Love and jealouſy : but as you cannot have 


any preciſe ideas of theſe paſſions at preſent 


my children, I think it proper to inform you, 


that when we ſay love ſimply, and not ma- 


ternal-love, conjugal- love 7 — 1 we 
ubſi ween man 


reaſonably violent. You muſt underſtand, how- * 


ever, . that love, even when it becomes a paſ- 
fion, may be virtuous, when it has for its ob- 
ject a huſband, a wife, or a child: we only 
then become leſs happy, leſs reaſonable; and 
when our affection is thus placed, its exceſs is 
not criminal till it occaſions us to neglect ſome 
one of our duties. I own it ſeldom hap- 
pens that a paſſion does not influence * con- 
duct, and therefore it is that our paſſio 
i: dangerous. | 


But pray, mamma, what is a jealous huſ- 
band ? 


A huſband who ſuſpects the virtue of his wiſe, 


who fears ſhe loves another man as well or bet= 
ter than ſhe loves him. 

- And is it poſſible, mamma, for a virtuous wiſe 
to have a zealous huſband ? 


. Certainly, becauſe we are all imperfe d, and 
men may be unjuſt. 


But if my huſband was jealous I ſhould be 


very angry. 

Then you would be very wrong; for though 
it is a great misfortune to ſee oneſelf deſpiſed by 
the object of one's affection, yet there is this 


een ich is, that every woman, even 
though her and * hate * may be cer- 
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M. DE IAT ALINIER of 


Fears old, I was one of the moſt froward, miſ- 


2 prudence, mild indulgence, and a ſweet 

tem 

.. Various other queſtions and explanations 

were aſked and returned, and in the evening, 

after ſupper, M. de la Palinicre, his viſitors be- 

. all aſſembled, Wr to relate the following 
* 


THE 


. 


5 


T WORE not always the black and wig. in 

which you fee me, nor was I always ſubject 
to that — ence of mind with which at preſent 1 
am reproached ; in my infancy I was very pret- 
ty, at leaſt according to my mother, who pre- 
tended I was too pretty for a boy; I own, nobody 
elſe ever reproached me with this fault. Be 
that as it will, I was an only child, and my mo- 
ther, who had reflected but little on education, 
humoured and ſpoilt me, inſomuch that at nine 


chievous lictle boys you have ever ſeen. I was 
idle, headſtrong, turbulent, and deres * I —_ 
a Moufand queſtions, * never likened 


os 
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anſwer. I would neither learn any thing, nor 


do any thing, except keep tattoding my drum, 
and whilſtling my fife. No tutor would ſtay with 
me half a year; and as I had already driven 


away three Abbes, my mother at laſt conſented + 


to ſend me to college. 


I was then. in my eleventh year, and wept _ 
much at leaving my home and my parents; for, 
notwithſtanding my follies and tricks, I had a: 


ood heart. When I came to ſchool, however, 
was not very ſorry to ſee myſelf in a fine houſe, 
and ſurrounded by boys, who all ſeemed full of 


mirth and play; for, as it happened, I arrived 


Juſt at the time when ſchool hours were over. 
I began to run and jump, and told thoſe who 


brought me, I was ſure I ſhould like ſchool ex- 


ceedingly well. 


I immediately conceived' a friendſhip for a 
young ſcholar, named Sinclair, about two years 
older than I, and who won my heart by his open 


and lively temper; though I muſt tell you he 
was as rational and well informed, for his age, 
as I was ignorant and unthinking. The next 
morning I found a ſtrange alteration in the houſe. 
& was to take my ſeat, and undergo an examina- 
tion fo know 'which claſs I belonged to, when it 


was diſcovered I could hardly ſpell : immedi-; 


ately a general hue and cry was excited through: 
the ſchool; and a little boy, not ten years old, 


who was next me, laughed ſo heartily, and ap- 


peared to me ſo impertinent, that I could not 


knocked him off his ſeaat. 


forbear giving him a hearty box on the ear, which „ 
In vain did 1 ſtruggle and ſcold; I was ſeiz- 


„ 


ed, taten ignominiouſly from my place, and 


dragged gut of — As I paſſed by Sinclair 
* 36 he 
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he caſt a look, ſo expreſſive of tenderneſs and 

pity, upon me, that, in ſpite of my paſſion, I 

found myſelf affected. | „ 
They took me into a dark chamber, ſhut me 


up, and declared I ſhould ſtay there eight days 


with nothing but ſoup, bread, and water to live 
upon; after which they left me to reflect at lei- 
ſure, upon the crime of knocking my ſchool- 
fellows down. | 

By groping round the room I diſcovered it was 
marred all over, and tolerably large; I then began 
to walk about without much apprehenſion of 
hurting myſelf, and to turn in my mind albthe 
circumſtances of my misfortune. I felt myſelf 
deeply degraded, and heartily repented I had not 
ted better by the leſſons of the three Abbes 
had driven from me. Oh, my mother, cried 
I, were you but here, you would not ſuffer me 
to be treated with all this rigour. And yet, had 
you but permitted my firſt maſter, or my ſecond, 
or even my third, to inflict ſome gentle puniſh- 
ment upon me as they deſired, I ſhould have 
known how to read ; then, perhaps, I ſhould not 
have been ſo apt to ſtrike, nor have now been in 
à dark chamber. ; : 

In the midſt of theſe ſorrowful reflections I re- 
membered the look of Sinclair; I thought I ſaw 


him ftill, and the ſuppoſition touched me; and 


yet what moſt vexed me was, that he had been a 
witneſs of my humiliation, 'my paſſion, and my 
puniſhment. I thought he would deſpiſe me, 
and that idea was infupportable. * | 
While I was thus mournfully muſing, I heard 


my door open ſuddenly, and faw-Sinclair appear 
with a lanthorn in his band ; Ithrew myſelf upon 
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nis neck, and wept with joy at the ſight. Dome, 


ſaid he, follow me, your pardon is granted. 

My pardon ! I am indebted to you for it} I'm 
ſure 1 am ! It gives me pleaſure to think it Was 
granted to your interceſſion. 


They only 1 ou to małe an apology to 


him you have 

Make an apology !: What to that little ſcoffer! 
No | 
He was wrong to ſcoff you, 1 of; he was 
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guilty of ill manners: but you were : deficient | 


both in reaſon and humanity. 
Oh!] I have done him no great injury. 


Becauſe you had not the power, and yet his E 


arm is black with the fall. 


i 1 


His arm black What ! and has he ſhewed it 2 


then ? 
The maſter infiſted upon ſceing it. 
He ſhould not have conſented ! He ought not 


to have complained ! He has proved himſelf of 


a mean cowardly temper, and I will never aſk 
pardon of a coward! 
His character is not now the queſtion. You 


2 have: committed a fault of a ſerious nature, and 


u ought to make what reparation you can. 

I would rather remain where I am than dil- 
grace my ſelf. 

Pray tell me; what do you underftand by we. 
gracing yourſelf ? 

This queſtion diſconcerted me; I knew not 
what toanſwer, and Sinclair went on. | 

- To diſgrace yourſelf, is to draw down ſome 


merited cenſure, or puniſhment ; to act againſt. 


your conſcience ; that is, contrary to truth and 


2 om ty. 3 e. one you have 
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wronged you will do an 2 act; and equi- 
ty is not diſgrace. 
But they may ſuppoſe I aſk pardon only for 
g fear of remaining in confinement. 
And if they ſhould, that will not diſgrace 
you; fince cenſure, as I have ſaid, muſt be me- 
ited, before it can be diſgraceful. I propoſe a 
"reparation ſtrictly conformable to juſtice and 
good breedigg, and I ſhould be for for him who 
ſhould fooli ly ſuppoſe ſuch an at deſerving of 
cenſure :/ the ridicule he would caſt upon you 
would fall upon himſelf, in the eyes of all ra- 
tional people; and it is the opinion only of ſuch 
that is worthy notice. 8 
' Well, well——lead me where you pleaſe, I 
Vill do whatever you deſire. 

Sinclair then embraced me, led me from the 
dark chamber, and, after a proper apology, I was 
pardoned'; but it was not long before I incurred 
freſh penance. Idle, unthinking, noiſy, and apt 
to wrangle, I ſoon drew down the averſion of all 
the maſters, and many of my ſchool-feilows ; 
and had it not been for the protection and firm 
friendſhip of Sinclair, who was the moſt diſtin- 

uiſhed and beſt beloved of all the ſcholars, I 1 
ſhould certainly have been ſent — in Gilgrace 
before the end of the year. 

© T wo years. paſſed away, much in the ſame 
manner ; at the end of which time, Sinclair left 
college, and went into the army. Soon after I 
had the misfortune to loſe my mother, and this 


* 


* dompleted my affliction; I wept, and remember- 


ul chad, who might have ben her comfor but 


ed I had been a continual ſubject of vexation to 
her. Alas I ſaid I, did ſhe bleſs me with her 
parting breath Could ſhe pray for an ungtate- 


185 


by 


we 


* | 
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who was her tormenter ? What dreadful remorſe 
muſt I endure! To her I owe my life; ſhe bred, 
ſhe cheriſhed, ſhe loved me ! and what have I 
done for her ! Oh my dear mother, is it then 
denied me to repair my wrongs ! My mother! I 
have no mother ! She is ſnatched from me ! 'The 


ſweet conſalation of making her happy is for 


ever loſt! 


My grief became fixed, it preyed upon my | 


mind, and I fell into a kind of conſumption, 
which put my life in danger. Dorival, my uncle 
and guardian, took me from college, and went 

with me to his country-houſe in Franche-Comte. 
He travelled with me all through that fine pro- 


vince, the natural curioſities of which (11) you 


faw and admired ſo much in my cabinet, in or- 
der to divert my. melancholy. After remaining 


here three years, being then ſeventeen, I went 


into the army. 


I had continued my ſtudies under the eye of 
my uncle; but, not having a habit of induſtry, 


] made little progreſs; and to learn ſeemed to me 


the moſt tireſome thing in the world. My tem- 

per and underſtanding were equally uncultivated;, 
and what were called pranks and pettiſhneſs in 
childhood, became the torments of my life; 1 


was haſty and paſſionate, even to violence; and 


in theſe ridiculous fits of anger, I was abſolute :. 
ly half inſane; I ſtuttered, ſaid a thouſand ex-  * 
travagant and highly improper things, and was. 1 
in fact capable of being hurried away into the 


moſt ſhameful exceſſes. 


My uncle was the only perſon who could 
manage me; for I really both loved and reſpedt- 
ed him, and ſeldom forgot myſelf in his pre- 


ſence.” His too great indulgence, however, ſuf- 


fered 


. 


n 
33 
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ſered me to contract deſtructive habits, which, 
bad he uſed his authority to correct, would ne- 
ver have become ſo rooted and ſo fatal. But 
when any one complained of me, he would 
_ anſwer, ** Thefe youthful errors will wear 
% away, for I am certain he has an excellent 
« heart.” | | REESE, > 
I departed for my garriſon with a ſort of Go- 
vernor, to whom my uncle confided me, and 
who was to have remained with mea year; but 
in fix weeks time, I quarrelled irreconcilably 
with my Mentor. I turned away the ſervant my 
uncle had ſent with me, hired a valet without a 
character, and thought myſelf the happieſt of 
mortals, 3 a 
Roſfignol, my valet, was young, genteel, and 
infinuating ; he became my favourite, regulated 
my expences, and, in leſs than two months, 
brought me in bills for four thouſand francs ; 
(1661.) that is to ſay, for the full ſum of m 
half year's allowance. I ſaw then plain eyoogh 
that Rofliznol was a raſcal ; but the bills muſt 
be paid. I borrowed, became a debtor of 
courſe, and turned Roſſignol away, who at 
rting, robbed me of all the rings and jewels: 
poſſeſſed. . 8 
Some days after this adventure, I | 0s 
with one of my comrades, fought, and received 
two wounds, that made me keep my bed two 
months. During my confinement, I refleted- 
often, upon my thoughtleſs and impetuous' be- 
* haviour; and began to find, that, in order to be. 
happy, it is neceſſary to hear reaſon, repel firſt 
emotions, vanquith defects, and obtain à com- 


mand over the paſſions. | 2 4 "A 


*. 
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I had lived a year in garriſon, when war was 
declared, and 1 departed for Germany, where 
I made ſeveral campaigns, and diſcovered muck» 
zeal and little capacity. I was very anxious to 
fight battles, but not to learn the art ef winning 
battles z for which reaſon, my military career Was 

not very brilliant, as will be ſeen. 
My uncle, meanwhile, was active in ſecking 
to efabliſh me well in life., I was one and 
twenty, and, deſirous of ſeeing me married, he 
choſe a young lady, who, had { not been as 
hendſtrong as unjult, Would have made me Ut; 
happieſt of men, £ 

Julia, for that was her name, then but ſeven» 
teen, added to all the bloom of youtaful-beauty 
an ingenuous mind, and a countenance that was 
the picture of gentleneſs, innocence, and virtue: 
a calm ſerenity dwelt in her eyes, and never were 
the marks of impatience, anger, or contempt, 
ſeen upon her brow. Once ſeen, fhe was always 
known; her ſoul was all outward, it dwelt in 
her face and form; and that ſoul, that face, that 
form, were all angelic. Her mind was juſt, ſo- 
lid, and penetrating ; her reaſon much ſuperior 
to her age; her — moderate, and her cha- 
rarcter prudent and firm. She ſpoke with the 
tongue of benevolence, and ſo unaffectedly, yet 
expreſſi ve, that ſweetneſs and modeſty ſeemed to 
live upon her lips; the found of her voice went 
to the heart. TY: „ 
Such was Julia; ſuch was the wife my uncle 

ve me. Her perfections might have ſupplied 
the want of fortune, but ſhe was rich. As ſoon 
as I was married, my uncle gave my eſtate. into 
my own poſſeſſion; and thus at one and twenty, 
was I in the full enjoyment of a good fortune 
„ * An 
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and the moſt lovely woman upon earth. It de- 
pended only upon myſelf to be happy. 
The winter after my marriage was ſpent at 
Paris, where 1 again met Sinclair, my old\col- 
lege friend, and we became more intimate than 
ever. Sinclair poſſeſſed all the eminent qualities 
which his early years had announced. In war he 
had been highly diſtinguiſhed; and, at a time of 
life, when ardour and promptitude only are ge- 
nerally diſcovered, he had given proofs of ſupe- 
rior talents, prudence, and furtitude, His mo- 
deſty and ſimplicity diſarmed malice, and who- 
ever ſhould have forborne to praiſe his conduct 
and worth, would have been thought the ene- 
mies of virtue. | 3 

- Julia too had a ſtrict friendſhip for a young 
widow, her relation, whoſe name was Belinda; 
a perſon remarkable for her virtues and accom- 

lfſhments. : 

Behold me then married to a woman whom I 

preferred to all the women in the world, cheriſh- 
ed by an uncle whom I reſpected as a father, in 
Friendſhip with a man of my own age, but who 
had the prudence and wiſdom of a Neſtor, enjoy- 
ing not only the conveniences of life but even 
all the imaginary bleflings, or rather bawbles, 
on which vanity ſets fo high a price; all the fe- 
licity which love, friendſhip, youth, health, 
and wealth, could procure. ' What was there 
Wanting to compleat my happineſs ? One 
- Angle advantage, without which all the reſt are 
fruitleſs 4 good education. | n 
Tbe two firſt months of my marriage, were 
the moſt fortunate and peaceable moments of my 

life ; but my happineſs quickly began ta decreaſe. 
My paſſion for my wife, which grew del 


_ ſtronger, 


» 


* 
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ſtronger, made me guilty of the caprice and in- 
juſtice which are ſo deſtructive of prudence and 
gepoſe. I wiſhed to be beloved as I loved; that 
is, to exceſs. Julia had a moſt true and tender 
affection” for me, but ſhe was too wiſe, and had 
too much command of herſelf to indulge fancies, 
which, by inflaming the mind, might , © her 
tranquillity. „ 
I began at firſt by a kind of moderate com- 
plaining, but ſoon became ſullen, ſuſpicious, 
and diſcontented. I felt in my heart an averſion 
for every body that Julia had any regard for, 
and eſpecially for Belinda. I preferved, how- 
ever, ſufficient reaſon to condemn my own ca- 
prices, and carefully concealed them. 5 
One day, when I was more out of temper - 
than uſual, I went to my wife's apartment, and 
was informed ſhe was ſhut up with Belinda; I 
opened the door ſuddenly and entered; they 
were in earneſt converſation, but the moment 
they ſaw me, they were filent. My wife, 1 
obſerved, bluſhed, and Belinda appeared abſo- 
lutely diſconcerted. Theſe' appearances were 
enough to throw me into the moſt violent agi- 
tation I had ever felt. At firſt I tried to contain 
myſelf, and turn my own embarraſſment into a 
joke. I know not, indeed, what I ſaid, but I 
remember 1 ſtuttered prodigiouſly and was all 
in a tremor; which circumſtances, adged to 
the efforts I made to laugh off my fate | 
made me completely ridiculous ; and fo much 
ſo, that Julia, who beheld my ſtrange emotions 


” 


with ſurprize, could not forbear ſmiling. . ©; 
This ſmile drove mie beſide Fe j T thought 6 

it an unpardonable inſult; and loſing all reſpe& 
er mytelf, my wife, or the preſence of Belinda 
. n I uttered - 


1 


ions, 


defect. 
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F uttered with volubility, and without ſeruple, 


all the extravagancies which paſſion could in- 
ſpire. Belinda, as ſoon as ſhe could find an ops 
portunity, roſe and retired. Aiko ag 
No ſooner was I alone with Julia, than I 
found my courage gone; I was filent; and to 
coneeal my atizuiſh, walked haftily backward 
and forward about the room. | 3 
I was informed of this before my marriage, 
faid Julia, but I could not conceive it poſſible. 
Poor unhappy man, added ſhe, with her eyes 
fwimming in tears, my heart weeps to fee you 
ſuffer thus. But be comforted ! the indulgence, 
the love, the tenderneſs, of your wife, will in 
time, I hope, cure you of this unfortunate 


She pronounced theſe words with ſuch ſenſibi- 
lity and affection, that they pierced me to the 
heart; I deeply felt how culpable and mad TI had 
been, and, bathed in tears, ren- to the conſolin 
angel, who held her arms out to receive me, an 


fobbed upon her boſom. + 


As ſoon as I was capable of liſtening to an ex- 
planation, Julia informed me, that juſt as I en- 
tered the chamber, Belinda had been telling her 
a ſecret, which, faid ſhe, I am ſure you will not 
aſk me to reveal, becauſe it is confided to me, 
without the liberty of mentioning it, though it 
will ay 6 be revealed to you. 1 
" This information, far from being ſatisfac- 


tory, gave me a fecret vexation, which 'F could 


with difficulty hide; but as I was really hum- 
bled by the paſhon I had juſt bern in, 1 
3 my chagrin, and affected to appear 
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In this ſituation, wanting ſomebody to com- 
plain to, I went in ſearch of Sinclair, and told 
him all my griefs. He blamed me, and approy- 
ed the conduct of Julia, beſtowing, at the ſame 
time, the higheſt eulogiums on her prudence and 
fortitude. | 32 b -+4 3 
But how, faid I, can I ſupport this reſerve, 
when'I have no ſecrets for her. oy : 
I know it, anſwered: Sinclair, ſmiling z you 
would tell her the ſecret of your moſt intimate 
friend, 1 | 7 
Yes, Sinclair, I ſhould even betray you to her, 
and ſurely ſhe does not love her Belinda better 
than I love you. | | 
No; but he knows her duty, - you do not; 
you have only a virtuous heart, he has that, and: 
folid invariable principles likewiſe, You have 
For her an extravagant paſſion ; her love is en- 
nobled by a ſincere and virtuous friendſhip, 
which elevates the mind, and will: never. lead it 
into unreaſonable follies. n 2 5 
1 underſtand you — She will never love mie 
as I love her; I am a fooliſh madman in her 
eyes She has told you ſo. e 
I ſaid this with great emotion, and Sinclair 
returned no anſwer, except by ſhrugging: his- 
ſhoulders, turning his back, and quitting me. 1 
remained petrified, curſing. love and friendſhip,. . 
exclaiming againſt myſelf, and all that was dear 
to me, and imagining myſelf the moſt unhappy. 
of men. W. 270 ö 
Not daring again to put myſelf in a paſſion, I 
became ſulky ; but the gentle and mild manner 


* 


of Julia vanquiſhed my ill humour, and wre 
came to a new explanation concerning Belinda,. a 


in which ſhe offeted. never to ſee her more, ſincæ : 
_—_ | 2 IS | : | ſeemed F <q 
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I ſeemed averſe to her. I-ſhall ever love her, 
Kid ſhe, and nothing ſhall ever make me betray 
the ſecret ſhe has entruſted to me; but there is 
os I would not ſacrifice to FR peace of 
min 
I was affected by this proof of generous love, 
and all my diſlike to Belinda e I flew to 
her houſe, entreated her to forget my late be- 
'hayiour, and brought her in triumph to my wife, 
who had not ſeen her ſince the filly ſcene in 
which I interrupted their converſation. 
The ſhort remains of the winter glided away 
in tolerable tranquillity, and in ſpring I rejoin- 
ed the army; when the campaign was ended, I 
returned to Paris, with Sinclair, who joinedime 
-on the road. His carriage waited for hima league 
from Paris, and his ſervant gave him a note, 
which he read with great eagerneſs, znd Rue 
hag drove away in his own catria 
However ſimple all this might be in appear- 
ance, I found myſelf involuntarily uneaſy when 
u conſidered it, for which I could aſſign no cauſe ; 
or rather, the cauſe of which 1 was afraid to dif- 
cover. Till then, I had always ſuppoſed Sin- 
clair tc tally buſied about rilitiry promotion, 
and the advancement of his fortune ;, I was now 
convinced the note came from a woman; he was 
moved while he read it, and what was more, I 
© remarked he was embarraſſed by my preſence. » 
He was in love then, that was certain; and 
| why ſhculd he make a myſtery of his love to me? 
If there was nothing criminal in his attachment, 
- wherefore hide it from his moſt intimate friend!?. 
Then followed a thouſand ideas, which I vaigly 
. [endeavoured to drive from my memory. I. 
'® omen the . with which 1 ſo. 
© n 


itſelf; for ſuch w 


temper when under the impulſe of — 3.5 


my errors, but of biding them allo, and yield 


8 


” 
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often ſpoken of my wife and ſhuddered ;. my 
brain was diſturbed, and I had no longer the 


power to expel a doule that racked my foul. . by 5 > 


found a terrible kind of pleaſure, in yielding to 
the jealouſy which I had vainly imagined was 
for ever vanquiſhed. 

With ſuch diſpoſitions I arrived at Paris. Ju- 


lia could not come to meet me, a violent ſore 
throat confined her tg her chamber. At the fight 


of her all theſe fatal[impreflions vaniſhed ; — 
while I looked and liſtened, I felt a calm ſerenity 
take poſſeſſion of m heart. I reproached my- 


conceive how they had been formed. - 
I did not, however, meet Sinclair with the 


ſame pleaſure in the company of my wife as ſor :- 
_ merly ; not but I ſuffered full as much from the | | 


my inconceivable. eaprice, 


ſelf for my odious ſuſpicions, and ſcarcely could | 


fear of his dec ee diſeaſe, as from jealouſy = 


though he inſpired me with ſuſpigions the moſt 


injurious to his honour and W I' yet had 


ſufficient value for him to dread he ſhould think 


me capable of ſuſpicion. I ſometimes looked 
upon him as a rival, but cftener as a cenſor,  Þþ 
whoſe «ſteem and approbation ere e = 


neceſſary to my happineſs. 2 
Agitations like theſe, act powerfully u pon the 


influenced and infected all my thoughts, and 


reaſon. More incapable than ever of reflection, 
I had not only given over the idea of 9 


to all my natural impetuoſity. Punctilious, apd 


cally. of ended, like all people who want educa-+ 
and gouded lfte by the ſeo thorps of 


nd 


was in a delirium, that deprived me of the uſe of 


10 


_w 


1 / jealouſy, * 


 feen, Twas alwa 


week to my 


r new mode of life z nen. 
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jealouſy, the only vice I was afraid ſhould. be 
piqued, or ſhocked, or an- 
8 and nobody knew why. 

A2 theſe humours, I thought the angelic mild- 
neſs of Julia hypocriſy ; her gentle manner of 
ſpeaking appeared affected, and drove me mad. 
The next moment I perhaps became ſenſible of 


my injuſtice, would ſilently own it was impoſſi- 


ble for any perſon to love me, and fall into fits 


of deſpair; during which I would bitterly re- 


proach myſelf, for making the woman 1 adored 
miſerable. 8 

Then would I remember my Julia in an her 
charms, ſee her in all the ſplendor of her beauty, 
and all the mildneſs of her affection, and wonder 
at my own crueſty. I would recollect my paſſi- 
ons and caprices, and the thought would ſting me 
to the heart. I called myſelf barbarian, mad-- 


man, deteſted myſelf, ſhed the ſcalding tears of 


repentance over my errors, determined to ſubdue 
them, imagine myſelf cured, and, three days 


after, be guilty of the ſame exceſs. 


Unhappy in my mind, and ti}! more ſo be- 
cauſe my unhappineſs was all my own fault, I 
endeavoured by diffipation to drown my ſorrows. 


I formed new acquaintance, went more into 


falhionable life, ſeldom made ſmall parties, but 
invited twenty or thirty friends once or twice a 
—_— kept boxes at all the thea- 
tres, and n er, during the winter, miſſed a 
maſquerade, or a firſt repreſentation, But in 
this vain reſearch I found not the happineſs that 

fled me, though 1 injured-my health, and . 

my fortune. 


Fan 
- Sinclair did not fail to remonſtrate extiecrahis 
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ſter too, ſaid he, and have given yourſelf up to 
the moſt fatal and moſt inexcuſable of all paſs 
fions. Have you well conſidered what a perſon 
who plays deep muſt inevitably become, that he 
muſt continually endeavour to enrich himſelf at 
the expence of his friends ? | 8 
I cannot ſay I have made any deep reflections 
on the ſubject; I only know men may play deep; 
and yet preſerve their honour. i 72¹ 

Yes, by always loſing. I do not ſay merely by 
ruining themſelves, for that is the commondeſti« 
ny of the lucky and unlucky Gameſter; the on- 
ly difference, is the fate of the one is a little 
longer in ſuſpenſe than that of the other. Nei- 
ther is your bare ruin ſufficient ; to preſerve your 
character unſuſpected, you muſt never win any 
confiderabte ſum. | * "TL 

Do you ſuppoſe then a lucky Gameſter cans 
not be thought an honourable/one ®' 
He will be diſputed the title at leaſt. A croud 
of enemies will riſe againſt him; a mother, in 
deſpair, will accuſe him of having tuined the 
heir and hope of her family, and publickly call 
him raſcal, and no father will ever mention bs 
name in his children's preſenes but with con- 
tempt. He will be purſued by hatred, over- 
whelmed by calumny, and condemned by reafon 
and humanity ; and who, amidft this univerſal 
outcry, ſhall dare to take bis part? His friends? 
Can a Gameſter have friends? He, who every 
day riſkes the ruin of thoſe to whom he gives 
that ſacred title? | ik NINETY 
What, Sinclair, have you never met a Game. 
ter worthy your eſteem ? ee TEE 


I have T own, and yet had not experience con 
vinced me of it, reaſon never could have con- 
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ceived their exiſtence. Men, who are occupied 
only by dreams of enriching themſelves, think 
* | all delicacy the prejudice of education: it is ve- 
= difficult, for ſuch perſons to preſerve noble 
Ts 3 | ths ron their probity is ſtrictly reduced to 
| not ſteal, and ſuch kind of probity can never 
iN _ confer a deſirable reputation. Such is the ge- 
SE: #1 neral opinio (admitting many exceptions) con- 
1 cerning a certain claſs called monied men, who 
yet uſe none but legitimate means and calcula- 
— tions, which often imply great genius to get ra- 
1 pidly rich; and if ſuch a prejudice exiſts againſt 
| theſe men, what muſt be thought of Gameſters ? 
mer who conſtantly ſeek happineſs in the de- 
ſtruction of others? Thoſe who dedicate their 
lives to this moſt tireſome, as well as diſgrace- 
ful traffic, prompted by cupidity alone, ſufici- 
ently prove the deſire of winning will induce 
I them to make any ſacrifice ; and that ſuch, who 
will ſubmit to any meanneſs for ſordid intereſt, ' 
= thiak little of fame and emulation. 
| Well, let me counſol you in my turn, Sinclair, 
F 1 n dt to be ſo very intolerant to Gameſters ; it may 
g pPreeg you many enemies in the preſent age. 
I bat fear ſhgll never hinder me from ſpeaking 
1 wholeſome truths, ſaid he; and ſo ended our 
_—— Wo 7 
| - + Sinclair's reaſoning made ſome impreflion on 
my mind, but led away by faſhion and example 
iS 1 forgot his advice, and weakneſs and idleneſs 
continued me a Gameſter. But, added M. de 1 
Paliniere, it is paſt ten o'clock, and therefore bigh 
time, that, for the preſent, I break off this hiſ- 
ö of the follies of my youth. To- morrow you 
. ſhall. have the continuation. And accordingly 
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on the morrow, he began the eleventh evening 
in the following manner: 244, DH 
My propenſity to play ſoon brought on many 
new connexions; I viſited all thote which are 
called open houſes, becauſe at ſuch I was ſure 
to find a large aſſembly of Gameſters. * 
One night, after ſupper, at the“ Ambaſ- 
ſador's, I won three thouſand guineas of a 
young man called the Marquis de Clainville. 
1 was not acquainted with him, but his perſon 
and manners intereſted me in his behalf; I ſaw 
his deſpair at the loſs of ſo conſiderable a ſum, 
and as I was not yet Gameſter enough to remain 
inſenſible to every thing but money, I had a 
2 deſire he ſhould win his guineas again; 
e ſaw my deſign, and through delicacy would 
play no more; but whiſpered me, with great 
emotion, I ſhould be paid the next day. He 
quitted the company, and leſt an impreſſion of 
> anxiety on my mind, which was increaſed by 
the ill fortune that attended my play the reſt of 
the evening ; during which I loſt two thouſand 
22 and went home at ſix in the morning 
atigued, exhauſted, and out of humour with 
myſelf, and the way in which I had ſpent my 
evening. | + 3 | 
received the three thouſand guineas I had won 
on the morrow, and four days after my uncle en- 
" tered my room betimes in the morning, telling 
me he was come to ſpeak to me concerning a we- 
ry important affair. We retired to an inner 
apartment, and J aſked my Uncle what were his 
commands. 1 
Lou ſee me grieved to the ſoul, ſaid he, and 
you are the cauſe. | | : 74 
14-— W hich way ? How ? . at 
85 | You S- : 
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|. You know d'Elbene has been my moſt inti- 
mate friend for theſe thirty years; he has an on- 
ly daughter, whom he adores, who was on the 
point of marriage. Authorized by the conſent 
of her father, ſhe loved the Marquis de Clain- 
ville, her deſtined huſband, and each party had 
given their promiſe—— _ : ef 

Well? a5 8 

The Marquis loſt three thouſand guineas at 
play with you, and d' Elbène has withdrawn his 
conſent, he will not give his. daughter to a 
Gameſter. But that is not all; the father of 
the unfortunate young man, irritated" at this 
adventure, has obtained a letire de cacbet, and 
poor Clainville is this day departed for Sau- 
mur, where, it is ſaid, hs is to be confined for 


Oh heavens! Unhappy youth]! To loſe at 
once his father's aJeQion, his miſtreſs, and his 
liberty! And am I the cauſe, the innocent 
cauſe of all his miſery] But how could J di- 
vine his ſituation ? How might I prevent his 


wt 

When we have only a ſlight knowledge of 
who we play high with, and cannop tell whe- 
ther they can pay their debts of honour, without 
their own deſtruction, fuch horrid conſequences 
muſt often follow; and thus it is, that Gameſters 
always unite inhumanity to extravagance. To 
play high againſt a perſon who cannot pay is 
madneſs, and it is ſavage barbarity when the 
payment muſt ruin himſelf and family, Sel- 
dom does a Gameſter reflect, except in the mo- 
ment of loſs; be bas then ſome glimmerings of 
reaſon; he reproaches himſelf, foreſees his de- 
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on him, and the dreadful picture inſpires a 
ſhort remorſe. But, did not avarice exclude all 
generous ſentiments. from his boſom, what a 
multitude of cutting reflections would riſe to his 
imagination when he wins. He would then 
ſay “ What is the ſituation of the perſon 


«© who pays me this money? Perhaps he has 
4 


* 


4 to honour. Perhaps this ſum, which is deſ- 
<«« tined by me to my pleaſures, is his all] Per- 
„ haps, EY deſpair, he is now meditat- 
ing ſome terrible ſtroke againſt his own life ! 
„Perhaps | 


Hold ! hold ! my dear Uncle ! you freeze my 


blood with horror | The three thouſand guineas 


lie on that table: I cannot bear to look on them 


And yet am I to blame, for being the indirect 


means of this young man's afflition ? I did not 
preſs. him to play, and how could I refuſe to 


take his money? 


But do you know that by becoming a Game- 


ſer, you mult neceſſarily be the cauſe of a thou- 
ſand ſimilar events; and muſt not à thought 
like this, render ſuch a character deteſt able to all 


thinking people? Can we be. ſaid to be the indi- 
rect means of miſery, when that miſery is the in- 


ſold his eſtates, reduced his children to beg- 
gary, and ſacrificed all the wo of nature 


} 


evitable conſequence of our conduct. | Saint- 


Albin, always idle, y always buſy, a uſeleſs 


citizen, an inſignificant courtier, driving from 


8 to place, to fly from his own thoughts, and 
reaking his horſes wind to give them air; Saint- 
Albin the other day ran over a man in his way 
to Verſailles, who died on the morrow. You 
ow the noiſe this affair made, you know the 
publie dutery it excited. And wherefore ? Be- 
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cauſe this tragic accident was occaſioned by his 
want of care; becauſe he drives full ſpeed, and 
becauſe ſuch careleſſneſs implies as little pru- 
dence as humanity. Le 
I am convinced, my dear Uncle, you have - 
opened Bo oh I have been a Gameſter for a 
uſe I had not made theſe reflecti- 
ens ; ſhould I continue one, I am now totally 
inexcuſable. 2 TOES a | 
In fact, the misfortune of Clainville, and the 


_ expoſtulations of my Uncle, made an impreſſion 


on my mind which was. not to be effaced. 
I inſtantly went to Clainville's father, and 
tendered the three thouſand guineas I had had 


the unhappineſs to win of his ſon; . 


him, he might take whatever method he pleaſed 
for the payment, and proteſting I was in no im- 
mediate want of the money. But my propoſition 
was refuſed with diſdain; I was even given to 
underſtand, he was well perſuaded I affected a 
2 I did not feel, and that I ſhould never 

ve made the offer, had I not been aſſured it 
would not be accepted. Ne 

Stung by an inſinuation fo unjuſt, I roſe with 


ſome warmth, and ſaid, Well, Sir, ſince nothing 


can prevail with you'to revoke the cruel order 


that deprives your ſon of liberty, do not ſuppoſe 


I will put the money I deteſt to my own private 
uſe. Iwill carry-it to the Conciergerie, get a 


liſt of the debtors, and ſince it has thrown one 


man in priſon it ſhall make many fle. 
So ſaying, I haſtily left the room, went to 
the Conciergerie, did as I had ſaid, and with 


the three thouſand guineas gave liberty to forty 
e e e 
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When J renounced play, 1 neceſſarily renOounc- -» 


ed moſt of the new- connexions I had formed 
within the laſt three months. I had neglect- 


ed my wife; I returned to her with tranſport, 


and ſhe received me with tenderneſs, and an 


indulgence that made her a thouſand times dearer 


to my heart than ever. During the firſt effu- 
ſions of my reconciliation, I acknowledged all 


my wrongs, all my caprices, nor did I hide the 


injuſtice I had been guilty of in ſuſpecting Sin- 


clai . 5 


Julia ſeemed both aſtoniſhed and aMliced at 
this ſtrange confeſſion; and dreading leſt I 


ſhould again relapſe into the ſame weakneſs, 


begged of me not to bring Sinclair ſo often to 
the houſe as formerly ; for, during the laſt three 
or four months I had ſeldom ſeen him, and he 
had, of his. own accord, been much leſs fre- 
quent in his viſits. | | 

This was very prudent advice, but I did 
not follow it; i ſuppoſed myſelf cured, and 


would prove I was; I haunted Sinclair, and 
made him every kind of advance: he loved me, 


and was eaſily perſuaded I had at length be- 
come reaſonable; and though he had too much 
penetration not to have perceived my jealouſy, 
yet he had no certain proof of it, nor could 
ſuppoſe it more than a ſlight and momentary 
diſtemper. | | 
In this renewal of our friendſhip, however, 
he thought it prudent to confide a ſecret to me, 
which unhappily produced an effect entirely op- 
poſite to what he intended. He owned he had 
been in love; the perſon I love, ſaid he, 


made me promiſe not to truſt. the ſecret- to any 


one; family reaſons, of the utmoſt importance, 
| EY occaſion 


„ _ 
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* occaſion this myſtery. It is only within theſe 
three days, though I have a thouſand times 
this _ ' paſt, endeavoured the ſame thing, 

that I could obtain merely her permiſſion to in- 
form you of the ſituation of my heart, and ſhe 
ſtill obſtinately infiſts that her name ſhall be 
concealed. EFT | 
Had Sinclair told me all this with a natural 
and open air, he, perhaps, would for ever have 
re-eſtabliſhed tranquillity in my ſoul : but, be- 
| fides his wiſh to give me a proof of his confi- 
dence, he likewiſe deſired to inſpire me with a 
perfect ſecurity reſpecting himſelf; and as he was 
unwilling I ſhould diſcover he had ever divined 
” jealouſy, this diflimulation gave him an air 
0 


conſtraint and embarraſſment which did not 


eſcape my obſervation; and which, by being at- 
tributed to a wrong motive, again produced all 
my former fears. ed 

Had he openly told me the truth, had he ac- 
knowledged he had ſeen my injurious ſuſpicions, 
and added, that to prevent their return, had in- 
formed me of this his ſecret tie, he would have 
ſpoken without embaraſſment, and I ſhould have 
thought he ſpoke truth. But from a friendly, tho 
falſe delicacy, he wiſhed to ſpare my ſhame ; he 
feigned ignorance of my ever being capable of 
ſuſpeQing him; his behaviour was conſtrained, 
and his words had neither the manner nor tone 
of truth: his eyes avoided mine; he ſeemed to 
fear I ſhould read his thoughts in his looks ; he 
appeared confuſed, and I ſuppoſed myfelf de- 
ceived. Thus, by an aukward and ill-timed 
precaution, did he rekindle the jealouſy he 
wiſhed for ever to extinguiſn. 46 5:5 why 


Criminal 
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Criminal or not criminal, artifice is always 
dangerous and frequently fatal; diſſimulation 
can hardly in any caſe be innocent, and plain 
82 ever was and ever will be the beſt po- 
licy. It is the natural ſyſtem of capacious ſouls, 
and a certain indication of the ſuperiority of 
mind and genius in thoſe who adopt it. 

I endeavoured, however, to hide what paſſ- 
ed in my heart; but this heart was mortally 
wounded ; and I determined ſtrictly to obſerve 
in future the motions and conduct of Sinclair. 
Vexation, and the neceſſity of deploring m 
misfortunes, made me guilty of a thouſand fol- 
lies; I diſcovered my jealouſy to more than 
one perſon, and the world is apt enough to be- 
lieve, that a huſband has always his reaſons for 

his ſuſpicions, and that he knows more than he 
E | * | 
Thus did I injuriouſly wound my wife's re- 
putation, and give ſcandal a plauſible pretext 
to take away her character. Silly, unreafon- 
| _— and unjuſt, I heaped ridicule on my own 
ad. WILT | | 
As I obſerved Sinclair with a jaundicedeye, I 
daily confirmed my own ſuſpicion. Unable to 
overcome the chagrin that devoured me, and 
knowing Sinclair's affairs would detain him 
ſome time at Paris, I took Julia to a country- 
houſe I had near Marli. My uncle went with 
us, and her friend Belinda followed. 

So entirely was my mind occupied by paſſion, 

and ſo much was I altered, that I was become 
1 almoſt inſenſible to things the moſt intereſting. | 
h J had been ardently deſirous of children, and 
though my wife was five months advanced in her * 
J pregnancy, I ſcarcely felt any joy at the event; 
| x 8 though * 
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though Julia dwelt on it with rapture, and was 
conſtantly forming projects for the happineſs of 
+ her child, whom ſhe intended to ſuckle, and 
. bring up herſelf. | 
Ea hen we had been in the country a fortnight, | 
I went one morning into Julia's apartment, in- 
tending to come to an explanation with her. 
Unfortunately ſhe was gone with her friend Be- 
linda into the garden. Determined to wait for 
her I went into her bed-chamber, ſat down on a 
couch, and fell into a melancholy revery. Tired 
of waiting, in about a quarter of an hour I got 
up nag and as I roſe overturned the pillow, 


ſeen this pocket-book in Julia's poſſeſſion, and 
yet it was not new. This was enough to incite 
my curioſity, and raiſe a thouſand confuſed ſuſ- 
picions. | ſeized it, put it in my pocket, and 
inſtantly retired, or rather ſkulked to my own 
As ſoon as I was there I locked and bolted 
„ myſelf in, and ſunk down in an arm · chair to take 
EEE breath; I was almoſt ſuffocated, a heavy oppreſ- 

ion lay upon my breaſt, and the power of re- 
ſpiration was nearly loſt. My hands trembled, 
=_— and unable to hold the pocket-book, I laid it up- 

on the table, looked earneſtly at it, and the tears 
ſmiarted in my eyes. | 


What am I doing ! cried [— An act I could 
not excuſe in another |—— 1s not a wafer upon 
a piece of paper an impenetrable wall to a man 

of honour or honeſty ; and ſhall I break a lock? 
* Oh heavens ! Fraud and violence are not 


more horrible! What have my paſſions brought 
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The reſlection made me ſhudder ; Ieonſidered 

_ a moment, if I ſhould not carry it back to where 
found it; but paſſion was too powerful, I gave 

way to deſpair, took up the pocket-book with 2a 
kind of frenzy, gave the lock a wrench, and it 
few open. 4 

Heavens! ſaid I, what is this? A picture? A 
portrait ? We 

My blood ran cold, my heart ſunk within ne, 
my bead became giddy and a univerſal trem-. 
bling came over me. y eyes were fixed on the 
fatal picture l It was Sinclair himſelf !— : 
Wretch! Woman | perfidious woman! I cried, 
thou dieſt. | ; "3. 

I am ſure ſhe was innocent, interrupted Pul- 
cheria with great emotion — iI am ſure ſhe was 
And fo fir——if——if you were were fo 
wicked as to kill her, I beg you -u 
won't tell us any more of your ſtory —— 

M. de Ja Paliniere wiped a tear from his 
cheek, and replied——Do not be alarmed my 
dear girl ! Heaven protected the innocent, and 
puniſhed me who was guilty. 

In the firſt tranſports df rage I quite loſt all 
reaſon and recollection ; I chourht Frills 
ſer that ſcarcely belonged to the ſame ſpecies, ® 
I burnt with a deſire to diſhonour, to defame 
her, and publiſh to the world her ſhame and my 
misfortunes. I began by writing a note to Sin- 
clair: it contained the following words: 

« At length I am convinced you are the falſeſtt 
<« and vileſt of men, neither ſuppoſe you ever 
„ deceived me; *tis above a year ſince I learnt 
your perfidy. Meet me this evening behind 
„* the Chartreux: charge your piſtols, I claim 
vol. 14. „ 
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* the choice of weapons, you have that of 
„ ſeconds.” | | 
I ſigned it, and flew from my chamber, at the 
door of which I met a ſervant; aſtoniſhed at my 
wild and diſtracted air he ſtopped, I gave him 
the note I had juſt written, and ordered him te 
ſend a man and horſe away with it inſtantly to 
Paris; after which, added I, with the voice of 
fury, Go to your miſtreſs, tell her I am about 
to depart, that I will never ſee her more, and 
<< that a convent henceforth ſhall be her eternal 
_«. rehdence.” | 
I then ordered my horſes, and ran to my un- 
cle's apartment; he was alone, and drew back 
with terror when he ſaw me. I related my ſtor 
in two words; and added that before this ai. 
Covery, I had long been well aſſured of Julia's 
falſehood. | „ 
My uncle was willing ſtill to doubt, begged of 
me to ſay nothing of the matter, nor take any 
ſtep till after mature reflection: he added, all 
reſolutions made in the moment of anger are im- 
prudent, and ever incur repentance and regret; 
that beſides, the ſtrongeſt appearances are often 
falſe; and that the longer we live, and the more 
„experience we have, the leſs do we take things 
upon truſt. But my uncle talked to the deaf: 
poſſeſſed by deſpair, and ſolely occupied by pro- 
Jes of terrible vengeance, I heard him not. | 
I was loſt in a profound and dreadful reve 
when all at once the door opened, and Julia en- | 
tered |! Audacious creature! cried I, be gone! 
or dread my fury My uncle terrified, threw 
bdimſelf before me, ſeized me in his arms, and 
held me with little trouble, for paſſion had de- 
prived me of ſtrength, = 13 
5 Julia 
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her, but the power of ſpeech was fled. 


berately up, ſaid 
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Julia advanced, and addreſſing herſelf to my 
uncle——Let him go, ſaid ſhe——1I have no- 
thing to fear. 

It is impoſſible to deſeribe the impreſſion theſe 
few words made on my heart; the ſound of her 
heavenly voice pierced my very foul, and filled 
me with doubt and remorſe ; my fury was gone; 
I looked at her and trembled; there was a ma- 
jeſtic confidence, an undeſcribable e in her 
form and behaviour that gave additional power 
to her beauty, while the tranquillity of her coun- 
tenance enforced the timidit * an to feel. 

Fixed in aſtoniſhment and ruſh looked at 


This was a moment of fearful ſilence. At 
laſt Julia looked round and ſaw the pocket- book 
open, and the lock forced, which I had thrown 
upon the floor. She ſtooped, and taking it deli- 

I now ſee the aufg of your 
preſent ſituation, and the outrage you have com- 
mitted. „ 

Ah! Julia! cried I——lIs it is oſſible you may 
be innocent! Yet why do I doubt it, your very 
looks have juſtified you 4 

Why then cruel man have you condemned 
me unheard ? 

And yet is not that the portrait of Sinclair ? 

Les! But it is not mine. 

May I believe it 

Sinclair has been married theſe ſix months ; 


the pocket-book is his wife's, and that wife is 
Belinda. | 


— +» 6) 

A juſtification ſo ſhort, fo clear, ſo preciſe, 
left me without a doubt ; it took from jealouſy 
all e of remaining or returning, but it 

. covered 
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covered me with confuſion ſo durable, and guilt 
ſo palpable, I was no longer capable of happi- 
ness; I could not taſte the joy of finding a wife 
fo lovely and fo virtuous, while I felt myſelf ſo 
33 of her. | 
While my uncle wept over Julia, and claſped 
her in his arms, humbled and confounded, I re- 
mained ſtanding immoveable in the ſame place, 
My repentance was without tenderneſs, for it 
was without hope of pardon. Julia returned the 
4 tenderneſs of my uncle, wiped the tears from her 
. * and coming to me with a cold and ſerious 
| pe, began to relate Belinda's ſtory. -. 
She informed me that Belinda had loved Sin- 
clair above two years, but having little fortune, 
and great expectations from her uncle, who had 
conceived a project of marrying her to a man of 
his own name, ſhe had determined to keep her 
inclinations for Sinclair ſecret; but being her | 
own miſtreſs, and ſtrongly importuned by Sin- | 
+ *clair, ſhe had at laſt conſented to marry him, on 
condition the marriage ſhould remain private, til} : 
fuch time as ſhe could bring her uncle to her 
opinion, which, with a little patience, ſhe was r 
_ Certain of effeQing. r 
In act, continued Julia, ſtill addreſſing her- A 
ſelf to me, her uncle has within theſe two years 
inſenſibly been inclining towards the wiſhes of 
Belinda ; and ſhe was determined in about two 
months to inform him of every thing ; that is 2 
as ſoon as the man who governs her uncle, and 
who wiſhes to have Belinda himſelf, ſhould be « 
e out of town ; but the public breach of to 
day, has entirely broken her meaſures. She had yo. 
her pocket-book in my chamber, not finding 
it on her return, and hearing the meſſage you 


ſent 
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ſent by.the ſervant, ſhe eaſily gueſſed the truth. 
I know my uncle, ſaid ſhe, and am certain that 


the diſcovery juſt at this moment will be fatal; 
but! will not heſitate an inſtant, to ſacrifice 
fortune to the honour and eaſe of my friend. 
Go, juſtify yourſelf to your huſband; I will 


ſeck mine, and inform him of this event. 


Julia's laſt ſentence, inſtantly recalled to my. 


mind the note I had written to Sinclair. It was 


above an hour fince I had been ſo occupied by 
my paſſions, and Julia, that I had forgot the 


whole univerſe; at length recollecting the mor- 
tal offence I had given Sinclair, I cried out in a 
ſudden burſt of exclamation, oh heaven! Sin- 
clair has by this time received my note! _ 


The thought drove me half diftrated ; all the 


injurious expreſſions of this note came to my 


mind, and the remembrance heightened my con- 


fuſion and remorſe. I wrote to him, however, 
inſtantly; implored his indulgence, his pity, 
and &njured him to forget the ſins which repent- 
ance and deſpair in vain endeavoured to expiate. 
I received no anſwer that night, but the next 
morning a letter from Sinclair was brought to 


my bed ; I trembled while I opened it, and read 


as follows: 


It is true I was your friend, but you never 
were mine: you ! who openly avow you have 
long ſuſpected me of the baſeſt of all perfidy,, 


A 


9 who have believed me the vile f 
vou! who have believed me the wileft of men, 
« were you ever my friend? Oh no! 2 


—I own. 
I ſaw your jealouſy, but imagined your heart 
e diſavowed-the mean ſuſpicion, and ultimately 
e truſted me: I thought you ſuppoſed it an in- 
voluntary paſſion, and believed I deceived 


„ myſelf in my own feelings; therefore I 2 
1 . claded 
4 
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cluded your jealouſy extravagant only and ca- 
pricious, but that you could not for a moment 
doubt the probity of your friend. Such was 
the opinion I had of you ; in deftroying this 
belief, you have for ever deſtroyed the friend- 
ſhip of which it was the baſis. Appearances 
you alledge were fo ſtrong in this laſt inſtance. 
ut have not you accuſed me in your heart a 
thouſand times previous to this event ? Be- 
ſides, when the honour of a wife and a friend 
is in queſtion, ought we to judge from ap- 
pearances ? Sag” 


Being determined never to ſee you again, 


cc 
cc 
cc 


it is my duty here to clear up whatever may 
appear myſterious in the conduct of your wife. 
Her prudence would never ſuffer her to hear 
a ſecret from a perſon of my age; her friend 
Belinda was ſufficiently: acquainted with her 
to be certain of this ; therefore, in confiding 
her own to Julia, ſhe was aſſured I ſhould re- 
main a ſtranger to that confidence, ſo Ic.ig as 
it was 8 you ſhould be ſo too. On the 


other hand, Belinda, doubtful of your diſ- 


cretion, and mortally fearing I ſhould open 
my heart to you, exacted a promiſe that I ab- 
ſolutely would not; and to engage me more 
readily and firmly, proteſted the was irre- 
vocably reſolved not to confide the ſecret to 
any one perſon, no, not even to Julia; nei- 
ther was it till yeſterday that I diſcovered this 
artifice. | 


„ After this explanation, when you will 


— * 
cc 


underſtand the exceſs of your injuſtice, it is 
to be hoped you will feel, at the ſame time, 
how terrible it is never to ſee our miſtakes till 
they are paſt reparation, The reaſonings 
| » and 
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* and counſels of friendſhip have been all in- 
e effectual; experience I hope will bring con- 
« viction. Remember, that to diſtruſt without 
<< ceaſing thoſe that are deareſt to you, to che- 
« riſh improbable and - dreadful ſuſpicions 
“ againſt them is an inſupportable ſelf-puniſh- 
<< ment, and the torment of the wicked and the 
«© weak. 6 

% Farewell ! You have loſt a faithful friend! 
&« an Illufion ! but that Illuſion was too dear 
« to me not to be for ever regretted | What ſo- 
«© cjal' moments have you foregone; what ties 
© have you diflolved ! Unhappy man ! I bewail 
« your fate. However, a new ſource of felicity 
e preſents itſelf, you will ſoon be a father, may 
vou be a happy one!“ 

As I ended the letter, my Uncle entered haſti- 
ly into my chamber Riſe inſtantly, ſaid he, 
Tolia aſks for you; ſhe has paſſed a ſhocking in 
night; yeſterday's buſineſs has had an effect 
which, in her fituation, may be fatal. 

An effect] what effect? Good God! cried I, 
ſend to Paris for help inſtantly. 

I have done that already, ſaid my Uncle; but 
in addition to her trouble, ſhe has received news 
from Paris, which ſhe has ſcarcely ſtrength to 

| ſupport. Belinda has written her a note, which“ 
contains nothing very intereſting ; but Julia, 
hearing this note was brought by the Valet de 
chambre, ſhe would ſpeak to him, and learnt 
that Belinda has ſeen her Uncle, declared her 
marriage, and he has determined never to look 
upon her again. The relation has mortally af- 
flicted Julia, and the more ſo, for that you alone 
have been the cauſe, . - 
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During this explanation, 1 dreſſed myſelf with 
a bleeding heart, and flew to my wife. I found 


her in a fever, and ſuffering the pangs of labour. 
Te Phyfician arrived, and foretold the conſe- 


quences, for the ſame evening ſhe miſcarried. 
Inconſolable for the lofs of her child, ſhe could 


not diſſemble her grief; fee, faid ſhe, bitterly 


weeping, ſee what you coſt me. 


This cutting reproach, the firft ſhe ever made 
me, compleated my diſtrefs. I had myſelf in 
Horror ! ſuppoſed myſelf deteſted ! and, 


r from 
endeavouring to redreſs the wrongs I had done, 
1 Fey them by a gloomy deſpair. 

s ſoon as my wife was capable, we returned 
to Paris. In vain did ſhe endeavour to conceal 


— 


ber grief; ſhe moaned over her late loſs, and 


wept for her friend; for Sinclair, inflexible and 
detetmined to ſee me no more, had taken his wife 
into the fartheſt part of Poitou; add to which, 


Julia had till another ſubject of affliction, not 


leſs ſevere than the former. = 
All Paris was acquainted with my jealouſy ; 


and the hiſtory of the pocket-book and my be- 


haviour, had been told a thouſand different ways. 
The avowal of Sinclair's marriage had not juſ- 


El atificd Julia in the eyes of the multitude, who had 
1 been deceived too by falſe recitals; my con- 


cluded from my fury and my rupture with Sin- 


| Clair, it was impoſiible ſhe ſhould be innocent. 

, * immediately ſaw, by the manner in which 
e was received in the world, ſhe had Joſt that 

conſideration and reſpect which, till then, had 


ever been paid to her virtues. . 3 
Wich feelings too acute for conſolation, and 


too proud to complain, ſhe cheriſhed in het heart 
x ſecret and cruel chagrin. I ſaw the injuſtice 
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ſhe ſuffered, I imagined her grief, I felt ſtronger 
than ever how much reaſon He had to hate me, 
for being the ſole author of all her troubles; 
eoncluding myſelf, therefore, the object of her 
reſentment and averſion, I endeavoured not to 
confole her, attributed the gentleneſs with which 
ſhe treated me to principle only, not love. Such 
reiterated fancies, by increaſing my deſpondency, 
ſoured my impetuous temper to that degree, that 
T became each day more and more ſullen, ſavage, 
and inſupportable. „ i of 
Several months paſſed thus, till, at laſt, per- 
ceiving Julia's health daily decline, and that 
ſhe was ready to fink under her woes, I ſudden- 
ly took a refolution to part from her, and give 
her back her liberty. I informed her of my de- 
termination, aſſuring her, at the ſame time, it 
was irrevocable. I confeſs, however, notwith- 
| ſtanding my certitude, at moments, of her ha- 
tred, I ſecretly flattered myſelf, that this decla- 
ration would aſtoniſh and produce a moſt lively 
emotion in Julia; and it is certain, had I diſco- 
vered the leaſt ſigns of regret on her part, I ſhould 
have caſt myſelf at her feet, and abjured a reſolu- 
tion which pierced my very ſoul. & 
I was deceived in ſuppoſing myſelf hated; I 
was equally wrong in imagining my conduct 
could inſpire even momentary love. Great 
minds are incapable of hatred ; but a continued - 
improper and bad conduct will produce indMer- Fi: 
ence, as it did with Julia. I had loſt her heart 1 
paſt recall. She heard me with tranquillity, $6 
without ſurprize, and without emotion. M. ; 
reputation, ſaid ſhe, is already injured, and this 
will confirm the unjuſt ſuſpicions of the public; 
but if my preſence is an obſtacle to your happf⸗ 
ff 1 a K 5 . X g neſs, 
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neſs, 1 am ready to depart ; my innocence is 
ſtill my own, and 1 ſhall have ſufficient fepgth 
to ſubmit to my fate. 

Cruel woman, cried I, ſhedding a torrent of 
tears, with what eaſe do you ſpeak of a. 

Is it not your own propoſal? 

And is it not I who adore you, and you who 


hate me ? 


Of what benefit is your love to me; or what 


; wry is what you call my hatred of to you ? 


T have made you unhappy ; I am unjuſt, ca- 
pricious, mad: and yet if you de hate me, Julia, 
your revenge is too ſevere; there is no miſery 
can equal your hatred. . 

I do not hate You. ; 

The manner in which ſhe pronounced this, 
ſaid ſo poſitively 7 do not love you, that I was 
tranſported beyond all bounds of patience; 1 
became furious, yet the next inſtant, imagin- 
ing I ſaw terror in the eyes of Julia, I fell at 
her feet. A tear, a ſigh, at that moment, had 
changed my future fate, but ſhe ſtil] preſerved. 
her cold tranquillity. I got haſtily. up, went 
to the door and ſtopped. Nrw or ever / 
faid I, half ſuffocated with paſſion. Julia turn- 
ed pale, and roſe as if to come to me; I ad- 
vanced towards her, and ſhe fell back into her 
chair, ready almoſt to faint. I interpreted this 
violent agitation into terror. What am I be- 
come a ſubject of horror !{ cried I; well, I 
will deliver you from this odious object. 80 
ſaying, I darted from the chamber in an agony of 
ac! 1 

Uncle was abſent, I no longer had a 
FE | no one to adviſe or counteract the raſh- 


nels of the moment. Diſtracted, totally beſide 
_ 2 2 
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myſelf, I ran to the Parents of Julia, declared 
my intention; added, Julia herſelf was deſirous | 
of a feparation, and that I would give back all 
her fortune.  :--:: ; -: „ 

They endeavoured to reaſon with me, but in 
vain; I informed them I ſhould go directly in- 
to the country, where I ſhould ſtay three days, 
and when I came back I expected to find myſelf 
alone in my own houſe. - I next writ to Julia 
to inform her of my proceedings, and departed, 
as I had ſaid I would, the ſame evening for the 
country. f | I. 

My paſſions were too much agitated, to let me 
perceive the extent of miſery. to which I con- 
demned myſelf; and, what ſeems now in- 
conceivable, was that, though I loved my wife 
dearer than ever, and was inwardly perſuaded 
T yet might regain her affections, I found a kind © ü 

of ſatisfaction in making our rupture thus ridi= Mt 
culouſly public. I never could have determin- 4 
ed on a feparation from Julia with that coolneſs 
and propriety, which ſuch things, when abſo- 
lutely , demand. I wanted to aſtoniſh, 
to agitate, to rouze her from her ſtate of indif- 
ference, which, to me, was more dreadful even 

than her hatred. I flattered myſelf that, hear- 
ing me, ſhe had doubted my ſincerity, and ſup- 
poſed me incapable of finally parting from her. 

I likewiſe imagined that event would rekin- 
dle in her heart all her former affection, and 

this hope alone was enough to confirm me in 

the execution of my project. I took pleaſure 
in ſuppoling her incertitude, aſtoniſhment, and 
diſtreſs : my fancy repreſented her when read= 
ing my letter; beheld her conducted by her re- 
lations, pale and trembling, deſcend the ſtairs; 
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faw her ſtop and figh as the paſſed the door of 
my apartment, and weep as ſhe ſtepped into the 


* N 


I had left a truſty perſon at Paris, with orders 


to obſerve her as carefully as poffible; to watch 


M. de la Palinicre had 


thus continued his tale. 


A nesrly theſe words. 


form me of all ſhe faid or did at this critical mo- 
ment; but the relation was not long. Julia 
continued ſecluded in her chamber, received her 
friends without a witneſs, and departed by a pri- 
vate ftair-cafe unfeen of any | 

1 proceeded thus far in 

| his recital when the clock ſtruck ten, and the 

| young auditors retired to reſt : the day following 


| 
ber, follow her, queſtion her women, and in- 


One. 


1 1 left off at the dreadful period of my _ 
+ with Julia. The fame afternoon that ſhe lef 
my houſe ſhe wrote me a note, which contained 


& T have followed your orders, and departed 
e from a place whither I ſhall always be ready 
«© to return, whenever your heart ſhall recall me, 
c As to your propoſal of giving back a fortune 
5" pd conſiderable for my prefent fituation, I dare 
expect as a proof of your eſteem, it will not be 
4 infifted upon : ſo to do is now the only re- 
maining thing that can add to my uneaſineſs. 
= © Condeſcend, therefore, to accept the half of 


« an income, which can give me no pleaſure if 


, * 
.. 
; ; » 
* 7 
o 


de you do not partake it with me.“ 
This billet, which Iwaſhed with my tears, gave 


birth to a croud of refle&ions. The contraſt of 


42 adore Julia, fai I, and 


behaviour between me and 
me, and I ſaw by the effects how much affection, 
Founded upon duty, is preferable to paſſion. 


ulia forcibly ſtruck 


yet am become her 
tormentor, 
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tormentor, have determined to proceed even to 
2 ſeparation ; ſhe loved me without paſſion, ank“ 
was conftantly endeavouring to make me hap-- 
py; ever ready to facrifice her opinions, wiſhes, 
and will, and continually pardoning real of- 
fences, while I have been imputing to her ima» 
inary ones: and at Naſt, when my exceſlive - 
olly and injuftice have loſt her heart, her for- _ 
giveneſs arid generoſity have yet furvived her ten- 
derneſs, and ſhe thinks and acts the moſt noble 
and affecting duties towards an object ſhe onca 
loved. Oh yes! I now perceive true affeQion 
to be that which reafon approves,. and virtue 
ſtrengthens. | 
_ Overwhelmed by ſuch like reflections, the 
moſt bitter repentance widened every wound of 
my bleeding heart. I ſhaddered, when I re- 
_ membered the public manner in which I had put 
away my wife z and in this fearful ſtate of mind, 
I had doubtleſs gone and caſt myſelf at Julia's 
feet, acknowledged all my wrongs, and declar- 
ed I could not live without her, had I not been 
prevented by ſeruples, which for once were but 
too well founded. 
I had been a Prodigal and a Gameſter, and 
what was ſtil] worſe, had a ſteward who poſſefled ® 
in a ſuperior degree the art of confuſing his ac- 
counts, which indubitably proves ſuch a perſon 
to want either honeſty or capacity. Inſtead of 
at firſt diſcharging him, I only begged he would 
not trouble me with his bills and papers; which 
order with him needed no repetition, for it was 
not unintentionally that he had been ſo obſcure 
and diffuſe, [& 2] 1 
About fix months, however, before the period 
Lat preſent ſpeak of, he had ſeveral times de- 
. 1 dts manded 


4 
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manded an audience, to ſhew me the declining 


* " Rate of my affairs. At the moment, this made 


little impreflion upon me; but after reading Ju- 


lia's note it came into my mind, and before I / 


would think of obtaining my pardon, I refolved 
to learn my real ſituation. \ 


Unhappily for me, my conduct had been ſuch 


I had no right to depend on my wife's eſteem ; 


and if ruined, how could I aſk her to return and 
forget what was paſſed ? Would not ſhe aſcribe 
that to intereſt, which love alone had inſpired ? 
The idea was inſupportable, and I would rather 
even never behold Julia more, than be liable to 
be fo ſuſpected. | O77; PRI 
With ſuch fears I returned haſtily to Paris. 
But what were my ſenſations at entering a houſe 
which Julia no longer inhabited, and whence I 
myſelf had had the madneſs and folly to baniſh 
her ! Attacked by a thouſand afflicting thoughts, 
overwhelmed with grief and regret, 1 had one 
only hope, which was, that by ceconomy-and 
care I might again re-eſtabliſh my affairs, and 
4g 5" obtain forgiveneſs and be recogeiled 
to Julia. y 

I ſent for my ſteward, and began by declaring, 


the firſt ſtep I ſhould take would be to return my 


wife's fortune. He ſeemed aſtoniſhed at this, 
and wanted to diſſuade me, by ſaying he did not 
think it poſſible I ſhould make this reſtitution, 


without abſolute ruin being the conſequence, I 


ſaw by this, my affairs were even much worſe 
* than I had imagined. ol 
This diſcovery threw me into the moſt dread- 
ful deſpair; for to loſe my fortune, was accord- 
ing to my principles, to loſe Julia eternally !. 
. Heſore 


* 


- 
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Before I ſearched my ſituation to the bottom, 

I reſtored Julia's whole portion; I then paid my 
_ debts ; and theſe affairs finiſhed, I found myſel 
ſo. completely ruined, that in order to live, 1 
was obliged to purchaſe a trifling life-annuity, - 
with what remained of a large fortune. y 4 

eſtates, horſes, houſes, . all were ſold, and 1 
hired a ſmall apartment near the Luxembourg, 
about three months after my ſeparation from 
my wife. My Uncle was not rich, he had lit- 
tle to live on except a penſion from goverti- 
ment, though he offered me afliſtance, which I 
refuſed. | . 

Julia, in the mean time, had retired to a con- 
vent. On the very day 1 had quitted my houſe, 
I received a letter from her in the following 
terms : OL. 1 2908 

Since you have forced me to receive what 
«« you call mine; ſince you treat me like a 
« ſtranger, I think myſelf juſtified in doing the 
„ ſame. When I left your houſe, the fear of 
« offending you, in appearing to deſpiſe your , 
„ gifts, occaſioned me to take with me the dia- 4 
© monds and jewels which you had preſented to 
«© me: it was your requeſt, your command that 
I ſhould do ſo, and I held obedience my duty. | 
gut ſince you ſhew me you will not at with ü 
tc the ſame dclicacy, I have determined to part Af 
„ with theſe uſeleſs ornaments, which never 
«© were valuable but as coming from you. F 
have found a fayourable opportunity of ſelling « ü 
« them advantageouſly for pany hav thou- "il 
« ſand. livres (a thouſand pounds) which I | 


have ſent to your Attorney, as a ſum I 1 
* was indebted to you, and which you can- #3 


„ not 
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1 EF | 
not oblige me to take back, ſince it is not 
mine. | | 
I have been in the convent of , for theſe 
„ two months paſt, where I intend to femain 
< for ſome weeks at leaft, unleſs you take me 
«« hence. V have a fine eſtate in Flanders, 
„ they ſay it is a charming country. Speak but 
122 —— I am ready to go with you, to 
eis hve with you, to die with you.” 
| How fhall 1 deſcribe my feelings at reading 
this jetter! Oh Julia ! cried I, lovely adorable 
woman ls it poſſible ! Oh God! Can it be that 
I have accuſed you of perfidy ! have done every 
thing in my power to diſhonour you ! have aban-_ 
doned you | What! a heart ſo delicate, fo noble, 
Adu L once poſſeſe, and have J loſt it! Oh miſery ! 
I might have been the happieſt of men, I am the 
_ moſt wretched. And can I, in my preſent cir- 
=_— . cumſtances, accept the generous pardon thou 
© - offeret” Oh no! Better die than fo debaſe my- * 
felf No, Julia, though thou mayeſt truly ac- | 
tu cuſe me of extravagance and injuſtice, thou 
never ſhalt have reaſon to ſuſpe& me of mean- 
neſs. Eh 
- Streams of tears ran down my cheeks, while 
I reaſoned thus. I wrote twenty anſwers, and 
tore them all; at laſt I ſent the following: 
: + | admire the noble manner of your pro- 
« ceeding, the ſublimity of your mind; and yet 
4 « this exceſs of generoſity is not incomprehen- 
= * ſible rome. Yes, I conceive all the ſelf- ſatis- 
= <* facton of faying, All which the met tender love 
. . virtue alone all make me perform, — 
But | will not take advantage of its empire 
= — © over you—— Live free, be happy, forget me 
& — Adieu, Julia—— You have indiſputabl 
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_ thouſand livres, ordering it to be told her, that 


> eſteem. The hope of exciting her pity, and a 
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« :1{ the fupetiority of reaſon over paſſion-·— Þ} 
And yet 1 have a heart, perhaps, not anwors _ 
thy of yout's.” | " 
With this letter I returned the twenty-fodr” 


the diamonds having been given at her marriage, 9 
wete undoubtedly her's; and having ente e.. 
ceived, ſhe had no right to force them baek .* 
upon me. f % ® 
I had now made a factifice the moſt painful: 
Julia had offered to conſecrate her life to me, 
and I had renounced a happineſs, without which 
there was neither happineſs nor peace on eafth 
for me. My grief, however, was rather pro- 
found than violent; I had offered up _— « i; 
the altar of honour, and that idea, in forms - 
meaſure, ſupported me. Beſides, I did net doubt 
but my letter would prove to Julia, that notwien- 
ſtanding all my errors, I yet was worthy her 


efpecially her regtet at parting from me, again i 
animated my heart: J ſuppoſed her retenting, « Tl 
and prieved, and the ſuppoſition gave me a lit= © ü 
tle eaſe. | | 5 9 

I had lived about a fortnight retired in my lodg- © Mt 
ing near the Luxembourg, when I received att. , WM 
order to depart immediately, and join my regi- 


j 


ment. Peace had been declared near à yea, 48 
and my regiment was in garriſon two hundre# =_ 
leagues from Paris. I was one of the moſt igno- i 

tant Colonels in Europe; beſides that I ill ſe- ö 
ctetly cheriſhed the fond hope Julia was not loſt Ml 
to me for ever; though I perfectly felt I could I | 
not recede, nor could ſhe make any further ad- 
vances ; yet ſtill I flattered myſelf, ſome unfore- 


* 
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= + ſeen event would again confer a bleſſing on me 
which I had „ renounced. ; 
In fact, I could not reſolve to quit Paris, 
ahd put the intolerable ſpace of two hundred 
leagues between me and Julia; I writ therefore 
to the miniſter, to obtain leave of abſence, which 
+ was refuſed me, and I inſtantly threw up my 
z * commithon. | 
luus did I quit the ſervice at five and twenty, 
and thus did paſſion and folly direct my conduct 
in all the moſt important events of life. 
I !,his laſt act of extravagance was the cauſe of 
great vexation to me; it increaſed and completed 
”_ the difference between me and my Uncle, whe 
was previouſly very angry with me for raſhly 
* feparating from my wife: ſo that I now found 
E . myſelf abſolutely forſaken, by every perſon in 
the world whom moſt I loved. 1 
Alt firſt, indeed, I did not feel all the horror of 
my ſituation, being ſolely occupied by one idea, 
EF which ſwallowed up all the reſt. I wiſhed to ſee 
Julia once more. I imagined, if I could but find 
nn means of appearing ſuddenly and unexpected - 
ly before her, I ſhould revive ſome part of the 
affection ſhe formerly had for me. But I could 
not aſk for her at the convent; for what had 1 
to ſay? She never went out, and her apartment 
was in the interior part of the houſe, how then 
Eould I come to the fight of her? % 8 
I had a valet, who happened to be acquainted 
with a couſin with one of the Touriere's (a), 1 
ſpoke to this man, and got him to give me a let- 
ter for his couſin the Touriere, in which 1 was 


—_— < 


(a) A kiud of female Runner er Turnkey to a con- 
vent. 8 12 r 
announced 
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announced as one of his friends, and ſteward to ® 
a country lady, who wanted to ſend her daugh- 
ter to a convent. 1 25 , HY” 
Accordingly, at twilight, I wrapped myſelf 
up in a great coat, put on an old ſlouched hat, 
and went to the convent. The Touriere was 
exactly ſuch a perſon as I wiſhed ; that is, the” 
was excecdingly talkative and communicative. 
At firſt I put ſome vague queſtions to her, and 
afterwards ſaid, my miſtreſs was not abſolutely | 
determined to ſend her daughter to a convent, 
whence I took occaſion to aſk if they had many 
Boarders. oo ou 
Oh yes, replied ſhe, and married women tdo, - = 
J aſſure you. Here my heart beat violently, and 
ſhe, with a whiſper; a ſmile, and an air of ſeere- 4 
cy, added You muſt know, Sir, it is this | 
very convent, that incloſes the beautiful Madame | 
de le Paliniere, of whom you have certainly, 
heard fo much. 3 2 ; 3 1 
Ves — Ves — I have She is a charming Þ3 
woman. . 61 "© 
Charming! Oh beautiful to a degree! It is a 
great pity ! but it is to be hoped God will 
. grant her the gift of repentance. 
| Repent ! of what? 
Sir Yes, yes, Sir, it is plain enough yo 
are juſt come from the country, or you could not 
aſk. ſuch a queſtion. So you don't know!  ® 
I have heard ſhe had a capricious unjuſt huſ- 
band, but f > 
Oh yes ! That to be ſure ſhe had: every body 
talks of his folly and brutality, but that will not 
excuſe her conduct. I hear every thing, and can 
- aſſure you ſhe is here much againſt her inelina- 
. — | tion. 
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tion ; nay, ſhe would not have come, had ſhe 
not dreaded an order for impriſonment. 

Er amen Oh heavens! | 
Not for her behaviour; as you ſu 
poſe. Why ik payee ſuffered A — 
ſee any perſon whatever, except her neareſt re- 
lations, Oh ! ſhe leads a very melancholy life ! 
You may well think, our Nuns won't have any 

communication with a wife falſe to her huſband's 
bed. The very Boarders will not look at her: 

every body avoids her as they would infection. 
od forgive her ! the muſt do penance yet; but 

. © inſtead of that, ſhe is playing upon the harpſi - 

=.” chord allday long; is as freſh as a roſe, and looks 

better very day; ſhe muſt be ſtubborn in ſin. 

And does not ſhe ſeem ſorrowful ? 

Not at all; her woman ſays, ſhe never ſaw her 

= « ſo.contented; for my own part, I am charitable, 
mud hope ſhe may yet be reclaimed, for ſhe has 
not a bad heart; ſhe is generous and charitable ; 

nnd yet ſhe has inſiſted upon having all her for- 
tune reſtored, and has left her huſband in abſolute 
= _ warit. | You will tel] me he is mad and fooliſh, 

has ruined himſelf nobody knows how, and has 

4 1 juſt ſuffered the diſgrace of being degraded in the 

=. army. I own they have taken away his com- 

„ he has loſt his regiment; but yet 1 
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= fay a huſband is a huſband. I he poor man writ 
= = to her about a month ſince to beg her aſſiſtance, 
= but no! ſhe told him plainly, no ! It's very hard 
| though I have all theſe things from the beſt 
| 


authority, I don't talk by hearſay ; I have been 
"fifteen years in this houſe, and 1 thank my God, 
nobody could ever ſay I was a tattler, ot a ven- 
der of ſcandal. * 
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iT he Touriere continued at her own eaſe 
praiſing herſelf; I had not the power of inter- 
ruption left. She was loudly called for, kept 
talking all the way (he went, andin a few mi- 
nutes returned. . 
It was the relation of a young Novice; who 
takes the veil to-morrow, hat wanted me, ſaid 
ſhe. Ah! now: there ! there is a true cone 
vert! A call of grace ! Gives fifty thouſand 
frances (20831.) to the convent ! You ought 
to ſee the ceremony : our Boarders will all be 
there, and you can take a peep dM the 
en window. 
At what o'clock will it begin PIE, > 
Three in the afternoon. The Novice is a2 
beautiful as an angel, and is only twenty. Had. 
ſhe not loſt her lover and her father in the ſame 
year, ſhe would never have attended to the bleſſed _* 
inſpirations of the Spirit. How good providenee- 
is to us | Her father died firſt, and her lover, - 
who was impriſoned at Saumur, about five 
months after; of a broken heart, as it is 
e hi ? cried I, 4 
What was his name ? cri in 
not to be deſcribed {! agony 

The Marquis of Clainville, NR the 
Touriere, and our 3 is called Mademei- 
ſelle d'Elbene. - 

This laſt ſentence went with inexpreſſible tor= © 
ture to my heart. I roſe ſuddenly, and ran out, 
witk an exclamation that threw the Touriere 
into aſtoniſhment and terror. > 

Arrived at my lodgings, I threw myſelf upon 

the ſopha, penetrated, torn, and confounded at 
all J had heard. The veil was rent away, the 
Dm paſt, 1 Knew at length the extent of my 


miſery ; 
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miſery; ſaw to what a point my extravagant 
conduct had ſtained my wife's reputation; felt 
how impoſſible it was for this innocent victim of 
my diſtraction truly to pardon the injury I had 
done her, by deſtroying the moſt precious thing 
a woman poſſeſſes; and owned the unjuſt con- 
- tempt with which the world treated her, ought 
_ inceflantly to re-animate her reſentment againſt 
me it's author. To her virtue alone could 
I now attribute her generous manner of act- 


2 On 

>. # fact, — the account given by the Tou- 
Tiere, it was evident that Julia, conſoled by 
the teſtimony of a good conſcience, was re- 
ſigned to her fate, and lived at peace; which 


4 z the could not continue to do, but by burying 


my memory in eternal oblivion. 
God of mercies ! cried I, into what frightful 


4 | X abyſs have my paſſions plunged me ! Had I ſub- 


dued jealouſy, had I overcome my natural im- 
petuoſity, my idleneſs and inclination for play, 
4 ſhould have enjoyed a conſiderable: fortune; 
ſhould not have borne the inward and dreadful 
reproach of effecting the death of a worthy young 
man, nor of being the primary cauſe of the 
. Ficrifce which his unhappy miſtreſs will make 
to-morrow : I ſhould have been the deiight of a 
benefactor, an Uncle, who at preſent - juſtly 
thinks me ungrateful and incorrigible; and 
mould not cowardly, at five and twenty, re- 
nounced the duty of ſerving my king and coun» 
Far from being an object of contempt and 
public cenſure, I ſhould have been univerſally 

beloved, and in poſſeſſion of the gentleſt, molt; 
charming, and moſt virtuous of women ſhould 
have had the moſtfaithful and amiable of ay | 
Ws and 
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and moreover ſhould have been a father! 


Wretch, of what ineſtimable treaſures haſt thou 
deprived thyſelf ! Now thou mayeſt wander, for 

ever, lonely and deſolate over the peopled earth ! 
So ſaying, I caſt my deſpairing eyes around, 
terrified as it were at my own comfortleſs and 
ſolitary ſituation. | * 

Buried in theſe reflections, my attention was 

Touzed by the ſound of haſty footſteps upon the 
| ſtairs, My door ſuddenly opened, a man ap- 
peared and ran towards me; I roſe inſtinctively, 
advanced, and in an inſtant found myſelf in the 
. arms of Sinclair! «© | | 
While he preſſed me to his boſom I could not 
reſtrain my tears : his flowed plentifully. A 
thouſand contending emotions were ſtruggling + « 
in my heart; but exceſſive confuſion and 3 
were moſt prevalent, and kept me ſilent. 

I was at the farther part of Poitou my friend, 
ſaid Sinclair, and knew not till lately how ne- 
- ceflary the conſolations of friendſhip were be- 

come; beſides, I wanted fix months for my 
own affairs, that I might afterwards devote my- 
ſelf to you. I am juſt come from Fontainbleau, 
have obtained leave of abſence, and you may 
now diſpoſe of me as you pleaſe. | 
Oh Sinclair! cried I, unworthy the title of 
your friend, I no longer deſerve, no more can 
enjoy the precious conſolations, which friend- 
ſhip ſo pure thus generouſly offers; I am paſt 
Help, paſt hope. SY 
Not fo, ſaid he, again embracing me; I 
know thy heart, thy native ſenſibility and noble 
mind; had I nothing but compaſſion to offer, 
certain I could not comfort, I ſhould have 
wept for and aſſiſted thee in ſecret ; but thou 
CATERED | 4 wouldſt 


+ 


4 
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inſpires and brings me hither, with a happy 
aflurance I hall — thy anguiſh. 
Sinclair's diſcourſe not only awakened the 
molt — gratitude, but raiſed me in my own 
giving me back his friendſhip, he 

gave me hopes of myſelf. I immediately opened 
My whole heart to him, and found a CatiefeRion 
— which I had long been deprived, that of 
ſpeaking without * of all my faults, and 
all my ſorrows. The melancholy tale was of- 
ten interrupted by my tears; and Sinclair, after 
hearing me with as much attention as tenderneſs, 

-- his eyes to heaven and gave A a deep 


Of what uſe, ſaid he, are wit, ſenſibility of 
foul, or virtuous diſpoſitions, without thoſe 
ſolid, thoſe invariable principles which educa- 
tion or experience alone can give. He, who 


has never profited by the leſſons of others, can 


never grow wiſe but at his own expence, and 


I is only to be taught by his errors and miſ- 


| Sinclair then eonjured me to leave Paris for a 
» and travel; Wadi, that he would go 
with me, and preſſed me to depart without delay 


for Italy. I give myſelf up entirely to your 


guidance, ſaid I; diſpoſe of a wretch, who 


without your aid muſt Gak beneatk his load of 
Miſery. Profiting accordingly by the temper in 


which he found me, he made me give my word f 


to ſet off in two days. 


be evening before my departure, A withed E 


once more to reviſit the place where I had firſt 
beheld my Julia. It was in the gardens of the 


Fal- Neri; but, 8 of gh 


ic, 
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public, I waited till it was dark. There was oy, "a= 


muſic there that evening, and a great concourſe . 
of people; ſo hiding myſelf in the moſt obſcure 
part of the great alley, ſat TIN: behind a large 


tree, 1 
I had not ſat long, before two men came and 
laced themſelves on the other ſide of the tree. 
| inflandly knew one of. them, by the ſound of 
his pong to be Dainval, a young coxcomb, © 
without wit, breeding, or principles, joining 
to a ridiculous affectation of perpetual irony, a = 
pretenſion to think philoſophically; laughing 
at every thing; deciding with ſelf- ſufficiency; 
at once pedantic and ſuperficial; ſpeaking with 

contempt of the beſt men and the moſt virtuous «© 3% 

actions, and believing himſelf profound by ca- 

lumniating goodneſs. 
Such was Dainval, a man whom I had believ- 
ed my friend till the moment of my ruin, and 

whoſe pernicious example and advice I had too 8 1 

often followed. I was going to riſe and remove, *J 1 

when the ſound of my on name awakened my 50 | 

curioſity, and I heard the following dialogue -—-Y 
began by Dainval : 2 | 

Oh yes, it is very certain he ſets off to-mor- 

% row morning with Sinclair for Italy. * 
„How! Is he reconciled to Sinclair! „ 
The beſt friends on earth ! — oon 

one ſide, repentance on the other; mutual 
* tenderneſs, tears, and tortures ; prayers, par- 
| «© dons, and pacifications. The ſcene was trul y 


s 2 . 
$ © So there is not a word of truth; in all the late 
' 6 © town<talk ?. 
„ What of their being rivals ? Why ſhoul 
- 6. you think ſo ? | x" 
p VOLcHh | mY | T « Why 
5 
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14 Why how is it poſſible that Sinclair ſhould 
4 A pbeſo intereſted about a man he had betrayed ? 
4 „ Ha ! ha! I do not pique myſelf much 
= for finding. 3 for other men's actions, 

14 * though I do a little for the faculty of ſeeing 
= e things as they are. Sinclair, ſtill fond of 
= &« Julia, would reconcile her to her huſband, in 
$4 ec order to get her out of a Convent again. The 
7g * thing is evident enough. . 

Wn << But wherefore then go to Italy Bu * 
= To give the town time to forget the r 

'4 << of the picture and the pocket- book. 

1 And yet there are many people who pre- 

4 tend the pocket-book was Belinda's. * 
13 „ A fable invented at leiſure! The fact is, 
poor La Paliniere knew well enough, pre- 
9 4 yious to that diſcovery, how matters went, nd 
5 < had told what he knew above a pond e to 

= 2 5 Ahgeper would liſten, + | 

is Is he amiable pray? What ſort of a man is 
1 24 Who La Paliniere |! A poor: creature } 

daalents exceſſively confined ; half ſtupid ; no 
imagination; no reſource ; no character. At 
4 « his firſt coming into life he threw himſelf in 
my way, and 1 took him under m tuition 3 
11 bur L ſoon faw it was labour in va could 

_— +» never make any figure; a head ill . 
i Gothic notions j trifling views; ſcarce com- 
=— < mon ſenſe; a Prodigal, that gaped with con- 
uſion at the fight ofa Creditor ; a Gameſter, 
= e that prided himſelf on generoſity and greatneſs 
$3 < of foul with a dice-box in his hand ; any 
man's dupe; ru'ning himſelf dies if 
4 = 2 nent, and without oelat. „1d 
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Have you ſeen him ſince his craſh ? 
„No; but l have burnt all our accounts, he'll. 


„ never hear of them more. 


Did he owe you many play debts ? | 

% Numberleſs. I have deſtroyed his notes: 
© not that I brag of ſuch things, nor ſhould 
<< I mention this to any body elſe. * Tis a thing 
<« of - courſe you know with a man of ſpirit ; 
ce though I would not have you ſpeak of it.” 

I could contain myſelf no longer at this laſt 
falſehood. Liar, cried: I, behold” me ready to 
pay all I owe you ; retire from this places and 1 
hope to acquitmyſelf. ' ' 

Faith, ſaid Dainval, with a forced ſenile; I did 
not expect you juſt now I muſt confeſs. As to 
your cut-throat propoſal, it is natural enough 
from you; you have nothing to loſe, but I muſt 
take another year to compleat my ruin: there- 
fore when you return from Italy, or N 
why we ſhall fight on equal terms. 

o ſaying, he ran off without waiting for a. 
reply, and left me with too much contempt for i 
his cowardice to think of purſuit. 

This then is the man, ſaid I to myſelf, whom 
J once thought amiable, by whoſe councils 1 
have beep often guided! What a depth of de- 
pravity! What a vile and corrupted heat! Oh 


how hideous is vie when ſeen without a veilig a 


It never ſeduces but when concealed, and haying 
ever a greater proportion of impudence tha of 
artifice, it ſoon or late will break the 7 N 
mast with 5 its true face is covered. = 
Ibis laſt ad venture furniſhed me with eds? 
than one ſubject for reflection; it taught me how 
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| to avoid making themſelves the topic of public 


| torment of my life. 


en my 
Sinclair was obliged 
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converſation, in which the ſarcafins of ſcandal 
are always moſt prevalent. The malicious add 
and invent, and the fooliſh and the idle hear and 
repeat ; truth is obſcured, and the es pub- 
* condemn without appe al. 15 

In the midſt of theſe thoughts, there was one 
more aMlicting than all the reſt; I was arrived to 
that height of miſery, that my greateſt misfor- 
tune was not that of being for ever ſeparated 
from Julia : no, I had another ſtill more inſup- 
portable. The moſt virtuous __ innocent of 
women, the ornament and g of her- ſex, 
groated' beneath the — an of the 
world's contempt, and I alone was the cauſe of 
this eruel injuſtice; the remembrance of this 
diſtracted me, and made me almoſt inſenſible to 
the conſolations of friendſhip. Yes, ſaid Sin- 
clair, I could ſuffer ſingly for my errors, and 
ſupport my puniſhment perhaps with fortitude. 
Time I know deftroys paſſion and regret, but it 


never can enfeeble the remorſe of a feeling heart 
” born to 


e practice of virtue. The day m may 
dome, when Julia will no longer live in my im 
with all thoſe ſeductive charms I now 


+ continually behold; but ſhe will ever remain 
there the innocent facrifice of folly and diſtrac- 


tion, and the remembrance of that will be the 
I effect, neither the eons inchie, | 
nor the diffipation of a lon age, coul 
chagrin. When e to" P 
to leave de and rejoin bis 
regiment, and 1 departed, al immediate 
for Holland; where, ſix months after, Stnclair- 
came to me. He — an idea of my under- 


taking 


- 
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4 
g taking ſome kind of commerce, and lent me 
money neceſſary to make a beginning. 
Fortune ſeconded this new project, and 1 
foreſaw the poſſibility of regaining the happineſs 
I had loft: the deſire of laying che fruits of m 
travels at the feet of my Julia, gave me as muc 
induſtry as perſeverance ; I vanquiſhed my na- 
tural indolence, and*.the tireſome diſguſt with 
Which this new ſpecies: of employment at 
firſt inſpired me, and read and reflected during 
the time that buſineſs did not call my atten- 
tion. 2 
Study ſoon ceaſed to appear painful; I ac- 
' quired a paſſionate love for reading; my mind 
was inſenſibly enlightened, my ideas enlarged, 
and my heart became calm. Induſtry, reading, 
and thinking, recovered me, by degrees, from 
the ſoporiferous draught of indolence; religion 
likewiſe gave fortitude to reaſon, elevated my 
ſoul, a me from the tyrannical em- 
pire of paſſion. 5 17 f 
This revolution in my temper and ſentiments 
did not at all change my projects. Tis true, 1 
had no longer that exceflive and ſilly paſſion for 
* had made us both ſo unhappy. I 
ved with leſs violence, with leſs ſelf- intereſt. 
but with more certainty. Paſſion is always blind, 
ſelfiſh, and ſeeking its own ſatisfaction: friend»: 
'ſhip is founded upon eſteem, owes all its power 
to virtue, is more affectionate; and the mote af- 
fectionate it is, the more it is equitable and 
anerous. +£3.44 a 
I paſſed five years in Holland, during which 
time I was conſtantly fortunate in the butineſs in 
which I was engaged; and at length, by extreme 
ceconomy and unwearied-afliduity,: entirely. re- 
Fn: £15 1 eſta- 
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- eſtabliſhed my fortune. I then thought of no- 
thing but of once more viſiting my own country. 
I imagined, with the moſt tender delight, "he | 
happineſs I was going to regain, when falling at 
the feet of Julia, I might ſay to her, I return 
« worthy of you, I return to conſecrate my life 
«to your happineſs.” . | . 
* Thus occupied by the — of ideas, 
I departed from Holland far, alas from ſuſpect- 
ing the blow I was about to receive. 
I had written to Sinclair, deſiring him to in- : 
form Julia of my journey, and received an an- 
ſwer at Bruſſels; by which I learnt Julia-had 
had a fever, but at the ſame the letter aſſured me 
ſhe had not been dangerouſly ill, and was almoſt 
recovered. 'Theexplanations which accompani- 
ed that letter prevented all uneaſineſs, and I 
continued” my route with no other fear, than 
that of ſeeing Julia more ſurprized than affected 
_ at my reſolutions and return. xp 
I drew nearer and nearer to Paris, and at laft, 
when within twenty ' leagues, I met Sinclair, 
| who ſtopt my carriage, and deſcended from his 
don 1 opened my door, and flew to embrace 
bim; but as ſoon as my eyes met his I ſhudder- 
end: aſtoniſhment and terror rendered me ſpeech- 
leſs! Sinclair opened his arms to me, but his 
face was bathed in tears }I durſt not aſk the rea- 
ſon, and he had not the power to tell me. I ex- 
pected the worſt, and from that moment, faith- 
leſs fleeting joys for ever forſook my heart! 
Sinclair dragged me towards my cartiage with 
out ſpeaking a fingle word, and the poſtillions 
inftantly quitted the road to Paris. Whither 
are you taking mer“ cried I. diſtratedly, 
« tell me, I will know.“ 5 
* Ah, 
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Ah, unhappy man! | t 
Go on] continue duke me to the heart, C 

Sinclair anſwered not, but wept and e 

be. Tell me, continued I, what is my fate ? Is 
it her hatred, or, her loſs thou wouldſt an- 

nounce ? 

Sinclair's lips opened to anſwer, and my heart, 
ſunk within me; 1 wanted -the* courage to hear 
him pronounce-my ſentence; £5. Oh my friend, !“ 
added I, „my life this moment is in thy . 

2 hands.” 

The ſupplicating tone with which 1 ſp oke 
theſe words, ſufficiently expreſſed my 2 
Sinclair looked at me with compaſſion in his eyes. 
„ can be ſilent,“ ſaid he, „but dare not de- 
<« ceive ;” he ſtopt; I aſked no more; and the 
reſt of the route we both kept a profound filence, 
which was only interrupted by; my fobs and 
ſighs. 3 

Sinclair conducted me to a e 
where I at length received a confirmation of my 

miſery; alas! all. was loſt; Julia exiſted no. 
more; her death, not only deprived me of all 
felicity, but took from me the means of repair- 

ing my faults ; of expiating my paſt errors, ex- 
cept by regret, repentance, and grief. 

The remainder of my hiſtory bas nothing i in- 
tereſting; conſoled by time and. religion, I Son 
| ſecrated the reſt of my career to friendſhip, ſtudy, - 
and the offices of humanity ; I obtained my. 

Uncle's pardon, and the care. of making him. 

| 75 py became my greateſt delight; and I ful- 

led, without effort, and in their whole extent, 

| thoſe ſacred duties which nature. and gratitude 

required. Though my Uncle was far advanced 
in years, heaven fil] eie him to remain 
with «YA 
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with me ten years, after which I had the mis for- 
tune to loſe him; I purchaſed his eſtate, and re- 
= tired thithef for the reſt of my days. Sinclair 
= promiſed to come and fee me once a year, and 
_ + though fifteen are now paſt ſince that event, we 
13 have never been eighteen months without ſeeing 
ohe. EGO n 
Sinclair, at preſent in his fifty- eighth year, has 
ran a career the moſt brilliant and the moſt for- 
tunate; a happy huſband, a happy father, a ſuc- 
ceſsful warrior, covered with glory, loaded with 
fortune's favours, he enjoys a felicity and fate 
the more tranſcendent, in that they only could 
be procured by virtue united to genius. 
As ſor me, I in my obſcure mediocrity, might 
yet find happineſs, were it not for the mournful, 
the bitter remembrance of the evils which others 
have ſuffered, through the errors of my youth, 

So ſaying, M. de la Paliniere fetched a deep 
ſigh, and ceaſed to ſpeak : a ſhort ſilence follow- 
ed; after which the Baronneſs and her daughter 
returned him thanks for his complaiſance, roſe, 
and with their children retired to reſt, 

As ſoon as Madame de Clemire found herſelf 
alone with her children, ſhe demanded what in- 
ſtruction they had reaped from the Hiſtory of M. 

de la Paliniere ? Has it not proved to you, ſaid 
ſhe, how dangerous a thing paſſion is? 

On yes, -ſaid Cæſar; and, as you have often 
told us, we muſt never be paſhonately fond of 
any thing but fame. . 5 

rue; that is to ſay, whatever is virtuous, 

whatever is great, whatever is heroĩc. 1 
But what is an heroic action, mamma? 
Something uſeful, ſomething generous, Which 


yet duty docs not exact ; but as the duties of a- 
good. 
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your man are exceedingly extenſive, there are 
actions which a noble mind can truly conſi- 
der as heroic : when an action · demands ſome 
great ſacrifice, when we cannot perform it with- 
out making ourſelves contemptible, then, for 
example, it becomes heroic. A wealthy perſon. 
who gives alms only does a good, and not an 
heroic action: he would indeed do ill, were he 
__ _ to ſpend his money in ſuperfluities. A man, who 
in battle diſcovers nothing more than coolneſs 
and courage, is not a hero; he diſhonours him- 
| ſelf if he be not cool and courageous. To judge, 
therefore, properly of an action, conſider firſt, 
if it wound neither humanity nor juſtice, for 
true grandeur is inſeparable from equity; think 
next how far it may effect the mind and fortune, 
and laſtly, the reputation. 1 ot 7 
Oh, I underſtand, mamma; if an action be 
equitable, if it demand ſome great ſacrifiee, and 
if jt cannot be performed, without rendering him 
who performs it contemptible, it is then certainly 
heroic. 45 wn Fan 
The definition is exceedingly juſt; do not for- 
get it; eſpecially when you read hiftory, where 
you will find a multitude of errors on that ſub- 
ject; many hiſtorians, for want of reflecting, 
miſplace both their cenſure and their praiſe; a 
judicious reader will never judge blindly after 
them, bit will coolly examine the things they 
. approve, and the things they condemn. * * © 
Do you often find heroic actions recorded in 
hiſtory, mamma? 2 
Ves; but they are ſeldom thoſe which hiſtori- 
iiſe the mot. ; 
Pray, mamma, recount to us an heroic anec- 


E - Bs Willingly ;, 
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Willingly; and I will take i it from the Turk- 
ih Hiftory. , 

| The Emperor Achmet J. e M 8 
III. and mounted the throne in the year 1602 (a). 
He was only fifteen years old, and was the firſt 
Prince ſo youthful who had ever reigned in 
Turkey. He had not enjoyed his dignity many 
months before the Grand Maier died. Achmet 
choſe not a ſucceſſor to this important place 
_ thoſe by whom he was environed; Mu- 
w of Cairo, was an old, a wiſe, and 
rs frame man; in the midft of the troubles 
of the laſt reign, he had kept all the African 
States in the moſt profound peace, and exactly 
collected all the public taxes, without diſtreſſing - 
the people or enriching himſelf. Having never 
ſeen his new maſter, he was far from expect- 
ing this preferment, and did not imagine, that 
with ſo young a Monarch, the abilities of a 


faithful ſubject would vanquiſh the intrigues of 


Aa court. 

He received, however, in diſtant Egypt, the 
ſeals, and a command to come to Conſtantino- 
ple; and the choice of Achmet, announced to 
the empire a Prince deſirous of the public: good, | 
and a lover of his people. * + 

Some years after, war was declared aga inſt 
Perſia, contrary to "the advice of Murad, 2 
had the command of the army, and who choſe: 


Naſuf for his Lieutenant; an active ente - 


prizing man, in the prime of life, who had ac- 
quired great riches in the different Governments 
he had enjoyed. The Grand Vizir departed/at 
the beer of his troops, but een * a 3 
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their march, his operations were all flow and 
C:latory: r ' ak 145 | 1 
This want of activity, ſuggeſted to the peri- 
dious Naſuf, the idea of ſupplanting his bene- 
factor and friend; he ſecretly writ to the Porte, 
and offered the Emperor ſixty thouſand ſequins, 
to -defray in part the expences of war, if his 
Highneſs would make him Grand V izir inſtead, 
of Murad. 5 1 14 | - 44 
The Sultan, full of eſteem and gratitude for, 
his Miniſter, and enraged at Nafuf's ingrati- 
tude, returned. the letter to Murad ; giving him,, 
at the ſame time, an abſolute. power over his 
Lieutenant; and leaving it in his option to either -» 
preſerve, degrade, or ſtrangle the offender... |, « 
Murad immediately ordered Naſuf before him, 
and ſhewed him the Emperor's mandate, i 
which he imagined he read an irrevocable. ſen- 
tence of death: willing, however, to undertake 
his own juſtification, or rather deſcending to in- 
terceſſion, Murad interrupted him thus: You, 
have been perfidious, but you have great tan 
<« lents; in fact, I think you capable of com- 
<<. manding the army; I therefore commit it to 
«© your charge, and with it the Seals of the Em- 
ce pire, now become too weighty for iny age; 
* be faithful to the Emperor, and may aur 
&« arms he victorious.” „ 
Murad then aſſembled the troops, and pra 
claimed him his ſucceſſor; after Which he reiße 1 
to a private ſtation, and ended his days in tranß 
quillity. But Providence did not long permit 
Naſuf to enjoy the fruits of his treaſon; become 
ST Grand Vizir, he married a daughter of the Emp 
r peror, but having unworthily miſuſed her favour 
de was ſtrangled by the order of Achmet.. + 
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How I love this Murad, ſays Cæſar, mamma 3. 
that was ſurely an heroic action. 

Examine it according to the rules that I have 
given you. 

Firſt, It wounded neither humanity nor juſtice. 

No; "Naſuf deferved- to be punithed ; 9 be 
had offended Murad only, who therefore had a 

r to pardon. | 

It next muſt have coſt Murad much to have 
overcome reſentment ſo well founded ; he could 
neither, without rendering himſelf contemptible, 
give up his place, nor deprive Naſuf of his em- 


4 ploy; knowing, therefore, that Naſuf from years 


and abilities, was better adapted to the command 
of armies, he ſacrificed, without heſitation, his 
own wrongs to the public good, and ſtript him- 
lf to reward ingratitude. Thus you ſee this 
ation was truly heroic. 

I am quite delighted, mamma, that you have 
n me ſuch certain rules to judge of actions; 
one is flattered to think, that after a moment's 
reflection, one can determine oneſelf 2 r an 
25 de herdic or not. 

- Pray, mamma, faid Caroline, permit me to aſk 
Fou one queſtion, relative to the hiſtory of M. de 

b i Paliniere, in which there is a thing that gives 
me great pain. I allow that M. dela Paliniere, 
whoſe temper was ſo violent and extravagant, 
ought to be puniſhed ; but ſurely that charming 
Folia, who was fo gentle and fo prudent, gn 
to have been happy. 

"You think then that virtue 550 perfect pru- 
Hence, when united, ought to preferve' us from 
all the diſtreſs which ſhe experienced. 

Oh yes, mamma, that n de juſt. 

__ and {0 in fact it does. 

* Yet, 


* * 4 oo 1 c * N N 25 2 
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Vet, mamma, Julia is a proof to thecontrarys/ | 
Not at all; firſt, you may well ſ — 
never ſuffered ſo much as her huſband. — 
O! certainly: ſhe had no remorſe. ; 
Innocence eaſily inſpires reſignation, and Julia 
found, in the purity of her own heart, the conſo- 
lation ſhe ſtood ſo much in need of. This is the 
tribute of virtue, and this tribute is great riches. 
She, however, underwent many troubles, of 
which her want of experience was the ſole cauſe. 
And yet, mamma, her conduct was irreproach- 
able. 23 | F 
Not entirely; ſhe had her defects, her impru- 
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dences. 

Julia! imprudent! e 
You remember ſhe had received a perfect edu- 
cation under a tender mother, whom ſhe did not 
loſe till ſhe was ſixteen; at ſeventeen ſhe was 
married, and the principles ſhe had received, 
were too deeply written in her heart ever to be 
eraſed; ſhe had, beſides, the beſt of tempers, 
and as far as ſhe knew her duty, ſhe always fol- 
lowed it; was always virtuous: but I repeat, 

ſhe wanted experience; ſhe had loſt her guide, 
was guilty: of error, and her misfortunes were 
almoſt inevitable. 39922 1918 
Dear | mamma] you aſtoniſh me] Of what 
errors was Julia guilty? _ | | 25 
In the firſt place being young, and having a 
violent and jealous huſband, ſhe ſhould not have 
heard any thing which muſt be kept a ſecret from 
ſuch a man; but that was not her greateſt fault, 
the bad two others ſtil] more conſiderable: as ſoon 
as ſhe was convinced that M. de la Paliniere had 
conceived an averſion for Belinda, ſhe ſhould 
have ceaſed all intercourſe with her tilher mar- - 
n | | ” 3 riage | 
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nage was publicly declared; this was not ſacri- 
 kicing her friend, but merely depriving herſelf 
of the pleaſure of ſeeing her for a few months : 
and ſuch a procedure, by penetrating M. de la 
Palinicre with the moſt lively gratitude, would 
have for ever deſtroyed his doubts of not being- 
belovec. . 56 16 b 
*Tis true, mamma, had Julia done ſo, the in- 
cident of the pocket-book and the picture would 
pever have happened, and Julia would have pre- 
ferved her reputation and her happineſs; but you 
know ſhe offered, if M. de la Paliniere pleaſed, 
never to ſee Belinda again. | 1 
Yes, ſhe offered, but that was not enough, it 
was only an offering of politeneſs which ſhe 
knew would not be accepted ; ſhe ſhould have 
come to a firm and poſitive reſolution which ſhe 
ſhould have kept; and the more fo, becauſe ſuch 
" a ſacrifice was not a very painful one, it was no- 
thing more than a ſhort abſence and not a rupture. 
Very true, mamma, I ſee that was a fault, 
and I wonder how Julia could commit it ; but 
what was the other ? | 84 i054 
Of the ſame kind, but ſtill more inexcuſable ; 
that of not poſitively breaking off all intercourſe 
with Sinclair, after M. de la Paliniere had openly 
avowed his jealouſy. It is true he pretended he 
. was Cured ; but did not Julia know his character? 
his inconſiſtency, caprice,and ſuſpicion? Beſides, 
how could ſhe ſuppoſe a cure ſo ſudden ? How 
could-ſhe be ignorant of the wound a wife gives 
to decency and duty, in admitting an intimacy 
with a man of whom her huſband has heen jea- 
lous, more eſpecially. when that jealouſy is recent? 
Julia, without doubt, was induced to receive 
e iſt by the certitude ſhe had, that La 
Sort r 
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her huſband's ſuſpicions would vaniſh, the mo- 
ment he ſhould be informed of the marriage of 
his friend; but why did ſhe not wait till then ? 
Had ſhe refuſed to fee Sinclair, till his marriage 
was openly avowed, ſhe had redoubled the eſteem 
and tenderneſs of her huſband; while, by a 
contrary conduct, every thing was at riſk; ber- 
huſband's repoſe annihilated; herfelf expoſed to 
ridiculous and vexatious ſcenes, and at laſt 
every thing was loft. 
Ves, its very true, I ſee ſhe was guilty of creat 
imprudence. 

And obſerve, I beg, what dreadful conſe- 
quences may follow from imprudence. 

I tremble to think of it. _ | 

Eſpecially when you remember, it is almoſt 
impoſſible: to find a young perſon of Julia's age 
more rational. 

But then, mamma, it is impoſſible chat young: 
people ſhould not be guilty of imprudence. 
| If they have not an enlightened guide, a friend, 

Whoſe experience may afford ſalutary advice, and 
preſerve them from the accidents, which are al- 
moſt always the reſult of a ſingle falſe ſteps: and 
a want of knowledge of the world. 
hl cried Pulcheria, had poor Julia alien 
mamma, ſhe would never have been imprudent; 
that loſs was her real misfortune, and bro 
on all the reſt. | 

You are very right, anſwered Madame de: 
Clemire; Julia, whoſe-mind was ſo rational, ſo 
ſuperior, would always have 'aſked,: and always 
have followed her mother's advice : and what 
advice can be more ſage, or have the intereſt of; 
the object more at heart. than that of a good, = 
mother. "Rp | 

Oz, 
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Oh, mamma, we ſhall never be imprudent, 
we ſhall be always happy! So ſaying, the three 
children ran to'their-mamma, clung about her, 

and affeQionately kiſſed her; and thus it was that 
their converſations generally terminated. 
Madame de Clemire remained two days ler 


Lon her viſit to M. de la Paliniere, and then re- 


turned to Champcery ; the Abbe not having been 
ſatisfied with Cæſar, in the morning, would not 
permit him to be preſent at the evening's amuſe- 
ment. Cæſar, being greatly vexed at this puniſh- 
ment, became a little ſullen, and went to bed 
without making an apology to the Abbé; he 
wiſhed him only a good night ! 

He had been in bed about half an hour, dt 
Madame de Clemire entered his chamber. Are 
you aſleep my ſon, faid the, in a low voice? 

Not yet, mamma, us Czſar, in a ſor- 


rowſul tone. 
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I! ſhould be ſurp rized if you were, replies Ma- 
dame de Clemire; for if it be true that you have 
à good heart, of which I cannot doubt, itis im 
poſſible — paſs a peaceful night. What! 
my ſon ou laid 3 head upon your pil- 
low with ſallebneſs and rancour in your boſom, 
inſt a man you ought to love? Have you per- 
- mitted bim to leave your chamber, without an 
endeavour to be reconciled to him, and left him 
thus for twelve hours? Oh Cæſar L iſten 
* child, to an anecdote I read this morning. 
The Duke of Burgundy, father to the late 
» hoe: was one day angry with one of his Va- 
de chambre; but as ſoon as he was in bed, 
Je ſaid to the fore man who lay in his. room, 


Pray forgive what 1 ſaid to you this —_— Wo» 
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I may go to fleep(a). Judge, my ſon, if he had 1 

been capable of going to bed without being re- 

conciled to his Governor, and yet this young | 

Prince was then but ſeven years old, you are al- 

moſt ten. 


L aſſure you, mamma, I could not go to lep 
thus; permit me to riſe and aſæ M. - Frenonrs 
_ pardon. | 

Inſtantly ! Come, my ſon. 

So ſaying, Madame de Clemire gave a robe 
de chambre to Cæſar, which he haſtily ſlipt on, 
and conducted by his mother, went to M. Fre. 
mont's apartment; he knocked gently at the 
door, and M. Fremont, who had already put on # 
his night-cap, ſeemed much ſurpri at the .. 
ſight of Cæſar; the latter advanced, and with 
his eyes ſwimming in tears, made the "moſt hum- 
ble and affectionate excuſes. When he had fi- 
niſhed ſpeaking, the Abbe, inſtead of anſwering 
him, turned cool! towards Madame de Cle.. . 
mire, and ſaid, ** Vanda good, madame, 

Wand ſince it is your deſire will endeavour 

4 to forgive what is paſt,” Ceſar ſeemed aſto - 
niſned, that the Abbe had not addreſſed him. © 
ſelf to bim; the Abbe added, as to you, fir, I © 
have no anſwer to make: it is to your mamma 

_—_ I am indebted for this viſit and this apo- 

O . 
HOI you, dear M. Fremont, mamma did ; 
not bid me get up and come here. 5 — 9 
But, ſir, Jad you been at preſent in my cham- | 

ber, if madame, your mother, had not made 
you ſenſible of the cruelty of your hehavinuet | 


(a) Vie de Danphin, Pere de Louis V. par. * 2 
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to me? (Czfar here caſt his eyes upon the 
ground, and began to weep.) Be certain, fir, 
continued the Abbe, if, of your own proper mo- 
tion, without being either counſelled or excit- 
ed, you had come to me, be certain, I ſay, I 
ſhould have received you with friendſhip ; 
though you would ſtill have been guilty of a 
very great error, that of permitting me to leave 
your room, without ware py regret for your 
fault; I, therefore, repeat, ſir, out of reſpect 
to your excellent mamma, I ſhall willingly 
pardon you: that is to ſay, I ſhall not inflict 
any puniſhment on you for the ſullenneſs you: + 
have diſcovered. 

Well, fir, ſaid Cæſar, then I will infli one 
"on myſelf; I give you my word of honour, to 
deprive myſelf, during a fortnight, of attending 
our evening ſtories, which is the greateſt ſacri- 
fice I can make; but, dear fir, do not treat me 
« with this ſevere coolneſs, and I ſhall then ſup- 
port my puniſhment with courage. 

As be ſpoke thus, the Abbé, with an affec- 

, #ionate air, held out his arms, into which Cæſer 
leapt, weeping for joy that he had obtained his 

pardon; and more eſpecially, that he had per- 

formed an action which had reconciled him to 

himſelf. 

* You ſee, my den, ſaid Madame de Clemire, 

how much it coſts us when we defer to make 

reparation for our errors; this is to aggravate 
them, and nothing but extraordinary actions 

and painful ſacrifices, can then obtain forgive- 

neſs. Had you, in going to reſt, wade a proper 

apology to M. Fremont, you would have been 

pardoned, and not for a RUINS oo ot 


your greateſt 8 ? 7 
* As 


; - 
2 


* * * 
* 


* 


a law to renounce their evening entertainments, 


whenever any one was excluded, Caroline and 
Pulcheria diſcovered that Cæſar had impoſed 
too long a penance upon himſelf, read him va- 


rious leſſons upon the inconveniencies of re- 


fractory tempers, and gave excellent advice up- 
on that head, which he promiſed to profit by in 


future. 


Spring now approached, the month of March 
was almoſt ended, the violet and the lily of the 


valley began to appear; Auguſtin, Who was 


perfectly acquainted with all the environs of 


Champcery, led them every day through the 
woods and meadows, whence they continually 
brought herbs and flowers; the trees did not yet 


afford any ſhade, and they enjoyed in the foreſt, 


as well as in the field, the mild warmth of April, 
while the want of verdure Mill recalled the ri- 


gour of December; though the clear ſky and the 


budding earth, proclaimed the return of ſpring- 
time and pleaſure. h x 
Cæſar and his ſiſters poſſeſſed in common a 
| ſmall garden, which was their delight; it was in 
two diviſions, the one was the kitchen, and the 
other the flower-garden ; at the bottom they had a 


well, that is to ſay, a barrel ſunk in the earth, but 


yet with baluſtrades, like a real well, to preſerve 
them from falling in, and a windlaſs and bucket. 


The children, with the help of Auguſtin, drew | 


their water, and cultivated their ground them- 


ſelves, and had fpades, hoes, and other utenſils, 


adapted to their ſtrength; the Gardener, Mr. 
Steven, inſtructed, and [furniſhed them with 
ſeeds, roots, and plants. Ah! Caroline would ſays 
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As all the three children had mutually made 


* 


* 


while watering a tulip, I wiſh it was blown @. 


: | how 
| >. 
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* 5 


how glad I ſhould be to pluck it, and carry it to 
mamma?! Yes, Pulcheria would: _ but that 
will not be before I ſhall have a noſegay ready 
for her of pinks and carnations ! 1 ſhall g give her 
a ſallad firſt, ſaid Cæſar. 1 
- The twelfth of April was a fins day; Czfar's 
nce was ended, and the children roſe, re- 
collecting the Tales of. the Caſtle were to begin 
again that evening. They ranſacked their gat- 
den, and found ſa allading, hyacinths, primroſes, 
ſow-drops, and violets, enough to fill a hand- 
© baſket; this they grnamented with ribbons, and 
it was carried in pomp by the whole party, each 
lending a hand, to 8 de Clemire, and 
_ their grandmanuna. . The flowers were diſpoſ- 
ed of with care in beau-pots, and the ſallad 
Was eat at dinner; and never was ſallad ſo be 
Praiſed. 
In the evening the Baroneſs informed nem 
| the had a hiſtory ready; and ſupper over, ſhe 
began after chef . er ; 
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"LEONTINE AND | EUGENIA, 
| MASQUERADE HABIT: 


TADAME th Palmena, * young , =, thaugh 
long a widow, dedicated days to'the 
education of an only Oy the beloved ob- 


Loa 
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Her huſband dying left her deeply in debt, and 


ing to an eſtate ſhe poſſeſſed in Touraine, a 
ſhort league from Loches (3); her Cha- 
teau was vaſt and antique, it's draw-bridge, 
moat, and towers, 'recalled the memorable 


of Dugueſclin and the Chevalier Bayard; thoſe 


days of Chivalry which ought. to be regret- 


ted, if the valour and loyalty of good Knight- 
hood could compenſate for the Want of police 
6 & . 


and las. 


_ The inſide of the Ale anſwend the out; | 


every thing there retraced the noble ſimplicity of 
our anceſtors ; no gilding, no porcelain vaſes, no 
baubles, ſuch as load our modern houſes; but 


beautiful tapeſtries, repreſenting ſome — | 


point of hiſtory, and long galleries, ornamente 

with family portraits, where the owner walked 
in the midſt of his anceſtors, and meditated on 
their paſt deeds; and whence he might diſcover 


through. the windows a large foreſt on the one 
fide, and on the other, the pleaſant banks of 


There it was that Eugenia, the daughter gf 
Palmena, paſt her infancy,. and the firſt years f 
her youth; there it was 74 | 


(a) The town of Loches is fituated upon «the Inde 
near a large foreſt ; has a caſtle, in which Cardinal de Ia 


Balue was confined, and a collegiate church, in Which is 


the tomb of Agnes Sorel.  Loches is ſive leagues from 


Amboiſe, ano ſmall town, celebrated for it's manu- 


fatories, and a. conſpiracy that bears chat name. It is, — | 


* L1 
{ituated upon the Loire. . 
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Madame de Palmena had no other means of pay» 
ing his debts, but by quitting Paris, and Tetir- 


er e acquired her taſte fog 
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life. During the fine da 


s of ſpring-time and 


wall 


ſummer, ſhe took long 
and when the heat of f the meridian ſun made it 
— ſought a cool ſhelter in the foreſt's 

ade. | 

- Sometimes ſhe eie herſelf with running, 
ſometimes —_—_ the freſh herbs, while her 
mamma inſtructed her in their names and proper- 
ties; here ſhe often took her leſſons, here liſtened 
to intereſting tales; and as the day declined, 


would quit the foreſt to courſe woug the ſmiling N 


banks of the brook. 

When Eugenia had attain her-eighth year, 
ſhe became more ſedate; a 'thouſand differ- 
ent. occupations kept her more in the houſe: 
but ſhe would riſe with Aurora, and 1 
in the park or the meadows, and in the eve 


ing would ſtill walk A N or two with ber 


mamma. 4. „ 
The companion of her ſports was the daugh- 
ter off her Governante, her name was V alenti- 
na; ſhe was four years older than-Eupenia, and 
was poſſeſſed of induſtry, a happy temper, and 


a good heart. She took care always to be pre- 


ſent when Eugenia received a leſſon, by which 
ſhe” profited ſo much, that her young miſtreſs 
ever looked upon ber; and with Way as her 
friend. 

When Eugenia was fix 


years of OO! her 


_ character was as ſtable as her heart was af- 


fectionate; the gaiety and fimplicity of youth, a 
Itivated mind, and unalterable ſweetneſs, and 
the moſt perfect equality of temper, were all, in 
her, united. Her love and gratitude to her 
mamma were unbounded: ever thinking of, and 


* every opportunity to 1 mY there 


ks with her mamma; 
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was no employment, no occupation in which 
ſhe did not find the means. Had ſhe verſes to 
learn by heart? She would ſay to herſelf, how 
happy my mamma will be to find me ſo perfect 
How much ſhe will praiſe me for my — 
and induſtry ! Did ſhe ſtudy Engliſh or Italian? 
How ſatisfied my mamma will be, ſaid ſhe, 
when ſhe ſhall ſee, that inſtead. of one page 1 
have tranſlated two! Writing, deſigning, play- 
ing the harp, the harpſicord, or the guittar, 
ſtill ſhe made the ſame reflections. This draw- 
ing will be placed in the cabinet of my mamma: 
every time ſhe looks at it, ſhe will think of her 
Eugenia. This ſonata, which I only thrum at 
Y preſent, will delight my mamma when I can 
play it perfectly. Such ideas, which the appli- 
; ed to every thing ſhe did, gave an inexpreſſible 
A charm: to ſtudy, ſmoothed each difficulty, and 
| changed her duties to —_— \ 3.08 
In order to finiſh the education of | Eugetfia, 
Madame de Palmena reſolved to let her paſs two 
years at Paris. She tore her from her agreeable 
ſolitude: towards the end of September, and ar- 
rived in town, where ſhe hired a houſe, in which 
Eugenia often regretted the enchanting banks of 
the Indre and the Loire. Les in; 
Madame de Palmena gladly renewed her ac- 
t quaintance with ſeveral-perſons whom ſhe had 
er formerly known. Among them was one ſhe di- 
K tinguiſhed above the "reſt, an old friend of her 
a huſband's, named the Count d' Amilly, worthy 
nd of that preference by his merit and his vittugs. 
* He had 1 a widower, and was! 
poſſeſſed of an only fon eighteen years Uf ag % 
nd | whom he had juſt parted from for two*years? 
ere 91 * 1 | ; Leontine, a 
» * 13 
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* Leontine, (the young man's name,) had ſet off 
for Italy, and was afterwards to make the tour 


of the north. 


Tbe Count d' Amilly came y night to ſup y 
with Madame de Palmena: alf paſt ten 


ia went to bed. As 2 gone, 


the Count — 2 to ſpeak of her, and it 
— talents, 


ber modeſty, her — and that certain air of 
mild gentleneſs, yet freedom in her manners, 


was always in her 


which gave an inexpreſſible charm to Ifer n 


e triſling actions. 


Madame de Palmena liſtened with 8 to 


the praiſes of Eugenia; ſhe heard not without 


emotion the name of Leontine fo often pro- 
nounced, and in this delightful converſe, time 
was frequently forgot; they frequently exclaim- 
ed with ſurprize, Could Jou't think it / it's paſt 
three o'clock ! 


The Count d Amilly cpintiriued his aſfiduities, | 
| bot without farther explanation: he only ſaid 


one day, ſon will have a — for- 
tune, ne Jam rich; but before I partake it 


with him, I would teach him to _ wealth ; 
he will be twenty. at his return; I will marry 
him, and give him an amiable wife, whoſe at- 


tractions and gentleneſs, will render all his 


duties pleaſant, and adage: him in Jove with 


virtue. 

Madame de Palmengl perfeQly fone: the Portrait 
of ſuch a wife in Eugenia; but᷑ reſlecting on the 
extreme diſproportion between her oa and 
that of the Count d' Amilly, ſhe fcarcely could 
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Madame de Palmena had now been al moſt two 
years at Paris, and Eugenia approached her 
eighteenth year, when one evening the Count 
d'Amilly came, and begged permiſſion to pre @* 
ſent his fon, who was juſt arrived, to the family. 1 
SCarcely had he ſpoke, before a young man a- 
peared, of a moſt intereſting perſon, and ad- 

vanced towards Madame de Palmena, with an - 
air at once. eager yet timid, which added new «Y 
grace to his natural accompliſhments.  - 

The Count and his ſon ſtayed ſupper; Leon- 
tine ſpoke little, but he looked much; his eyes 
were continually turned to Eugenia, and every 
word he did ſay, demonſtrated an earneſt deſire 

of pleaſing Madame de:Palmena. 

The next day the Count and his ſon returned, 
and Madame de Palmena, without circumlocu- 
tion, declared ſhe made it an irrevocable rule; 
never to admit young men of Leontine's age as 
viſitors. Nay ! But, madame, anſwered the 


Count, it is abſolutely neceſſary you ſhould ſee © © | 
him, in order that you may examine if he be : ff 
ſomething like what you could wiſh. - | 1 


Sir! What do you mean?; e 

Do you not ſee, madame, that his happineſs ; 
and mine depend on your approbation ;: take * 
ſome time to know him, and if he be happy 1 
enough to pleaſe you, our wiſhes, our vows will 
be crowned with ſucceſs. _ - 571 

This was at laſt ſpeaking to be underſtood, 
and Madame de Palmena teſtified all the grati- 
tude which the Count's declaration had inſpired. © 
She would not, however, enter into any poſi- 
tive engagement, till ſhe had. firſt corfulted 
Eugenia, and enquired more particularly into 
the temper and diſpoſition of Leontine, All ne 
vol. Ie a * learnt, 
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Jearnt, only redoubled the deſire ſhe had to have 
Him for a ſon ; and the Count again preſſing her 
to — „ a deciſive anſwer, "he heſitated no 
—4 — thing 3 upon, the 
lay Leontine re- 

OS. the dans = = —_ Eugenia with 
tranſport. The day after the marriage, the 
og couple went down to a delightful country- 


onging to the Count, ten leagues diſ- 


tant —— Paris: whence it was determined they | 


_ ſhould not return till the end of autumn. 
Madame de Palmena paſſed three months with 


em after which ſhe was obli fora while, 


to quit them. Determining to live hereafter at 
Paris, ſhe was forced to take a journey into 
Touraine, for the arrangement of her affairs; 
and though it was ſuppoſed ſhe would return 
before winter, Eugenia had need of all her rea- 
ſon to ſupport ſo cruel a ſeparation. 

Fler ſoft melancholy:after the departure of her 
mother, made her till dearer to the heart of 
Leontine : be found a ſecret kind of pleaſure in 
contemplating her thus gently, thus tenderly de- 
Jected. What will one day be my power, faid 
be, as the tears fell from her beautiful eyes, 
over a heart ſo feeling and iſo grateful ! Eugenia, 
however, did not ſhew the whole of her grief be- 
fore Leontine ; but compenſated for this con- 
ſtraint with Valentioa, the N ng woman I have 
already mentioned, whochad been the companion 
of her infancy. The conſolation moſt effectual 
to Eugenia, was to ſpeak of en and 
write long letters to her every day, containing 
A fllPand circumſtantial detail of her ghoughts 
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Two months had already g lided away; fine 
the departure of am —— Palmena, during 
which time Eugenia had not made a fingle'trip 3 
to Paris. In the company of her father-iun-lag 

and her huſband, ſhe wiſhed for nothing but her I 
mother. Leontine was her beſt ſapport, and * 1 | 
Le became every day more dear. Often \ 
3 the ramble arm an arm through the 
— fields, the while Eugenia would 9 
| o—_— Leontine of all his travels, and liften | 
with ſweet delight to his narration. Often would 
they fit upon the banks of the brook, the while 
| Eugenia ſang ſometimes ſprightly airs, and 
. ſometimes pathetic ballads. Her ſweet and me- 
ö lodious voice, would often attract the ſhepherd 
; and the reaper ; the one left his work, the other 
n 


his flock, and ran to liſten; ſhe, like a divinity; + 
ſuſpended labour, and buried fatigue i in rer 8 
fulneſs. - Wu 
Jy One evening Eugenia obſerved, among her $5 
of ruſtic auditors,” an old man whom ſhe had never 
in ſeen before; his figure was venerable, his hairs 
e- | were white, and his age upwards: of ſeventysfive: 
id Y Eugenia inquired his name, and was anfwered - 
s, Jerome; ſhe learnt, likewiſe, that his ſiſter was 
ia, 9 ic, and that he was grandfather to five 
- wanted all. rom were AE oP 
Our. 1 
ave N had * 2 mall ale * 
ion though her father-in-law was rich, noble, and 
ual | benevolent, wiſhing to give his children habits 
and of order and cxconomy, he had the prudence and 
ung ms courage: not to porn: his octane a them 
28 yet. | | 
by Then you ſhall —— proved to me, Laid hey | 
= char you know how to * n uſe of 
M2 unn 
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money, we will then have but one purſe. If 
five years hence, for example, I am ſatisfied with 
your conduct, I will trip myſelf with pleaſure 
to adorn a rational and domeſtic fon ; but I 
Gs never give up a fortune which I have ac- 
quired myſelf, and which I can juſtly diſpoſe of 
4 to a filly head - ſtrong Prodigal. 
Oh! father, anſwered Leontine you have 
given me Eugenia, and in ber 4 have given 
5 Ss of the earth. — 7 3 Fe 
nia, on her part, did not wi a greater 
— than ſhe poſſeſſed. Where reaſon and 
economy reſide, the ſmalleſt fortune is alwa 
ſufficient; and Eugenia was rich-enough to « 
generous and benevolent. Totally Salad by 
the remembrance of the good old Jerome, [ſhe 
told Valentina, as ſhe- went to bed, that ſhe 
ſhould on- the ny fer him ſome aſſiſt- 
ance. | 
3 The next morning. the Count YAmilly came, 
as uſual, to br with bis children! Here, 
my dear, ſaid — to Eugenia, here is a maſque- | 
rade ticket for ug there will be a very —.— 
one in a fortnight at Paris, and you are invited. 
beg you will. do me the favour to go. You 
will want a dreſs; be ſo kind, my love, as to 
buy yourſelf one. So ſaying, the Count toſſed 
a Hy of 2 ty guineas into her lap. 
As ſoon as Eugenia was alone, ſhe called Va- 
lentina to has, and ſhewed her the preſents ſhe 
had juſt received. I can buy a dreſs quite good 
enough, ſaid ſhe, for fifty guineas ; I may very 
well; therefore, ſpare ten out of this ſum to. poor 
Jerome; do you go Valentina then, and inquire 
al J have been told of this good 


tion 
in 
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in what I have heard, 1 will cory him the mo- — 
ney myſelff. 1 
n he afternoon Velvating: rhdornad froth tbe 2 

| vitde!” 4 and told her young miſtreſs, that ſhe had : 
not only inquired of the Vicar, and ſeveral hb 

the inhabitants, but had likewiſe been in Je- 

rome's cottage, where ſhe had feen his-paralytic 

ſiſter nurſed by the eldeſt of his grand- children, 

2 young girl of twelve years old; that the poor 

woman was in a Chamber, kept very clean, 


while the  beneficient old man 11 in a a 


out- houſe upon ſtraw; and that Jerome was the 
honeſteſt, and moſt unfortunate peaſant in the _ » | 
village,” as well as the beſt pre and the belt — 
grandfather. I | 


Come ! ſaid Bun come 101 have the by 
purſe, that my father-in-Jaw has given me in , 
my pocket, let us ne eng "> 


inſtantly. 
She waited not for an anſwer, but took Valen- . 
tina by the arm; told Leontine, who was ſat 
down with a party to whiſt, he would find her 
by and by at the walk of the willows, nde * 
e went. a 
Eugenia came to the field; ee Jerame * 


round, and, not ſeeing him, aſked here he was . » 
gone. They told her, that being overtome'withh = 


| heat and fatigue, he had lain down for a moment 
inthe ſhade, and was fallen afleep by the dn 7 
the brook, near the great arbour of eglantine :. 


| Thither Eugenia and Valentina turned 12 *Y 
a and ſoon perceived, at a diſtance, the wy * 
d man fleeping, and ſurrounded by his little, « 
grand-children ; they approached with the great 
* ü for fear of diſturbing him, and 1 
| - Rog 
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ſtopt at a little diſtance, to contemplate a picture 
the moſt intereſting and the moſt affecting. 
The poor old man was in a found ſteep; a 
Sers little girl ofeight or nine = old, lightly 
; ad her apron over the wild roſe branches 
that ſurrounded her grandfather's head, to keep 
the heat of the ſun from his face; one of her 
brothers was helping her, while the o * two, 
x wy branches der 3 were occupied in 
C away the flies 2 waſps whenever t "4 
EA wn Foy The careful little girl, as 2 
e faw Eugenia; made a ſign with her hand not 
dio make a noiſe and diſturb her grandfather. 
_—  Evgenia ſmiled, and advancing on tip· toe, kiſſed 
= the dear little creature, and told her in her ear, 
e wanted to ſpeak with her grand father as 
> Gon; às he awoke; therefore deſired ſhe would 
So and play with her brothers, and coine back 
i _ ſhe called her. 5 — — 
. he rl at was 10 to q o 
were Lanes Su brothers ; who only 8 their 
conſent; an condition that Eugenia would be 
ſure td drive away the files. 

This bargain being made, Eugenia took their 
braneclies, and fitting down with Valentina 
upan the bank beſide their charge, the little fa- 

; ral n enn youthful gambles, and 
ſa 
Eugenia then a ber purſe, and put win 
Ber lap to take out the ten guineas; birt fearing 
3 make too much noiſe in counting her 
the: Ropped, and. fixing her eyes upon ö 
4 — Iman, che ſweet tears of "enfiblity began - 
* ,to trickle. 
bag wh . fleeps; faid the, good: old 
3 3 his poverty; how ve- 
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nerable, how N, his countenance! Se- 
venty- five years old } Good God ! during fo 

long a career, how many labours, how many 
cares, how many croſſes, has he undergone ! And 
now, when his ſtrength has left him, when age 
enfeebles the body and the mind, virtue, bene- 


volence, make him labour without ceaſing ! 


The tears of gentle compaſſion flowed, while 
Eugenia whiſpered thus to Valentina. 
Think, madame, ſaid the latter, think of the 
eaſe, the joy theſe ten guineas will give him. 
This preſent, replied Eugenia, this ſmall ſum, 


cannot make him happy during the reſt of his 
life. Oh how tranſporting it would be, to giye 


peace and tranquillity to his age! To what rap> 
tures ſhould he awake ! Ten guineas would only 


give him 2 momentary relief, but fifty would * 3 


procure him entire eaſe, Fifty guineas ! *Tis 
thegrice of a dreſs! And what great pleaſure 
will that dreſs give me ? It will ſcarcely be re- - 


marked. Shall I, in a robe decorated with 
ſpangles, and trimmed with lace, ſhall I, think-. 
eſt thou Valentina, be more lovely in the eyes of 


Leontine.! How much this morning did he. 


_ praiſe my ſhape ! And yet I was only dreſſed in 


white muſlin, and a few blue-bells and cowſlips, 
which I myſelf had gathered in the fields. Ten 
guineas, Valentina, will buy me a dreſs; ſimple, 

own, but more becoming, perhaps, than one 
more rich. Flowers are more ſuitable to my 


lentina ? 


I 1 confeſs, madame; I mould be delighted to 8 


age than gold. Doſt thou not think ſoy Va- 


ſee you in a rich habit. 3 1 
Look at that poor old man, Valentina, lookat * * 
him, and 1 am ſure ſuch vain ideas will vanifh - * 
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from thy mind ! Delighted to ſee me richly 
dreſt, ſayeſt thou ? "Think of the delight, think 
of the tranſports of my heart, when | ſhall have 
reſcued ſuch a man, and ſuch a family, from 
miſery. Ob, Valentina, with what raptures 
will he ſup this evening, ſurrounded by his 


children]! With what pure joy will he kiſs them, 


and receive their innocent careſſes; and what 
ſhall I feel to-morrow, when 1 write an account 
of all this to my mamma! Oh how happy will 
ſhe be ; what pleaſure, what tranſport will ſhe 
feel at reading ſuch a letter 
But, madam, you will be the only ane at-the 
ball ſo ſimply dreſſed; may not this diſpleaſe 
our father-in-law ; may not Leontine be angry? 
IJ own they are both very good, but 
T rue, Valentina ; I muſt at leaft conſult Le- 
ontine: I muſt do nothing without my huſband's 
_ conſent. But come, let us remove — 
very ſight of this good old man is too powerful 
to be reſiſted. Come, let us lock for Leontine, 
we will ſoon return; come, come 
So ſaying, Eugenia aroſe; but as ſhe was 
riſing, ſhe heard behind her a ruſtling of leaves, 
which occaſioned her to turn and look round ; 
there ſhe beheld Leontine, leaping the hedge, 
coming to kiſs her, to adore her, to caſt himſelf 
at her feet. 
Leontine had left his card-party ſoon after 
Eugenia was gone, and come in ſearch of her ; 
knowing Eugenia's firſt intentions A e. 
Jerome, he had followed, and hid himſelf behin 
the arbour, that he might liſten to her converſa- 
tion with the good old man; he expected a plea- 
fure, and he received one, even beyond his ex- 


1 pectations; for being only ſeparated from her 


by 
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by a light foliage, though Eugenia had ſpoke in 
' a whiſper, he had not Joſt a fentence of all ſhe 
had ſaid. | 
Oh my dear, my charming Eugenia, cried he, | 
what have I heard; how great, how ſupreme is 
my happineſs ! ſentiments, feelings, benevolence: 
like your's, are ineſtimable; I knew you lovely, 
and yet I ſcarce knew half your lovelineſss. 
Leontine. was ſpeaking thus, when Jerome 
awoke ; Eugenia immediately diſengaged herſelf 
from the arms of her huſband, and drew near to- 
the old man; he looked at her with aftoniſh- 
ment, and, out of reſpect, was going to riſe ; 
Eugenia deſired, him to fit ſtill, but he excuſed 
himſelf, by ſaying he muſt go to his labour. No, 
ſaid Eugenia, reſt yourſelf to-day. 9 
But my day's work, madam—— 9 8 
1 will pay it to you; here accept this purſe, 
and may the reception of it give you as much 
pleaſure, as the offering of it has given me 
So ſaying, Eugenia, with a tender and re- 
ſpectful air, put the purſe, containing fifty gui- 
neas, into the trembling hands of the old man, 
and turned her head aſide to hide her tears. Le- 
ontine ſtood before her, beholding her with rap=+ *® 
ture; never had the appeared ſo lovely in his. 
eyes; never had ſhe made fo ſweet, ſo deep, ſo» 
powerful an impreſſion upon his heart. | | 
The old man, notwithſtanding, looked at the 
purſe that lay open upon his lap with a kind of 
amazement ; in his whole life he had never be- 
held ſo great a ſum ; he rubbed his eyes, feared 
he was yet aſleep, ſtill dreaming, while Eugenia. 


Llently enjoyed the delicious exceſs of his ſur- 
prize. Atlaſt Jerome 


claſped his hands in a 
"= LD kind 


_ 
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: * 
kind of ecſtacy, and ſobbing exelaimed, Oh God! 
what have I done; how have I merited ſo vaſt a 
gift! So ſaying, he raiſed his head, fixed his 
ſwimming eyes on Eugenia, added, May the 
God of mercies only grant, madam, that you 
* have children like yourſelt! „ 
He could ſay no more; tears inf$rrupted the 
power of ſpeech. Juſt at this moment his little 
family returned running, and Eugenia entreated 
the old man to put up his purſe and conceal the 
adventure, till ſuch time as ſhe permitted him to 
ſpeak, to mention it. She then embraced the 
little Simonetra, bad adieu to the good old man, 
and arm in arm with Leontine and Valentina, 
=” again returned to the Chateau. | 
BI Eugenia, from a very natural delicacy, did 
F not wiſh that her father-in-law ſhould be in- 
formed of this affair before ſhe had been at the 
maſquerade, left he ſhould give her another ha- 
bit. The day at length arrived, the Count re- 
m-ained in the country, and confided Eugenia to 
| ” «he care of one of tis relations, and of Leontine, 
who went with her to Paris. | 
At the ball every eye was fixed upon Eugenia, 
dot only by the charms of her perſon, which 
were very ſuperior, but alſo by the elegant fim- 
plicity of her dreſs, which diſtinguiſhed her from 
every other woman; not gold, nor pearts, nor 
diamonds loaded her habit; nothing impeded her 
natural celerity, and the carried off the prize of 
dancing, as well as gf beauty; the ſweet remem- 
brance of Ferome Was often preſent to her imagi- 
nation, and redoubled her gaiety ; often did ſhe 
| ſay to herſelf, as ſhe beheld the exceflive and 7 
mad magnificence of young women of her own. 
| * 1 N age, | 
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age, how much do I pity them; alas ! they know 
not peace, they know not pleaſure. | 
At day- break, Leontine took Eugenia back to 
the country ; he would have her appear before 
his father in her maſquerade habit, for he burnt 
with deſire of relating the hiſtory of the old man. 
The Count heard the recital with feelings equal 
to his joy; a thouſand times did he claſp the 
amiable | Sean in his' arms, and from that 
inſtant conceived all the affection of the moſt 
tender father for her. 3 | 
The next day Eugenia and Leontine went to 
ſc> the old man. Leontine informed him, that 
he ſhould take charge of two of his children, the 
pretty little Simonetta, and her ſecond brother. 
The girl was ſent apprentice to a Milliner at- 
Paris; and the boy to a Miller in the country. 
The Count d'Amilly put the finiſhing hand to- 
the happineſs of good old Jerome, by giving him 
a cow, and an acre of land adjoining to his cot- 
tage. The happy mother of — * Madame 
de Palmena, feturning from Touraine, received 
on the road a letter containing an account of all 
theſe events. . . | a 
It is, my children, impoſſible, at your age, to 

conceive the impreſſion, which a letter like this 
muſt make on the heart of a tender mother; the 
affectionate, the feeling, the charming Eugenia, 
was ſhortly after in the arms of Madame de 
Palmena, who paſſed the reſt of her days with a 
daughter ſo worthy of all her tenderneſs; yes, 
Eugenia was the delight of her huſband, of her 
mother, of her father, of her family; ſhe foun&” _ 1Þ 
in her own heart, and in. the world ec, 2 ͤ _ 
juſt recompenſe for her conduct and her virtues ; 1 
and to crown her felicity, heaven, attentizeztts "i 
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the prayers of the god old Jerome, gave her. 
children, like berſelf, in whom ſhe found all the 
happineſs ſhe had occaſioned to Madame de 
Palmena. | 

Here the Baroneſs ceaſed ſpeaking, and Ma- 
dame de Clemire taking up the converſation, 
ſaid, Well my children, has not this ſtory given 


you pleaſure ? | 


Oh, yes mamma, and 1 hope I ſhall ong day 
reſemble the amiable Eugenia. | 
And I too, becauſe ſhe made her mamma 
happy. yy 
I, ſaid Cæſar, will endeavour to imitate Leons 
tine; but à- propos, mamma, permit me to aſk 


you a queſtion; Leontine hid himſelf behind the 


arbour to overhear Eugenia, you know; but 
pray was that right ? | 


No; and I love to ſee this delicacy, Cæſar, 


becauſe it is well founded. Leontine, it is true, 


was well convinced Eugenia would only ſpeak of 


erome ; and that beſides, ſhe had no ſecrets 
which ſhe would conceal from him; but that does 
not excuſe the action: whatever may be our mo- 
tive, nothing ſhouldever tempt us to become liſt- 
eners. It is my wiſh my children, to teach you to 
diſtinguiſh good from ill; and I am well aſſured, 


when you ſhall have acquired this precious know- 
| ledge, you will deteſt vice and love virtue, be- 


cauſe nothing on earth is ſo lovely; therefore if 
you would be happy, if you would be reſpected, 


ſay to yourſelves, 1 will never be guilty of the 


lteaft unjuſtifiable action, whatever may be my 


tuation, motive, or excuſe. | 


Here Madame de Clemire aroſe, and after re- 
ceiving and returning the embraces of her chil- 
Aren, each retired to reſt. Madame de 3 
PF. 3 | . itt. 
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little ſuſpected at lying down, the ſhock The 
ſhould receive at riſing. For two months paſt, 
whenever ſhe received news from Paris or the 
army, it always ſpoke of peace being proclaim- 
ed before the next campaign; but what was her 
grief the next morning at receiving letters, which 
informed her the two armies were met, and that 
a battle was inevitable. *. 
When her children heard this cruel news, 
they partook of the chagrin and inquietude of 
their mother; play was ſuſpended, pleaſure for- 
got, and the hours of recreation were ſpent in 
grief and tears. This continued a fortnight; 
at laſt, on the eve of the firſt of May, they were 
liſtening with attention to the Abbe, who was 
reading aloud a chapter in the Teſtament, when 
ſuddenly they heard loud, yet broken accents 
and confuſed cries; among others, they plainly 
diſtinguiſhed the voice of their mamma ; trem- 
bling, terrified, they all ran at once to the door, 
and at the ſame inſtant found themſelves in the 
arms of their mother, who, with a ſhriek of 
joy, cried, The battle is fought! the battle is won 1 
and your father 1s "© | & 
The children leapt into their mother's arms 
with tranſport, unable to expreſs their joy, un- 
leſs by their ſobs; Madame de Clemire, ſup- 
ported by her tender mother, and claſping her 
children to her boſom, diſplayed to the family a 
moſt affecting picture. 88 ü y 
After a few moments ſilence, interrupted on- 
ly by the ſweet tears which pleaſure ſhed, Ma- 
dame de.Clemire, ſurrounded by her whole 
| houſehold, read aloud the letter ſhe had juſt re- 
_ ceived ; every circumſtance added to the pure 
"9% tranſports 
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tranſports my enjoyed, for it ſeemed certain 
that peace muſt be the conſequence of victory. | 
_ _ Happineſs and tranquillity returned to the 
caftle, and with them the Sports and the Plea- 
fures. This intereſting day, was preciſely that 
on which they were to plant the May ; this was 
to be performed in the caſtle-yard, and they 
waited with impatience for the hour when this 
F. ruftic feaſt was to commence. Scarcely was 
Ainner over, ere they heard the ſound of haut- 
boys, bagpipes, and flutes; they all flew to the 
court, which was already filled by the minſtrels, 
and all the young people of the village; the 
lads in white waiſtcoats, decorated with ribands,. 
ſurrounded the May-pole that lay extended on 
* the ground, and held cords in their hands to 
raiſe it at the appointed moment. 

At a given ſignal, a troop of laſſes advanced, 
carrying baſkets full of flowers, in which they 
half buried the May-buſh; one buſted herſelf 
with twining a wreath round the pole, another 

placed a garland crown upon its ſummit, and 
in ap inſtant it was adorned with a thouſand feſ- 
toons of white thorn and wild roſes, and a mul- 
titude of coronets, compoſed of the violet, nar- 
eiſſus, and anemony. a | 
Tuo elderly peaſants then gravely approached, 
each with a bottle in his hand, and ſprinkled 
wine round the pole; after this libation, they 
drank to the health of the Lord of the Manor. 
Cæſar, the repreſentative of his father, muſt 
needs, according to cuſtom, do juſtice to the ho- 
neſt peaſants; he advanced boldly, made his ſa- 
| - lute, received a glaſs half full of wine, and 
drank to them with a good grace. = 
| X. A | en 
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Then it was that they immediately reared the 
May-pole, and hand in hand the lads and 1 
danced around it, ſinging a roundelay in praiſe o 
the pleaſant merry month of May. Cæſar, Ca- 
roline, and Pulcheria mingled in the dance, and 
repeated the chorus with all their might; the 
ſauteuſes (a) ſuceeded the roundelay, and the 
feaſt tinithed by a good game at priſon- bars in 
the gardens. f 

Cæſar was aſtoniſhingly agile and ſtrong for 
his age, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this laſt 
game; in which —_ may be diſcovered, 
quickneſs of foot, addreſs in putting the changes 
on one's antagoniſt," ſincerity, or delicacy, an 
condemning oneſelf in doubtful cafes, and wa- 
lour and generoſity in expoſing one's liberty 
for the delivery of the priſoners of one's own 


%. 


or | 5 
Nothing was wanting to complete this ſine 
day, exc. pt a ſtory in the evening, which Ma- 
dame de Clemire promiſed them on the morrow. 
At going to bed they agreed to rife at day- real 
on purpoſe that they might all ä a 
long walk in the fields. Morning being come, 
the children were called, and in a quarter of an 
hour Madame de Clemire left the Caſtle with 
them, followed only by the faithful Morel. 
After about an hour's walk, the children be- 

gan to hnd they had not breakfaſted : they were 
two miles from the Caſtle, and being preſſed. - 
by hunger, they determined to look for à cot- 
tage where they might get ſome milk. Morel 
ſhewed them one, and they followed eagerly the KY 
road he directed; they arrived in leſs than y 


(a) A village dance in Burgundy. ; 
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half an hour at the cottage, where they were 
ſurpriaed to hear a great noiſe, much laugh- 
ing, and a numerous aſſembly of peaſants, all in 
their Sunday Cloaths, except ſuch as had nup- 
tial habits. 
The dat, who owned the cottage, 
had married his daughter that very morning : 
they had returned from church, and were buſ 
preparing the wedding-feaſt. Madame de Cle- 
mire went into the garden with her children, 
and fat down upon a green bank, where, a mo- 
ment after, the Bride brought them ſome excel- 
lent milk and brown — Caroline, autho- 
rined by a ſign of approbation from her- mother, 
took off a large golden croſs that fhe wore round 
her neck, and paſſed the riband over the head 
of the young Bride, as the latter ſtooped to her 
to preſent her with a nice bow] of cream : the 
Bride bluſhed, and looking at Madame de Cle- 
" mire, refuſed to accept the preſent; but the 
latter ſaid to her, do not afflit Caroline, Ma- 
2 * by refuſing ſuch a trifle ; but pray go and 
our — that I invite him and all his 
to come next * and dine with us at 
To Caſtle. 
| Manette, delighted at this propoſition, and 
impatient to ſhew the company her croſs of 
ran immediately, forgetting even to thank 
. ſhe ſoon returned with her father, 
and, after many fimple, but ſincere thanks and 
apologies, they both went back into the cot- 


> # 


Fer ik mamma, ſaid Caroline, Lam 
| ly End of country people. How gen- 
„ — 122 is! what ſweetneſs, what ſatis- 
faction in ker countenance ! how chars 
whe - 
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when ſhe bluſhes, and what excellent cream, 
and bread, and milk, ſhe has given us! I am 
ſure you have made all theſe good people very 
happy, by inviting them to come to dine at the 
Caſtle; they will — 59s of the chance that 


brought us to-day to their cottage. 
This little adventure, A Madame de 


Clemire, calls to my mind an anecdote I have 
read in the Ruſſian Hiſtory. 

Dear, dear mamma, do tell it us. 

With all my heart. The Czar Iwan (a) 
ſometimes went about diſguiſed, in order that 
he might the better diſcover what the people 
thought of his government. One day as he 
was walking alone in the country, near _ 
cow, he came to a village, and feignin 
be ſpent with fatigue, aſked relief. His 
was ragged, his appearance miſerable, — 
what ought to have excited the compaſſion of 
the hearers, and inſured his reception, produced 


denial only. 
Full of indignation at the rs hearted inhR- 


bitants, he was about to quit the place, when he 
perceived one more houſe, at which he had not 
aſked affiſtance ; it was the poorcit cottage of the 
village; the Emperor approached, and ſoftly, 
tapped at the door, when inſtant] y a peaſant - 

came, and aſked the ſtranger what he wanted ? 
I am almoſt dying with wearineſs and hunger, 

_ anſwered the Czar, can 7 give me n for 
one night. 4 = 


(a) About the year 1550. This anecdote has been 
taken from a work entitled Fages de Pologne & de NR 


, 1 Tom, II. p. 40. 
Alas, 
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Alas, faid the peaſant, holding out his hand 
to him, you will have poor fare; you come 
at an ill time, my wife is in the pangs of la- 
bour, her cries will hinder you from ſleeping ; 
but come, come in at leaſt, you will be out of 

the cold, and fuch as we have you ſhall be wel- 
come to. | 
So ſaying, the peaſant made the Czar enter a 
ſmall place full of children; one cradle contained 
two ſleeping ſoundly; a little girl of three years 
old was laid upon a rug, near her two little 
brothers, aſleep likewiſe; while the two eldeſt 
ſiſters, the one ſix and the other ſeven, were on 
their knees, crying and praying to God for the 
dehverance of their mother, who was in the ad- 
joining room, and whoſe plaints and groans were 
diftincty heard. | 
Stay here, faid the peaſant to the Emperor, I 
will go and get ſomething for you to eat; ſo ſay- 
ing, he went out, and ſuon returned with black 
brezd, eggs, and honey. You ſee all I can give 

you, ſaid he, partake of it with my children, I 
mult go and aſſiſt my wife. 

Your charity, your hoſpitality, ſaid the Czar, 
mould bring happineſs on your houſe; I have no 
doubt but God will reward your virtues. 

Pray for my wife, my good friend, replied the 
| peaſant, pray to the A mighty ſhe may be hap- 

pily delivered, that's all I wiſh. 

"EK ould that make you happy? TY 

Happy! Judge yourſelf; I have five ſine chil- 

dren, a wife that I love, a father and mother, both 
. in good health, and my labour is ſufficient to 
maintain them all. bh: „ 
And does your father and mother live with 


you? 
Certainly ! 
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Certainly ! They are within, with my wife. 
But your cabin is ſo very ſmall. a 
Oh ! it's large enough, — it holds us all. 
So ſaying, the peaſant went to his wife, who 
an hour after was happily delivered. The good 
peaſant, tranſported with joy, brought his child 
to ſhew the Czar. Look, ſaid he, look, this is 
the ſixth ſhe hath brought me; may God pre- 
ſerve him like my others ! look how ſtrong and 
hearty he is. 7! 
The Czar took the child in his arms, an 
looked at him with a full heart. I know, by 
the phyſiognomy of this child, ſaid he, I am 
certain he will be happy; I would lay my life 
he will arrive at great preferment. , - 
The peaſant ſmiled. 
At this moment the two little girls came to 
kiſs their new-born brother, which their 
mother was corne to take back : the little ones 
followed her, and the peafant laying himſelf 
down on his bed of ſtraw, invited the ſtranger 
to'do the ſame. In a moment the peaſant was 
in a peaceful and found ſleep, and the Czar, 
ſitting up, looked round, and beheld with ten- 
der emotion, the ſleeping children and the ſleep- 
ing father. The moſt profound ſilence reign- 
ed in the cottage, What calm! what trans" 
quillity ! ſaid the Emperor; virtuous, happy 
man; how. peaceably he fleeps on his ſtraw; 
ambitious cares, ſuſpicion, and remorie, trou- 
ble not his repoſe; how delicious is the ſleep of 
innocence | 15. 
In ſuch like reffections the emperor paſſed the 
a night. The peaſant awaked at the break of 
p day, and the Czar taking leave of him, ſaid, I 
| muſt return to Moſcow, my friend, I am ac- 
9 quainted 


 _ 
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vn pe there with a benevolent man, to whom 

will ſpeak concerning you; I am certain I 
can prevail on him to ſtand godfather to your 
child; promiſe me, therefore, that you will 
wait for me to come to the baptiſm ; 1 ſhall be 

| back in three hours at the fartheft. 

The peaſant did not think much of this mighty 
promiſe, but naturally good- natured, he eaſily 
conſented to the ſtranger's intreaties; after which 
the Czar immediately took his leave. 

The three hours, however, were ſoon gone, 
and nobody appeared; the peaſant, therefore, 
followed by his family, was preparing to carry 
his child to church. As he was going out of 
his cottage, he ſuddenly heard the neighing of 
horſes, and the ſound of many coaches, The 
peaſant looked out, and faw a multitude of 
horſemen and fuperb carriages ; he kr the 
Emperor's guards, and invited'all his family to 

come and ſee the Czar go by; they all ran out 
in a hurry, and placed themſelves before their 
door. 1 

The carriages and horſemen filed off orderly 
in a circular line, and at laſt the Czar's ſtate- 
coach ſtopt oppoſite the cottage of the good 
peaſant. The guards puſhed back the croud, 
which the hope of ſeeing their Sovereign had 
drawn together; the coach door opened, and 
the Czar deſcended, perceived his hoſt, and 
advanced. | | 9 

I promiſed you a godfather, ſaid he, I am come 

to fulfil my promiſe; give me your child, and 

F. follow me to church. 3 Vw, 
The peaſant ſtood like a ſtatue! looking at the 
Czar with amazement equal to his! joy! In a 
kind of ſtupefaction he examined his magnificent” 
| , robes, 
5 
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robes, the ſparkling jewels with which they were 
adorned, the lordly train that ſurrounded him, 
and in the midſt of all this, pomp, could not diſ- 
cover the poor ſtranger who had lain all night 
with him upon ſtraw. The Emperor for a mo- 
ment enjoyed his perplexities and aſtoniſhment 
in ſilence, then ſpoke to him thus. 

Yeſterday you performed the duties of hoſpi- 
tality ; to-day I come to acquit myſelf of the 
moſt delightful duty of a ſovereign, that of re- 

Tompenſing virtue. I ſhall not remove you 
from a ſtate to which you do ſo much honour, 
and 'the innocence _—_ tranquillity of which I 
regret; but I will give you ſuch things as you 
want: you ſhall have numerous flocks, rich 
paſtures, and a houſe, in which you may with 
eaſe perform: the duties of humanity ; the new- 
born infant ſhall become my ward, for you muſt 

remember, ſaid the Czar, ſmiling, I predicted he 
would be fortunate. 89 

The peaſant ſaid not a word, but, with tears 
of gratitude in his eyes, ran for the child, 
brought him, and laid him down at the Empe- 

ror's feet. ke | | 

The Czar was moved, took the child in his 
arms, and ried him himſelf to church ; after 
which, not willing to deprive him of his mother's 
milk, he took him back to the cottage, ordering 
that the child ſhould: be ſent to him as ſoon as it 
was weaned. The Czar faithfully kept his pro- 
miſe, had the boy educated in his palace, eſtas 
bliſhed his fortune, and heaped. benefactions on 4 

the good peaſant and his family. | r +4 
Ah ] cried Cæſar, how ſeverely muſt thoſe vil? 
' lagers lament, who inhoſpitably ſhut their doors 
againſt the diſguiſed Emperor; they were juſtly 
1941 1 puniſhed 
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puniſhed for their hard-heartedneſs; ; ſhame and 
repentance are the natural conſequences of ul 
actions. | „ 
But how is it, ſaid Pulcheria, that the wicks- 
ed do not think of that ? py” 
A bad heart, my dear, ftifles the mewn lights 
of reaſon. The wicked are much to be pi- 


tied ; it was therefore that a Perſian Sage made 


the following prayer: Have mercy, O God, 
<< upon the wicked. As for the good, when 
« you made them good, you made them 
% happy. 

So ſaying, Madame de Clemire quitted the 
cottage, and returned with her children to the 
Caſtle; they talked of nothing on their way but 
the Czar Iwan. Dear mamma, ſaid Pulcheria, 
I wiſh you would relate ſomething from hiſtory, 
every time that you are ſo good as to take us out 
a walking. Do mamma, ſaid the reſt, that is 
well thought of. 

And 10 you would have me regularly every 
day tell you a ſtory in the morning, and a ſtory 
in the evening! It ſeems you depend very much 
upon my memory. 

And upon your good nature too, mamma. 

Well, my dears, I will do my beſt to Fay 


your good opinion of me. 


At hearing this, each of the children ran again 
and again to kiſs their mamma. 

They were now almoſt at the Caſtle gates; 
as ſoon as they got home, Madame de Clemire 
gave her daughters their daily taſks, and Czſar 
went to his ſtudies with the Abbe. After din- 
ner Madame de Clemire, having a m_ 


write, left her children in the hall with 
| Abbé, * the hour of recreation. In A 


quarter 
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quarter of an hour Madame de Clemire, hav- 
ing finiſhed her letter, returned; ſhe perceived 
Caroline and Pulcheria fitting together reading 
in a corner. | 

What are you reading there, my dears, ſaid 
Madame de Clemire? ' | 

It is a book, mamma, that Mademoiſelle 
Julienne has lent us. 
Mademoiſelle Julienne, is ſhe capable of di- 
recting you in the choice of books! And be- 
ſides, ought you to borrow books without in- 
forming me? : | 

That's what I told theſe young ladies, ſaid the 
Abbe, who was playing at cheſs with the Curate 
at the other end of the room, but they would not 
believe me. Maſter Cæſar is more rational, he 
is overlooking our game, and reading the Fournal 
de Paris. N . 

Let me ſee what book it is, ſaid Madame de 
Clemire. (35 | 

It. is Le Prince Percinet, & La Princeſſe Gra- 

cieuſe, mamma. | 
A Fairy Tale! ſaid the Baronneſs. 
How can you be pleaſed with ſuch a book? 

I ſee, mamma, I have done wrong; but I 
confeſs I am fond of fairy tales; they are very 
amuſing ; they are ſo marvellous, ſo extraordi- 
nary, and have ſo many changes from cryſtal 
palaces to golden caſtles, that it's quite delight- 
meg tag. x | 

But don't you know that all theſe miracles 
are falſe? 1 Af 

To be ſure, mamma. They are fairy tales. 

How does it happen, that this idea does not 
diſguſt you then ? 


= 
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We own, mamma, the ſtories you tell us are 
a thouſand times more intereſting. I could hear 
them for ever, and 1 ſhould ſoon be tired of fairy 


tales. 
But if you are ſo ſond of the marvellous, you 


an far, better ſatisfy that inclination by read- 
ing bogks which are inſtructive, 
owzlo, mamma? 


It is your ignorance only, that makes vou 


ſuppoſe the marvellous exiſts no where but in 
fairy tales. Nature and art afford phænomena 
as ſurpriſing, as the moſt remarkable incidents 


in Prince Percinet. . 
Is it poſſible, mamma ? K 


I will prove it is; and for that purpoſe, un- 


dertake to write a tale the moſt ſtriking and ſin- 


| * ular you ever heard; the maryelious of which 


all all be true. 

Cæſar, who had overheard in part the conver- 
ſation, left cheſs and 3 de Paris, and 
approaching Madame de Clémire ſaid, are you 
in earneſt, mamma? | 


You ſhall judge yourſelf: I muſt have ima- | 


ginary perſons, and fabulous incidents ; but ob- 


erve, the marvellous ſhall all be true: every thing 
that ſhall wear the face of prodigy or enchant- 


ment I will take from nature; the events ſhall 


be ſuch as either have happened, or do daily 


happen at preſent. 

Well, that now appears incredible, 

But I am ſure of one thing, mamma, which 
is, that you will have no cryſtal palaces, with 


pillars of diamond, in your tale, 


BY 
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- 
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Yes, ſince you defy me to it, I will have cryſ- 
tal palaces, with pillars of diamond ; and what's 
more, a City all of ſilver. | \ 

What, without the aſſiſtance of magic, fairies, 
and necromancers | 

Yes, without magic, fairies, or necroman- 
cers; with other events ſtil] more ſurpriſing. 

I ſhall never recover from my amazement ! 
Dear, dear, how impatient I am to hear your 
tale, mamma! 3 ? 

It will take me-three weeks at leaſt to write 
it, for F muſt look over ſeveral voyages and works 
of natural hiſtory. - > 
What can you find in theſe inſtructive books, 
things more marvellous than in Prince Percinet ? 
How does it happen then, that fairy tales are not 
eut of faſhion ? | 

Becauſe the kind of tales I ſpeak of, require 
previous knowledge, which 1s only to be gained 
by ſtudy. 

But how then, mamma, ſhall we be able to 
underitand your tale ? 

I will employ no technical terms, and only re- 
late the effects, without explaining their cauſes ; 
fo that if you had not been told ic ſhould be all 
truth, you would have ſuppoſed it abſolutely a 
fairy tale; but you muſt wait three weeks, du- 
ring which time our evening and morning ſtories 
mall all be ſuſpended. | 

O dear, O dear, three weeks ! 

Do yourſelves juſtice, Caroline and Pulche- 
ria; have I not forbid yaur ever looking in a 
book that was not given you, either by me or 
your grandmamma. | 

That is very true, and we deſerve a longer 
penance, | | "x 


a 1 
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To conſole themſelves as much as poſſible, 
the children paſſed their time in their garden 
every evening, and Madame de Clemire with 
them. Look, mamma, ſaid Pulcheria, at that 
bed of hyacinths; it is all mine, cried ſhe, 
with rapture ; how happy, dear mamma, have 


you made _ dear Pulcheria, by giving her 


that bit of ground: if I could but remember 
always to follow your inſtructions, and never 
diſobey you, nothing would be wanting to my 
Happineſs. Ah! mamma, I am ſure you are as 


good as the Sage who prayed for the wicked ; do 


pray th t I may be not lo forgetful, nor ſo in- 

| 1 and that none of my hyacinths may 
—— ---"+ : 

Then you are not tired of your garden. 
Dear ! nc, mamma, I am fonder and fonder 

of itevery day. | 
That is not at all ſurpriſing ; ſimple and 

innocent pleaſures alone are durable; the 

palace and the throne ſoon become tireſome ; a 


den, cultivated by our own hands never. 


Pioclekan, when ſolicited by his former col- 
league Maximian, again to take the imperial 
crown, which they had both long abdicated, only 
writ as follows in anſwer: Comes my friend, 
and ſee the fine lettuces I have planted in my 
garden at Salona (a). | 
Ahl but what would he have ſaid if he had 
had my hyacinths? | | 

Take care, however, of being too fond of your 
flowers; beware of exceſs in every thing; be- 
ware of an excluſrve preference. - © | 


(a) Hiſtoire de Charlemagne, par M. Gaillard, Tom. 
I. p. 227. | We 
5 Why 
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Why mamma, can one's fondneſs for flowers 
become a paſſion 
Every thing may be abuſed by thoſe who do 
not liſten to reaſon, arid do not ſubdue their 
whims : would you think that there are people 
filly enough, mad enough, to give two ortthree 


hundred guineas for a lower-root 7 
Three hundred guineas ! 
T have ſeen ſeveral hyacinths, at Haerlem, in = 

Holland, which have coſt ſuch ſums (12). 

But what, mamma, could make a flower ſo 

dear ? 

The minute delicacy of amateurs; they, ſor 
example, ſeek for uncommon tints, and require 

a hyacinth ſhould have certain properties, on 

which they ſet an imaginary value, and into 

which they enquire with the moſt ſcrupulous ex- 
actitude. | 

Lord ! mamma, amateurs are greater children 
than I am; their flowers of three hundred gui- 
neas do not ſmell better than mine, nor look 
better, it's my opinion; and ſo I would as 
lief have my little bed of hyacinths as any 
bed. at —-—“: . 

You are very right, my dear, to be ſatisfied - 
with your own. | | 

As they were thus converſing, a ſervant came 
to inform Madame de Clemire of the arrival of a 
coach. It was a viſitor's carriage, and contained 
M. and Madame de Luzanne, with their only 

1 daughter Sidonia, a young lady of fifteen. Ma- 

* dame de Clemire had never yet ſeen them, be- 
cauſe, though neighbours, they had paſſed the 
winter at Autun; and ſuppoſing them come 

m. | back, ſhe had been to pay them a viſit in the 
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beginning of April, which they were now come 
to return. 

M. de Luzanne was about forty, and rather 
handſome, of which, and having in his youth 
been two or three times at Paris, he was very 
vain. He had a profound tontempt for every 
body bred in the country, and treated his wife 
with diſdain, and his daughter with indifference, 
| ſuppoſing himſelf - utterly ſuperior to all ſuch 
petty people; and conſoling himſelf for the mis- 
fortune of living with none but his inferiors, by 


- imagining that his ſuperiority was too evident 


not to be generally felt. 

Having never lived in the faſhionable world, 
he conſequently was ignorant of its cuſtoms ; he 
vet had the ridiculous vanity of pretending to 
know it well, and piqued himſelf on his gal- 
lantry, which he expreſſed by phraſes collected 
from tales and novels ; ; the authors of which, 

endeavouring to paint the manners of the 
great, had repreſented thoſe only of their vulgar 
and humble imitators ; this kind of erudition 
gave M. de Luzanne a tone of familiarity, a 
ſtrange jargon and manners, as diſagreeable as 
impertinent. 

Madame de Luzanne had none of theſe foppe- 
ries : her behaviour was ſimple and amiable; 
though contemned by her huſband, ſhe loved him 
to exceſs; and, unable to overlook the ſingulari- 
ty of his charaQer, the blindneſs of her too ten- 
der affection made her ſuppoſe his ar antics ſo 
many graces, 

Their daughter Sidonia was mild, medett, 
ingenuous, and ſenſible; ſpoke little, anſwered 
with timidity, and bluſhed often ; but there 


was nothing aukward in her embarraſſment, 
2 | | nothing 
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nothing auſtere in her, reſerve, and there was no 
company in which her behaviour, her perſon, 
and her diſcourſe, would have appeared miſ- 
placed. 

Madame de Clemire, followed by her three : 
children, entered the hall, where ſhe found . 
and Madame de Luzanne 'with. their daughter. 

M. de Luzanne, ambitious of pleaſing a lady 
from Paris, never diſcovered. ſo much folly and 
extravagance. After the firſt compliments, uſual 
on ſuch occaſions, Madam, faid he, addreſſing 0 
himſelf to Madame de Clemire, I dare not ima- 

ine that we can, may, or ought to flatter our- 
ſelves with the hope of having you in our neigh- 
bourhood next winter. 

I am in expectation, Sir, of not returning to # 
town before the autumn after next. 

You are in expectation madam ! What a po- 
lite phraſe ! 

I am delighted with the country. 

I hope, however, you will allow, madam his 
when one has once lived in the capital, the 
country is no longer ſupportable. Life is at 
Paris! Vegetation only is here.“ But à- propos, 
madam, how does Verglan do ? 

Do you mean my brother, Sir ? 

Yes, madam, he was onde one of my inti- 
mates ; ; - many a delightful evening have we 
ſpent together ; a little elevated I own ſome- 
times; his adventure with Bleinville made a 
noiſe ; he is married ſince, and marriage is an. 
excellent cooler for the brain, 

He has an amiable wife, Sir, and is very 
happy. 

Yes, I know ſhe is very rich; I have 
heard that one of her old uncles was lately dead, 

and 
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and left her ten thouſand crowns a year (1250).) 
"That Uncle was once a man of great gallantry ; 


the country produces few fo polite. - 


My ſiſter, Sir, was greatly afflicted at the loſs 
of her Uncle ; a worthy relation is a precious 
and a certain friend. F 

To be ſure, madam ; but a groaning old Un- 
cle, you will own, is no great loſs; each muſt 


have their turn to live, and the young would 


have great right to complain if the old were im- 
mortal. But do, madam, oblige me ſo far as to 
inform me if Blandford be til] as fond of Cham- 
paign as formerly, _- z 
ou mean my Uncle, Sir, I preſume, - 
The very ſame, madam. 8 a 
Upon my word I don't know. 
He had a moſt delightful country-houſe, it was 


a paradiſe. You, madam, are too young to re- 


member the Counteſs de Blane in her prime. 
When I was at Paris ſhe was the rage, the ton, 
the toaſt of the time! I remember ſhe had a bo 
at the Opera. EE 
Madame de Clemire endeavouring to make the 
converſation general, addreſſed herſelf to Ma- 
dame de Luzanne ; but M. de Luzanne perceiv- 


2 


ing Caroline and Pulcheria, exclaimed, in pre- 


tended raptu res. There is beauty indeed! 
There are features! There are ſhapes ! There 

are eyes ! No, no; thoſe eyes were aſſuredly not 
made to remain in the country ! It would be a 


public robbery, high treaſon in the Court of 


Cupid, to keep them from the capital. | 
What age is your daughter, pray Sir, ſaid 


Sie 


© 
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She. knows that, anſwered careleſsly, M. de 
Luzanne, meaning his wife; for my part I al- 
ways forget. - 

9 de Clemire ſeized the opportunity of 
aſking Madame de Luzanne the ſame queſtion, 
and at the ſame time of ſpeaking highly in praiſe. 
of Sidonia; to which her mother liſtened with 
evident ſatisfaction, while M. de Luzanne, with 
a cold and ale 
phlets that lay hpon the chimney- piece; then 
turning ſuddenly to Madame de Clemire, ſaid, 
what think you madam of our old La Paliniere ? 
Could it be b 
at Paris ; but ſuch is the effect of the country air, 
it eats into and deſtroys that ſmooth varniſh, 
thoſe elegant graces, which can only be conſerved 
at the court, or in the capital; and J don't doubt, 
madam, but you find 2 a little ruſty. _ 
Theſe words, pronounced in a ſelf-ſufficient 
tone, aſked for a compliment which they did 


not obtain: Madame de Clemire contented her- 


ſelf, with rendering juſtice to the underſtanding 
and merit of M. de la Paliniere ; after which ſhe 
ſpoke on indifferent ſubjects, and in about a 


quarter of an hour M. de Luzanne made a ſign 


to his wife, which put an end to the viſit. _ 
Returning home, Madame de Luzanne and 
her daughter ſaid, they thought Madame de Cle- 
mire exceedingly amiable ; but M. de Luzanne, 
with a dry and diſcontented air, ſilenced them 
by anſwering, Madame de Clemire was abſo- 
lutely deficient in wit, judgment, and good 
breeding. | | , 
What an odd man, ſaid Cæſar to his mamma, 


M. de Luzanne is. | | 
Ee Which 


air, tumbled over ſome pam 


elieved that he had paſt his youth 


* 


* 


. 
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Which way, Czfar ? 


I cannot deſcribe which way, mamma, but he 
is ſo droll, his walk, his ſmile, his geſtures have 
ſomething in them fo odd; and then he ſpeaks in 
ſuch an affected manner, that—— that 
But what do you mean by an affected man- 
ner? | 
Something unlike every body elſe, mamma; 
ſomething at which one is every moment ready to 
laugh, and yet can give no reaſon why; juſt as 
one does you know, aiamma, at the antics of an 
ape. 3 
| bor ſimile is a little hardy Ceſar, but very 
juſt. 60h 


* 


And then, he ſays, conſerved inſtead of pre- 
þ j dig and the capital, inſtead of Paris or the 
OWN. = 

Very true, though your criticiſm is rather 
minute; theſe expreſſions are all in their own 
nature equally proper, but cuſtem determines 
which is to be preferred; and it is in reality theſe 
nice diſtinctions, which give one perſon's lan- 
guage a 1 over another's, He likewiſe 
fays, the rage and the fen, which are ridiculous 
and affected words, and, like many other, that 
are at moments faſhionable, ſhould be carefully 
avoided by people who wiſh' to ſpeak with that 
eaſy elegance, fo pleaſing to the ear, and fo ho- 
nourable to the underſtanding. 

And did not you,obferve, mamma, when M. 
de Luzanne enquired after my Uncle, he called 
him plein Verglan? | 
. Yes; ſo in ſpeaking of M. de la Paliniére, he 

ſaid La Palinicre : and this is an affectation cf 
eaſe ; a thing in it's own nature exceedingly eſti- 
mable in ſociety, but exceedingly difficult to ob- 
tain, 
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tain, without degenerating into rudeneſs, as M. 
de Luzanne did in the above inſtances. And I 
am ſorry to obſerve, that at preſent, M. de Lu- 
zan ne is far from being the only perſon wo 
miſtakes rudeneſs for eaſe, though no two quali- 
ties can poſſibly be more oppoſite. But let us 
at preſent ſpeak of Madame de Luzanne, and 
her daughter Sidonia: what do you think of 
them ? l = 
O, mamma, I think Madame de Luzanne ex- iſ 
ceedingly amiable ; and her daughter appears to * 
me quite charmin 5 
You are very right; ſhe is g modeſt, 
and natural, and thoſe -are qualities which will. 
pleaſe every perſon, and all nations. * = 
' I talked ſoftly with Mademoiſelle Luzanne, | 
and ſhe anſwered me with ſo much gentleneſs and 
complaiſance, that to be ſure, thought I, ſhe 
would have been a miracle had the had a good. 
education. 
Bout pray tell me what you. underſtand by a 
good education ? 
| Why, mamma ours 
I am much obliged to you for the compliment, . 
my dear; but it is not an eulogium, but a defini- 
tion I demand. 25 
A good education a good education is 
is is to have is to have a great many ac- 
compliſhments. Mademoiſelle de Luzanne told 
me herſelf ſhe neither underſtood. muſic, draw 
hs nor dancing. 
on't you — to have heard ſpeak at 
Paris of an Opera Singer, called Mademoiſelle 
Flora ? | 
Yes, mamma, the perſon that my Aunt would 
not have at the entertainment ſhe gave you. 
N 5 The. 


/ 
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The ſame; and that air, which you remem- 
ber was ſo ill ſung, would have been ſung de- 
lightfully had Mademoiſelle Flora come. 

Yes, mamma ; but you know Mademoiſelle 
Flora ts not a woman of character. | | 
Very true; and yet Mademoiſelle Flora ſings 
delightfully, dances well, plays on ſeveral in- 

ſtruments, and has a great many * . 
® thus, according to your definition, ſhe has re- 
deeived a good education.” 

No, mamma, I perceive ſhe has not. 

I am glad you do; I would have you under- 
| "Rand, that a brilliant is not a _u ucation. I 
dave a thouſand times repeated to you, that you 
of ought not to place too high a value on things, 
which, in their own nature, are of no im port- 
ance. A well accompliſhed perſon is poſſeſſed of 
*a thouſand attractions, a thouſand graces, a thou- 
fſand reſources of pleaſure, both to themſelves 
and others. But dan graces and attractions 
make us happy without virtue? 24 
Certainly not, ſaid Cæſar; for to be happy, 
e muſt be loved and eſteemed. . 
Dancing, drawing, and muſic, cannot render 
us either eſtimable or beloved. 26 
And are they nothing then, mamma, but 
trifling accomp ned es 
Even ſo; though infinitely leſs trifling than 
beauty or e charms; becauſe, beſides the 
inexhauſtible amuſement they afford us, it coſts 
great pains to acquire them: and it is with great 
reaſon ſuppoſed, that a young perſon fo accom- 
pliſhed, is tractable, induſtrious, and perſevering; 
therefore, in this point of view, theſe talents 
undoubtedly merit a certain degree of eſtima- 


tion. 
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And what muſt we think of inſtructiue ſtudies, | 


I 


mamma? "x 
Whatever may inform the mind, extend its 
powers, and give perfection to our reaſon, muſt 
neceſſarily make us better: an extenſive read- 
ing, a knowledge of various languages, of geo- 
graphy,. geometry, and other ſciences, enlarge 
the faculties, conſequently erudition cannot be 
called trifling. 7h | 
_ Certainly not, fince it contributes to render 
us more eſtimable; it is therefore far above 

things which we call accompliſhments... _. 
That cannot be diſputed ;, nor indeed is there: 


* < 


any thing ſuperior to erudition, except the qua- 


lities of the heart. And now tell me, Suppoſe: 
you were to meet a young woman, totally unac- 
compliſhed, ignorant of every language but her 
own, without the elements of any one art, yet 


a lover of work and reading, never idle, always 


modeſt, of an equal obliging diſpoſition, fearful 
of doing wrong, deſirous of inſtruction; in ſine, 
joining frankneſs to prudence, anſwer me, I ſay, 
Palcheria, would not you allow ſuch a perſon. 


had received a good education? 


I fee, mamma, I was wrong. If Mademoiſelle 


Luzanne is, as I believe her to be, all that yaw 
deſcribe, I aſſure you I now think her education 
has been excellent. | 11 
Les, fince the true end of every teacher, 
her principal object ought to be to weed out 
the defects, and encourage the virtuous propen- 
ſities of her pupil; if at laſt ſhe renders her a 
worthy and woman, ſhe has well fulfilled. 
the noble duty of the difficult taſk ſhe had un- 
8 dertaken. ; ö | | ö 

I feel. 


| 
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I feel the truth of all this, mamma; but yet, 
Af to ſuch virtues the pupil could likewiſe add 
knowledge and accomplimments, education 
would then become perfect: and this ſeems 
very poſſible. 

It aſſuredly is ſo; and I flatter myſelf with 
the agreeable hope, that you ſhall one day be a 
proof of it's poſlibility. I could cite ſeveral 
young perſons, in whom not only the good 
qualities of the heart, but thoſe of the mind. and 
body are likewiſe all united, without reckon- 
ing Delphine, Eglantine, and the amiable Eu- 
- » genia. - 

Well, mamma, I hope I ſhall never forget 

this converfation. I hope I ſhall always re- 
member, that we ought not to place a great va- 
lue on any but eſſcntia! things, and that i ſhall 
never again contound brilliant with good' edu- 
cations; that is to ſay, with, thoſe which ren- 
der us virtuous. 
Alt this goes to prove, that a tender mother, 
though buried in the country, without fortune, 
and without the aſſiſtance of any maſter, may, 
aided by vigilance and reaſon, give her daughter 

an excellent education; aftection, patience, and 

| a few well choſen books, will be ſufficient. 


The fame evening that this converſation hap- 
pened, Cæſar and his i:iie:rs at ſupper, allowed 
themſelves to take ſome liberties with the foibles 
of M. de Luzanne. Madame de Clemire repri- 
manded them very ſeverely on that account. 
What, ſaid ſhe, I imagined 1 had received a 
-great proof of your confidence in me; I am 
jorry now to find, it was nothing but the effect 
of your malignity. {1 FAM 
5 dear, mamma 


H 
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It is natural and neceſſary you ſhould conſult 
me, and tell me your opinions; acquaint me 
with the impreſſions you receive, in order that 1 
may know if you judge well or ill. I, therefore, 
think it very proper you ſhould tell me with 
frankneſs and ſincerity, what you think of ſuch 
perions as viſit here, provided your obſervations 
don't turn upon frivolous points. Thus, if in 
converſation, ſomething ' ſhould be ſaid which 
you think contrary to good manners or good 
ſenſe, I authorize you to acquaint me with your 
remarks; this liberty is nothing more than a 


proof of your confidence in me; but the ſame 


| liberty taken in the preſence of others, are ma- 


_ - licious, or at leaſt very indiſereet. 


Dear mamma, we have done very wrong. 

You have, indeed. Malice is an odious vice, 
and is in youth eſpecially as ridiculous as it is 
hateful and diſguſting. Are you at your age, 
or will you be at the age of eighteen or twenty, 
capable of judging and deciding on things that 
are to be condemned ? your reputation. will not 
then be eſtabliſhed, and how will you obtain 
the general eſteem, if you ſhew yourſelves fic- 
kle, indiſcreet, and malicious? Without expe- 
rience yourſelves, will you not ſtand in need of 
the indulgence of others? And who will be in- 
dulgent to youth, when malicious? In giving 
way to the emotions of malice, you would Joſe 
all the graces of ſuch an age, and prove your- 


fſelves equally deficient in ducernment, under- 


ſtanding, and principles. 4 

This leſſon made fo much the more imprefli- 
on upon Cæſar and his fiſters, for that Madame 
de Clemire terminated it, by declaring their con- 


duct 
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duct had retarded the recommencement of the 
evening tales. 
- For how long, mamma? cried they, mourn- 
fully. 
At preſent, anſwered Madame de Clemire, I 
am writing the marvellous tale that I promiſed 
ou. 
: And when it is finiſhed, ſhall not we begin. - 
again? 

No; not tin a fortnight after. 

Dear, that will be very Jong. 

It is occaſioned by your own error, for which 
you ought to be ſorry; murmuring, you . | 
would only prolong the penance. 

Murmur, mamma! Could we be ſo ungrate- 
ful? No; we know your juſtice, and it is that 
which afflicts us ſo much. 

A few tears were here ſhed, whieh were wiped A 
off by maternal tenderneſs, while the gentle ca- 
reſſes of ſo good a mother comforted them for ſo. 

#ſevere a puniſhment. 

Madame de Clemire, however, continued bu- 
fily to employ herſelf in writing the tale ſhe had 
promiſed them ; and the fifteenth of June ſhe in- 
formed them it was finiſhed and copied. Their 
joy would have been very great, had they not 
ſighed to remember they muſt, yet wait another 
itoight,- before they ſhould hear it read. The 
ſweet and varied pleaſures of the moſt delight- 

ful of all the ſeaſons, rendered this privation, 
however, much leis painful than it would have 
been during the long evenings of winter: the 
cherries began to redden, and the woods already 
produced wild ſtrawberries: Cæſar had learnt 
from Auguſtin how to climb trees, and had ſe- 

- veral times brought home, in triumph, neſts of 
linnets 
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linnets or chaffinches, with half-fledged young. 

Happy was the fiſter to whom ſuch precious 

gifts were deſtined; what joy! what gratitude 

did they excite! And yet in receiving them, 

they remembered with pity the poor mother de- 

ptived of her young; but they treafured up te 

nefts, and bought cages for the birds. | 
| 
| 


' 
1 
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They buſied themſelves in making oſier baſ- 

kets, and coronets of ruſhes. Theſe amuſements i 
did not make them neglect the cultivation of | 
their garden: the jonquils and pinks had re- 4x 

placed the hyacinths ; the lillies were no longer 1 

in flower: but who could regret them when the 

roſe was half blown? . 

One morning, when Madame de Clemire was 
walking with the Abbe and her little family near 
the children's garden, Pulcheria aſked permiſſion 

to pay a viſit to her roſe-trees.. Leave given, 
away ſhe ran, entered the garden, and there un- 
expectedly found a fine full blown roſe ; deſirbus 
of plucking it for an offering to her mamma, 
and the ſtalk being thick and thorny, and ſhe 
without either knife or ſciflars, patience or 
ſtrength, ſhe thought ſhe might wrap her hand 
in her apron, and without danger, thus defend- 
ed, ſeize and pluck it. No ſooner had the laid 

hold on it but ſhe ſhrieked, drew back ſuddenly + 

her bleeding fingers, and gave ſo violent a ſhake 
to the tree, that the beautiful roſe ſhed about 

Balf its leaves. Pulcheria could not retain her 

tears at this fight; the loſs of the roſe was even 
more painful . ul were the wounds in her fin- 
gers; ſhe was ſorry that the blood, which had 
dropped from her hand, had tarniſhed the flow- 
er; the drew it away, and found ſome relief by 
weeping over the remains of her roſe. _ 
8 | Madame 
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Madame de Clemire, pale and trembling, ran 


precipitately into the garden; the Abbé, and 


a 


her brother and ſiſter followed; ſhe heard the 


cry of her child, and haſtened with fear to her 
aſſiſtance. Pulcheris, at the fight of her mam- 


ma, was aſhamed of having —— ſo loud for 


ſuch a trifle, and ran into her arms. After ſhe 
had related her adventure, ſhe added, it was the 
fineſt of all the roſes, mamma, and I intended 
to * it you. 

fell, but the loſs of your roſe could not be 
the ridiculous occaſion of a cry which terrified 
me ſo greatly? 

Dear mamma, I did not think I had cried fo 
2 loud. 

t ſeems to me that I never heard a ſhriek fo 
piercing. 

That was becauſe you knew the ſound of the 
voice. Dear mamma, you can hardly ſtand you 
tremble ſo ; pray fit down. 

Well, well, 2 very glad you wept only at 
the loſs of your roſe, __ becauſe you meant to 
give it me; the motive is ſo amiable. 

Mamma! 

What's the matter with you my dear? Why 
do you ſeem ſo much embarraſſed? 

Becauſe—— becauſe mamma I- 

little at the pain of the thorns too. 
That frank confeſſion, procured the tendereſt 
careſſes and praiſes to Pulcheria. Always pre- 
ſerve the ſame candour, the ſame generoſity, 


I weep a 


my dear little girl, ſaid Madame de Clemire, 


always tell the truth, and never accept of falle 


raiſe. There is a meanachs as well as injuſtice, 


in accepting praiſe we do not merit: à noble 


mind 


| * 
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mind is happy becauſe it has done good, and 
not becauſe it is applauded. 0 

It is certain, ſaid the Abbe, that Mademoj- 
ſelle Pulcheria has a natural frankneſs, which 
cannot be too much admired; but it is much to 
be wiſhed, ſhe ſhould be. as courageous as ſhe is 
ſincere. 

Happily for me, anſwered Pulcheria, courage 
is a quality not neceſſary to a woman. 

It is true, replied the Abbe, that a woman, 
not having the ſtrength of a man, cannot have 
his valour ; ſhe is not intended to wield the 
ſword, nor command armies ; therefore may, 
without diſhonour, be deficient in courage : if, 
however, the is abſolutely deſtitute of that qua- 
lity, ſhe is much to be pitied, and indeed can- 
not be perfectly eſteemed : it is not required ſhe 
ſhould be a heroine, but abſolute puſillanimity } is 

unpardonable. 

Beſides, added Madame de Clémire, if you 
weep. at the wound of a thorn, what would 
you do at the drawing of a tooth ? How will you 
ſupport numerous other ills, inſeparable from 
humanity, ſuch as a violent head-ache, colic, 
or nervous attack ? 

I wiſh, mamma, I was more courageous. 

It depends entirely on n my dear. 

On me, mamma! How? 

Imitate your brother, and learn to ſuffer with- 
out complaining, that is the whole ſecret. 

But that is very difficult mamma. 4 

Not in the leaſt; a little command over your- 
ſelf, and a few refleQions, will ſoon ſhew you 
it is very attainable. Complaints aggravate and F 
augment our ſufterings, while our endeavours 
not to complain, divert the mind from dwelling 

on 


* 
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von them. The other day for example, during 
your. walk, you were thirſty: what were you 
the-better for repeating a hundred times, as you 
did, How thirſty I am ! O dear, O dear, how 
« thirſty I am! I ſhall die with drought !” 
You were very importunate, made every body 
uneaſy, took no part in the converſation, and 
yet all your complainings did not procure you a 
ſingle drop of water. 7 | 
*Tis very true, mamma, it is a bad habit 1 
have got; and what vexes me moſt with myſelf 
is, that I wearied you my dear mamma. 
No, Pulcheria, it is not wearineſs, it is not 
that kind of ſenſation I feel; when you com- 
plain, I partake in- all your ſufferings, whether 
real or imaginary; I am your mother, I am 
therefore afflicted when you are unhappy ; but 
if you were not a child, I ſhould have more con- 
tempt than pity for you; for, generally ſpeak- 
ing, we have no compaſſion ſor trifling pains, " 
except when they are borne with patience. 5 
I will endeavour to correct myſelf, mamma; | 
J promiſe you I will. 
A few days after this, the penance being end- 
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end, Madame de Clemire promiſed in the even- 1 
ning, to read them the tale ſhe had written. Af- e 
= ter ſupper they ran directly into the hall, and 
Madame de Clemire, fitting by the ſide of a ta- : 
ble, took her manuſcript from her pocket. t 
Before I begin, ſaid ſhe, you ought to recol- 
le, that I have undertaken chiefly to relate ex- =” 
traordinary, yet poſſible events; incidents which 7 
to you ſhall appear incredible, but which, how- p 
ever, have, or- might have, all happened: in a Ii 


word, phznomena, the exiſtence of which, paſt 


or preſent, is well proved. I have only in- 
vented 


\ 
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vented the plot of the ſtory, that is to ſay, the 
ſole part which to you ſhall appear credible; 
while all that you will think marvellous, all 
that will recall to your minds your Fairy tales, 
is preciſely true and natural. 1 1 
O, that will be charming! 
You will think my incredible truths, a thou- 
ſand times better than your common well con- 
firmed every day truths, 
But what, mamma, muſt we continually be- 
lieve what we cannot comprehend ?. „ 
Do not think yourſelf humbled by that Cæ- 
ſar; that is a deſtiny common to manhood, as 
well as infancy ; our capacities are too confin- 
ed to comprehend all the truths which are de- 
monſtrable ; and it would be abſurd to affirm a 
thing does not exiſt, becauſe it is beyond the li- 
mits of our underſtandings. Let us not adopt 
errors, but let us not give way to that vain and 
-ridiculous preſumption which rejects, with diſ- 
Tain, and without examination, every thing 
that reaſon cannot conceive. 
Well, mamma, you have told us, that every 
thing in your tale is well proved ; therefore we 
may blindly believe and take the facts for grant- 
ed, and that is as much as 1 defire. „„ 
I wiſh to underſtand what I hear, mamma, 
and therefore ſhall be glad of your explana-+* >; 
tions. hs | . 
I will willingly explain whatever I can; but 
that will not be much, I am not learned, be- 
ſides, as I have ſaid: there is an infinity of 
| phenomena in exiſtence, of which the moſt 
| learned men cannot explain the cauſes. 


| And 
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And will you interrupt your tale, mamma, at 
each marvellbus circumſtance, to give us an ex- 
planation? 

O, no; for, as you may aſl think, ſuch in- 
terruptions would ſpoil my ſtory. 1 have writ- 

. ten notes, which we will read with attention 
another time. At preſent, if you will liſten, I 
will begin. 

Ay, that we will, willingly, dear mamma. 80 
ſaying, they drew their chairs nearer to Ma- 
dame de Clemire, who opened her nnn | 
and read aloud the following bale. 25 
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| ; | 3 
{1) QTONES bearing the figures of Plants, are called 
|  Dendritis; and thoſe in which the form of Ani, 
mals is ſeen, Zoomorphitis. q | | 


(2) Butterflies are arranged into genera and claſſes. 
The general diſtinction is, that which divides them into 
the day and night kinds. We have among the birds 
ſome few that fiy abroad only by night, but theſe bear on- 
ly a ſmall proportion in nuniber to the day fliers : on the 
contrary, the number of Butterflies which we ſee flutter- 
ing about the fields and gardens, are ſcarcely fo many as 
thoſe which fly abroad only by night. We often meet 
with theſe even in our houſes, flying about the candles, 
and the hedges ſwarm with them: in the day-time we 
find them hid under the leaves of plants, and often, as it 
were, in a torpid ſtate. In this condition they remain 
till evening; but they are ſo cunning in hiding them« 
ſelves at this time, that it is difficult to ſee one, even in 
places where there are a great number. The way to diſ- 
cover them is to beat and diſturb the buſhes, or ſhake the 
branches of trees in places where they are ſuſpected to 
be, and they will often be driven out in ſwarms, In this 
caſe they never fly far, but ſettle again upon the firſt tree 
or buſh they come to; and in ſummer if any one goes 
out into the fields or gardens with a candle, in calm ftill 
night, there will numbers of diflerent kinds of them al- 
moſt immediately gather about it. "Theſe are called by 
Naturaliſts n;g/t-butterflies, phalene, and moths. + ©. 


(3) Thoſe animals are uſually called inſects, the bodies 

of which are compoſed of rings or ſegments. 

One ſpecies of the Butterfly, M. Reaumur has called 

the. Bundle of Dry Leaves. This, when it is in W 
| 0 
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of reſt, has wholly the appearance of a little cluſter of 
the decayed leaves of ſome herb. The poſition and co- 
lour of its wings greatly favour this * and 
they have very large ribs, wholly like thoſe of the leaves 
of plants, and are indented in the ſame manner at their 
edges, as the leaves of many plants are. This ſeems 
to point out the care of nature for the auimal, and fre- 
qutatly may preſerve it from birds, &c. >, | 
The Skull Butterfly is another ſingular ſpecies, ſo call- 
ed from its head reſembling, in ſo ne degree, a death's 
head, or human ſkull. This very remarkable appear- 
— is terrible to many ple; hut it has another yet 
reater ſingularity attendiag it; which is, that when 
Fiohted, it has a mournful and harſh voice. This ap- 
red the more ſurprizing to M. Reaumur, as no other 
nown butterfly had any the leaſt voice at all; and he 
was not ready of belief that it was a real voice, but ſuſ- 
pected the moiſe, like that of the cicadæ, to be owing 
to the attrition of ſome part of the body: and, in fine, 
he, by great pains, diſcovered that the noiſe was not 
truly vocal, but was made by a hard and briſk rubbing 
of the trunk againſt two hard bodies between which it is 
placed. NY | 5 


(Shells are divided into three claſſes, the firſt claſs 
is called Univalve, or ſhells of one piece, ſuch as the 
Snail ; the ſecond Bivalve, ſuch as Oyſters; the third 

* Multivalve, or ſhells of ſeveral pieces, ſuch as the Pho- 


las and Balanus. 


(s) Botany is the Science of Plants ; or that part of 
hyſiology which tre?ts- of plants, their ſeveral kinds, 
= virtues, and uſes. / 


Authors are divided about the preciſe object and ex- 
tent of Botany, which ſome. will have to include the 
whole province of plants, in all their ſtates, uſes, and 

relations; others reſtrain it to the knowledge of the 

claſſes, genera, ſpecies, external figures, and deſeripti- 
| on of plants, excluſive of their origin and generation, 
| which belong to Phyfology; of the culture and propa- 
| b gation, which belong to Gardening and Agriculture ; 
| anckof their virtues, which are objects of conſideration 
| | 
; 
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„ in Niyſft and Pharmacy. _ 5 
Mincralogy is that previous part of Metallurgy —_— 
RATS _ reaches 
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teaches the ways of finding, judging, and digging of 


mines. Es 

Mineralogy is an art that requires a conſiderable com- 
paſs of knowledge before it can be practiſed to advan- 
tage; for it demands a_ competent kill in the nature, 
effluvia, and effects of mineral matters, whether earths, 
ſalts, ſulphurs, ſtones, ores, bitumens, gems, or me- 
tals; it likewiſe requires a knowledge of the internal 
ſtructure of the earth, and its various ſtrata, with a com- 


| petent ſkill in ſubterraneous architecture, menſuration, 


hydraulics, levelling, and mechanics. | 
The places abounding with mines are generally heal- 


thy, as ſtanding high, and every way expoſed to the air; 


yet ſome places, where mines are found, prove poiſon- 
ous, and can upon no account be dug, though ever fo 
rich. The way of examining a ſuſpected place of this 
kind is to make experiments upon brutes, by expoſing 


them to the efluvia or exhalations, to find the effect. 


(6) Cataracts, couching of. This operation in Surge- 
ry is performed by penetrating the globe of the eye with 


the couching needle, through the funica conjunttiva and 


albugmea, at a very ſmall diſtance beyond the circum- 
ference of the tunica cornea, and as exactly as poſſible 
in a line with the moſt external part of the circle of the 
pupil. 3 
Cataracts, extraction . M. Daviel, in 1745, firſt 
began this operation for the cure of the cataract; and out 


of a hundred and fifteen different operations, a hundred 


ſucceeded. Though it is ſaid that M. St. V ves practiſed 
it about ſixty years before, 3 , 
Great ſkill and care are neceſſary, in order to avoid 
wounding the Iris, which would endanger the eye. The 
whole operation requires about two minutes, and is at- 
tended with little or no pain. This operation is an ma- 
ny reſpects preferable to couching ; as it may be per- 
formed at all times, and in all kinds of cataracts, whe- 
ther they are come to maturity or not, and many acci- 
dents are avoided. The * accident to which this 
operation is liable, is an exceſſive evacution of the vi- 
treous humour, at the time of performing it, which may 
occaſion a ſinking down of the globe of the eye, à de- 
formity, and an irrecoverable lots of fight. | 


* 


* 


3 | 
Cataract of water, a fall, or precipice in the channel 


or bed of a river; cauſed by rocks, or other obſtacles, 
ſtopping the courſe of its ſtream: from whence the wa- 


ter falls with impetuoſity and noiſe. a 

Such are the Cataracts of the Nile, the Danube, 
Rhine, &c. | N 7 

In that of Niagara, the perpendicular fall of the wa- 
ter is 137 feet: and in®that of Piſtile Rhaiadr, in North 
Wales, the fall of water is near 240 feet from the moun- 
tain to the lower pool. a F 

Strabo calls that a Cataract which we call a Caſcade; 
and what we call a Cataract, the Ancients uſually called 


a Cataclia. 


(7) It is known that a great Princeſs, exceedingly 
diſtinguiſhed by her virtues and piety, died with a tran- 
quillity admired by all who were preſent. After ſhe 
had received the ſacraments, and after a long agon'zing 
fit, ſhe ſuddenly cried; O how delicious is death ! And 
_ theſe were her alt words. 15 | 


(8) Oeconomy of Bees. Naturaliſts relate wonders on 


* 


# 


this ſubject. The moral virtues have been all, at one 


time or other, attributed to Hees; and they have been 
particularly celebrated for their prudence, induſtry, 
mutual affection, unity, loyalty to their So ereign, pub- 
lic ſpirit, ſobriety, and cleanlineſs. The fagacity of 
Bees, in foreſeeing rain, has been often mentioned, 
but it is very queſtionable. Though ſome of the ac- 
counts that have been given of theſe inſeRs are fabulous, 
yet intimate acquaintance with them in their domeſtic 
operations, hath furniſhed many real facts, that are as 
ſurprizing as thoſe which are groundleſs. It muſt not, 
however, be omitted, that at.certain times, when they 
think their ſtores will fall ſhort, they make no ſcruple 
to throw out of the hives their own offspring; the 
nymphs, and young Bees of the drone kind, ſcarce 
extricated from their covering, have been carried away 
and left to periſh. Though they are juſt in their own 
kingdom, and to thoſe who may properly be called their 
fellow-ſubjects, they rob and plunder ſtrangers and fo- 
reigners, whenever they have power and opportunity; 
and they have frequent battles in committing depreda- 


tions on neighbouring colonies and hives, or in ſelf- 
defence, 
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defence, which end fatally to many of their number, 
Bu it ſhould be obſerved, that this never happens, un- 
eſs in the Spring or Autumn, when the weather is 


- warm and honey ſcarce, and there are no flowers to pro- 
duce it. In this caſe, when they have ranged the fields 


without ſucceſs, . they endeavour. to ſupply themſelves, 


at the hazard of their lives, from the ſtocks of other 
Bees. However, if the Queen of either hive, ſhat hap- 
pens to be engaged is killed, the conteſt is finiſhed, and 
both parties unite under the ſurvivor. 


(9) Among others, is that of Madame Lagnans. This 
Tomb, of which I have ſeen no deſcription, in any work, 

1s a intereſting for beauty of deſign, and excellent 
workmanſhip. M. Lagnans, Miniſter of Berne, who 
was living in 1775, had a wife who was a perfect beau- 
ty, and who died in child- bed, in the twenty- eighth 
year of her age; her child ohly outlived her a few mi- 
nutes. M. Naal, a celebrated German Sculptor, was 
engaged to erect a monument to the memory of this 
mother and her child. He repreſented Madame Lag- 
nans, at the moment of reſurrection. After having 
ſunk a kind of grave, ſufficient to contain a Statue, he 
placed therein a large ſtone, that ſeemed unequally fplit 
or broken, and ſo contrived, that the young wite ap- 


peared riſing from her coffin, juſt awoke from the ſleep , 


of death, holding her child with one hand, and puſhin 


away a ſtone with the other, that apparently imped 
her reſurrection. The dignity of her figure, her -can- 


dour, innocence, and that pure celeſtial joy which ſhines 


in her countenance, give it a moſt feeling and ſublime 
expreſſion. There is nothing wanting to this Monument, 
but to have had it cut in marble. The Epitaph is wor- 
thy of the Tomb; it is engraved upon So ſtone, and 
_ notwithſtanding the large cleft may be eaſily read, it is 
written in the German language, and Madame Lagnans 
is ſuppoſed to ſpeak. The following is a tranſlation of 


«© I hear the trumpet; it penetrates to the depth of 
* Tombs! Awake child of anguiſh! The Saviour of 
* the world calls us; the empire of death is ended, 
and an immortal palm will crown innocence and vir- 
n mow? Behold me Lord, with the infant thou gaveſt 
mel!“ _ | 
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The Monument of Le Brun's Mother, in the church 


of St. Nicholas-du-Chardonneret, at Paris, has nearly 
the ſame idea, but the deſign is leſs ſtriking. The 


Artiſt, (Colignon) has here placed a large Urn, of a 
reddiſh colour, upon a tolerably high Altar, the lid of 


which is thrown down ; an old woman, of a venerable 
figure, riſes out of it, with her hands claſped, her eyes 
fixed on heaven, and clothed in her winding-ſheet, the 


drapery of which falls over the edge of the Urn; the 


whole buſt of the figure is ſeen, and as well as the dra- 
pery, is of white marble ; behind her, againſt the niche 
of the Altar, is the Angel of Judgment, with the Laſt 
Trumpet in his hand. | Re 


. (10) Medal, Medalia, a ſmall figure or piece of me- 
tal, in form of a coin, deſtined to preſerve to poſterity 
the” 2 of ſome great man, or the memory of ſome 
Uluftrious action. ES > 
The parts of a Medal are the two ſides; one whereof 
ts called the face, or head, the other the reverſe. 
On each fide is the area, or field, which makes the 
middle of a Medal; the rim, or border, and the Ex- 
ERGUM, which is beneath the ground whereon the fi- 


gures repreſented are placed. On the two ſides are diſ- 


tinguiſhed the type, and the infcription or legend. The 


type, or device, is the figure repreſented ; the legend is 


writing, eſpecially that around the Medal; though 
in the Greek edals, the inſcription is frequently in the 
area, What we find in theEXERGUM 1s frequently no 
more then ſome initial letters, whoſe meaning we are 


uſually unacquainted with ; though ſometimes too they 


contain epochas, or words that may be accounted an in- 
he exergue contains ſometimes the date of the coin, 


exprefling in what conſulſhip of the Emperor it was 


ſtruck, as Cos. III, upon the reverſe of an Antoninus. 
Sometimes it ſignifies the place where it was ſtruck, and 
to which the coin properly belonged, as S. M. A. L. for 


na Moneta Alexandrie, upon reverſe of a Licinius. 


Sometimes the name of a province, the reduction of 
which the medal is deſigned to celebrate; as Judæa in 
the reverſe of a Veſpaſian. On the face of medals we 


have commonly the portrait of ſome great and illuſtri- 
ous perſon; uſually, if not always, in profile. The 


conſular 
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conſular medals have commonly the heads of ſome of 
their Gods, or of their ancient Kings, or of Rome, 
which is a manly face wearing a helmet. The heads of 
the Roman Kings are generally dreſſed with a diadem : 
Julius Cæſar was the firſt among the Romans who ſtruck 
his own head upon the coin, in which he was followed 
by all the ſucceeding Emperors. The proper dreſs of 
the imperial head is a crown, commonly of laurel, the 
right of wearing which was decreed to Julius Cæſar by 
the ſenate, and afterwards continued to his ſucceſſors. 
Beſides, there are ſeveral crowns found in medals, as 
the roſtral, mural, radiated, &c. The Emperor Juſ- 
tinian was the firſt who uſed an arched crown, ſurmount- 
ed with a croſs, ſuch as is wore by Chriſtian Kings at this 
day. Some heads of Emperors are wholly naked, as 
thoſe of Auguſtus, Nero, Galba, and ſome others. 
Though it is obſerved, that a naked head ſtruck in the 
imperial ages, is a ſign that it is not the head of an 
Emperor, but of one of his fons, or the preſumptive 
heir of the Empire. The heads of the Gods are dif- 
tinguiſhed by their proper crown; as Ceres, by a crown 
of ears of corn; Poo, by a crown of flowers, &c. 
Heads are alſo diſtinguiſhed, not only by their dreſs, but 
by certain ſymbols attending them; as the LitTvuvs; 
which is the ſymbol of the Pontiſex Maximus. We 
have alſo on medals the heads of Queens, and other la- 
dies of high rank, chiefly the wives of the Emperors. 
Some medals are alſo charged with two heads, either ſet 
face to face, as the medal of Severus and the Em 
Dorana ; or back to back, as that of Julius Cæſar and 
Octavianus, afterwards Auguſtus, his adopted ſon and 
ſucceſſor : and ſome few are ſtamped with three heads or 
more on the face. The titles are alſo generally found 
upon the face of the medal. Theſe are titles of honour, 
as Imperator, Cæſar, Auguſtus, given to all the Ro- 
man Emperors after Octavianus; Dominus firſt aſſumed 
by Aurelian, and uſed by his ſucceffors: other titles are 
aſcribed to particular perſons on account of their vir- 
tues, as Pius to Antoninus, aſſumed alſo. by Com modus 
with the addition of Felix; Pater Patriz, firft beſtowed 
on Cicero for diſcovering and defeating the conſpitacy of 
Catiline, and afterwads aſſum ed by the Emperors ; Ju: 
tus, the title of Piſcennius; Beatiſſimus and Felic.fi- 
mus, of Diocleſian ; VIS and Clemens, decreed 
| 0”: ; te 
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- to Ty4ajan by the Senate; Maximus, aſſumed by Cort- 
ſtantine; and Invictus, by Victorinus. Other titles are 
the names of officers; as Cos. for Conful,, with a num- 
ber annexed to it, ſignifying how many times the per- 
ſon had been thus elected: Tribunitia poteſtas, with the 
year of the tribuneſhip, commonly expreſſed after the 
title, as TRiBeOT. X. or XVI. &, The office of Pon- 
tifex Maximus, expreſſed by P. M. was aſſumed by the 
Emperors, and generally exprefſed among their titles 
from Auguſtus to Conſtantine, by whom it was refuſed : 
it was re-aſſumed by Julian, and laid afide by Gratian. 
Julius Cæſar aſſumed the title Dictator perpetuus 5 Clan- 
dius, that of Cenſor; and Domitian made himſelf Cen- 


for perpetuus. 


Some authors imagine, that the ancient medals were 
uſed for money. M. Patin has a chapter expreſs to 
prove, that they had all a fixed regular price in pay- 
ments, not excepting evenhe medallions. F. Joubert 
is of the ſame opinion Others, on the contrary, main- 

in that we have no real money of the ancients; and 

at the medals we now have, never had any courſe as 

ins, Between theſe two extremes there is a medium, 
wg appears by much more reaſonable than either of 
them. 

Medals are divided into ancient and modern. 

Ancient metals are either of the higher or lower an- 
2 The former conſiſts of ſuth as were ſtruck be- 
fore the end of the third century : the latter of ſuch as 
were ſtruck before the third and ninth centuries. | 

The ærugo of ancient medals adds greatly to their va- 
lue. It is ſometimes found of a blue, ſometimes of a 
crimſon, and ſometimes of a violet colour. It is ſaid 
to be inimitable by art; for as to that produced by ſal- 
—_— and vinegar, it comes far behind it in beauty. 

e genuine kind infinuates itſelf into the fineſt ſtrokes 
of the letters, &c. without effacing them, better than 
any enamel ; it is only- obſerved on braſs coins: for as 
to thoſe of ſilver, the ærugo deſtroys them, and there- 
fore is to be carefully ſcoured off with vinegar, or le- 
mon- juice. 

Modern Medals, are thoſe ſtruck within theſe few 
hundred years. | gee. 
Among the ancient Medals, ſome are Greek, others 
Roman, Theſe may be diſtinguiſhed into two claſſes, 
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viz, thoſe of the ſtate, and thoſe of particular cities and 
colonies : for beſides the money coined by the flare, it 
appears that divers cities and colonies had the privilege - 
of coining; where it is probable, the chief magiſtrate 
was the Mint-maſter. 
The Greek Medals are the moſt ancient. That peo- 
ple ſtruck Medals in all the three metals with ſuch ex- 

uiſite art as the Romans could never come up to. The 
Greek Medals have a deſign, accuracy, force, and a de- 
licacy that expreſſes even the muſcles and veins ; and it 
muſt be owned, goes infinitely beyond any thing of the 
Romans. | 5 

There are alſo Hebrew Meauls; and Punic, Gothic, 
and Arabic Medals, which make new claſſes in the anci- 
ent and modern ones, 

Medals have been ſtruck in three kinds of metals, 
which make three. ſeveral ſets or ſeries in the cabinets of 
the curious. That of gold is the leaſt numerous, as not 
_ conſiſting of above one thouſand, or twelve hundred of 
the imperial; that of ſilver may contain about three 
| thouſand imperial; and that of braſs or copper, of the 
three ſeveral ſizes, - viz. the great, the middle, and the 
ſmall, conſiſts of fix or ſeven thouſand, all imperial. 

It is not either the metal, or the ſize Which makes a 
Medal valuable; but the ſcarcity of the head, or of the 
reverſe, or the legend. Some Medals are common in 
gold, which yet are very rare in copper; and others very 
rare in ſilver, which in copper and gold are very com- 
mon. The reverſe is ſometimes common, where the 
head is ſingular; aud ſome heads are common, whoſe 
reverſes are very ſcarce. 3 | 

There are alſo Medals very ſcarce in fome ſets, and 
yet very common in others: for initance, there 18 no 
Antonio in the ſets of large copper, and the middle cop- 
per is forced to ſupply its place. The Otho is very rare 
in all the copper ſets, and yet common in the ſilvef ones. 
Othos, of the large copper, are held at an immenſe 
price; and thoſe of the middle copper at forty or fifty 
piſtoles. And the Gordians Afric are rated near as high. 
Singular Medals are invaluable. © | 

M. Vaillant has collected ail the Medals ſtruck by the 
Roman Colonies; F. Hardouin, thoſe of the Greek and 
Latin Cities; F. Noris, thoſe of Syria, M. Morel alfa 
undertook an Uniyerſal Hiſtory of Medals, and * 


Z 


ed Cuts of twenty-five thouſand. He ranges them un- 
der four Claſſes; the firſt contains the Medals of * 


Cities, and People, which have neither the name nor 


image of the Roman Emperors ; the ſecond contains th» 
Conſular Medals ; the third the Imperial Medals ; and 
the feurth the Hebrew, Punic, Parthian, French, Spa- 
nifſh, Gothic, and Arabic. He begins with the Imperi- 


al, and brings them down as low as Heraclius : he places 
the Latin in order above the Greek 8 
Ad. Occa, a German Phyſician, and Count Mezzabar- 


ba, have endeavoured to range the Medals in a chrono- 


logical order; but that is impracticable: for in many of : 


the Imperial Medals there is no mark either of the Con- 
ſulate, or of the year of the reign; and fince Gallineus, 
there are few of the Roman Imperial Medals that bear 
the leaſt footſteps of chronology. 


The moſt noted Medaliſts, or Authors on Medals,are | 


Antonius Auguſtinus, Wolf. Lazius, Ful. Urſinus, a 
learned Antiquary, Eneas Vicus, Huber Goltzius, a 
famous Gravet, Giſelius, Seguin, Occo, Triſtan, Sir- 
mond, Vaillant, Patin, Noris, Spanheim, Hardouin, 
Morel, Joubert, Mezzabarba, Beger, &c. 8 

There is an Introduction to the Knowledge of Medals, 
by Dr. Jennings, publiſhed in 1964, which may be uſe- 
ful to convey a general acquaintance with the ſubject. 

A very eaſy and elegant way of taking impreſſions of 
Medals and Coins, not generally known, is this : Melt 
a little Ifinglaſs Glue, made with Brandy, and pour it 
thinly over the Medal, ſo as to cover its whole furface ; 
Jet it remain on for a day or two, till it is thoroughly dry 
and hardened, and then taking it off, it will be fine, 
clear, and hard as a piece of Muſcovy Glaſs, and will 
have a very elegant Impreſſion of the Coin. 


(11) Tþe moſt intereſting natural curioſities of 
Franche-Comt 

cade of great beauty; the Grotto of Quingey, where 
the water falling drop by drop from the arch to the roof 
of the cavern, congealing, forms itſelf into various fi- 
gures of columns, feſtoons, trophies, and tombs; the 
famous Grotto of Beſancon, or the Glaciere, another 
large cavern, ſunk ina mountain, five leagues from Be- 


ſancon; it is 135 feet wide, and 168 long; many pyra- 


mids of ice are there ſeen, and the variation of the 
| | Thermometer, 


E, are the Fall of Doux, a natural Caſ- 
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Thermometer, between Winter and Summer, is yery 
inconſiderable. Thus, ſays M. de Bomare, this Grotto 


preſents a phænomenon unique in nature; the ice which - 


is there formed, during the heats of Summer, proves 
that the cold is regular, and not relative, as in other 
caverns. | | 


The other celebrated Grottos, are the Grotto of Arcy, 


1 . ab 


in Burgundy, in the Auxerrois, remarkable by its apart- 


ments, which run one into another, and in which are 
obſerved various ſports of nature ; the Grotto of Balme, 


ſeven leagues from Lyons, where are concretions of va- 


rious colours and forms; the Grotto of Bauman, in the 
Dutchy of Brunſwiek; the Grotto of Ghien, in we ; 
©, 


the Grottos of the Fairies, two leagues from Ripail 


in Chablais; theſe are three Grottos, one over the other, 
into which you can aſcend only by a ladder. A baſin is 
ſeen in each Grotto, in which the water, according to 
popular opinion, has marvellous virtues. Add to theſe 
the Grottos of Anti-Paros, in the Archipelago, which are 
the moſt beautiful and extraordinary of them all. 


(ia) A famous Floriſt in Holland, told me he had 
given 6800 livres (263].) for a root; adding, that he 
had feen others far dearer. Many Amateurs will not 


allow there are more than fix Tpecies of Flowers worthy 


the care of cultivation: theſe are the Hyacinth, the Tu- 
lip, the Auricula, the Ranunculus, and the Anemony : 


the Hyacinth is one of the moſt beautiful, but leaſt ya- 


rious colours ; it is leſs common too than the others. 
The Ranunculus is ſaid to have been brought from Sy- 


ria, during the time of the Cruſades; the Anemony was 


tranſported from merica in the laſt century, by M. 
Bachelier ; and they pretend, that the Hyacinth is a na- 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope; the moſt beautiful Hya- 
cinth is the Ophir ; it is yellow, interſeQed with purple 
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